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WEDNESDAY, MAY 28, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Civit SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:15 a. m., pursuant to notice, in room 
215, Old House Office Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

The Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, under authority of H. R. 139, 
85th Congress, will begin hearings today and continue for the next 
several days on the requirements by the Federal agencies for super- 
grade positions and for scientific and engineering jobs beyond the grade 
GS-15 level. 

As we open these hearings today, it is with much sorrow and sadness 
that I have noted that Assistant Secretary of the Defense William H. 
Francis suddenly passed away. I would not want to let the occasion 
pass without remarking that Secretary Francis was one of the most 
dedicated, one of the best informed public officials that it has been 
my privilege to know and to deal with in the 12 years I have been in 
Congress. We will certainly miss him and the assistance he has ren- 
dered this subcommittee in its efforts to work out an appropriate 
program of manpower utilization. His vacancy will be one, in my 
opinion, that will be very hard indeed to fill, and we shall certainly 
miss him in this subcommittee and in the subcommittee’s activities. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Mr. Chairman, I want to subscribe 100 percent 
to what the gentleman has said, and to say that as one from Texas, 
the State of Secretary Francis, I believe as high a percentage of our 
citizenry as could possibly be in a case like this feels exactly as you 
have expressed. 

He was a most outstanding young man. He was the leader of his 
class in law school. He came from the kind of family that had 
plenty. He could have taken it easy and had a life that did not 
require a lot of work if he wanted to live that kind of life. But 
he lived the very opposite kind, and we all know he was most out- 
standing not only in the field of government but as an attorney, 
and the whole Nation will miss for many, many years to come the 
service of that fine man. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to associate myself 
with the statements made by the chairman and by the gentleman from 
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Texas. Secretary Francis was a man who was great in performance 
and even greater in promise. It is lamentable that he has been taken 
from us. 

I recall particularly that he was always a very able witness and a 
man who sought to cooperate fully with this committee and the 
Congress in providing both information and counsel, and I share the 
very great grief over his passing and extend to his widow and the 
other members of his family my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

The Federal civilian payroll has now reached approximately 
$1 billion per month as compared to approximately half that amount 
in 1950. This increase does not ‘aot de the tens of thousands of 
military personnel, with their recent pay increases, who are also in 
civilian-type positions in the Department of Defense. 

The number of Federal jobs above the grade GS—15 level is three 
times larger than it was 8 years ago. We have today 4,500 Federal 
jobs in the executive branch of the Government in which the pay-scale 
exceeds the grade GS-15 as compared to 1,530 jobs in 1950. From a 
monetary standpoint this increase alone is impressive. This additional 
group of supergrade and top-level personnel cost the Government, in 
salaries for themselves and their immediate staff, some $90 million a 
year. 

The entire classification structure of the Federal Government has 
been changing and changing rapidly. Yor example, in 1942 10 percent 
of our employees were in grades GS-9 and above. With about the 
same total employment in 1957, there were 28 percent of the classified 
employees in grades GS-9 and above. To carry on the war effort 
in 1942, the Federal Government employed 6,000 fewer employees 
at grades GS-15 and above than we did this past year. 

In 1949 the Congress, after considerable hearings, created 400 
supergrade jobs as an extension of the regular classification structure. 
In the course of testimony creating the supergrades, it was emphasized 
that people with new ideas and more varied experience, with wider 
backgrounds, should be brought into the Government. Are these 
supergrades being used to attract people with new ideas? Currently 
80 percent of the Defense Department’s supergrade employees were 
promoted from lesser paying jobs within the Federal service. 

Today we have over 1,300 supergrade positions and, along with this 
increase, an administration request to remove the ceiling on these high- 
salaried positions entirely. What had once been a congressional 
attempt to make an extension of the present classification structure 
for specially needed, hard-to-get people now is a movement to add an 
unliinited number of grades GS-16, 17, and 18 to the present classifica- 
tion system. Agencies apparently are now clamoring for more head- 
room to upgrade present positions and not necessarily to bring new 
people into the Government. 

Our subcommittee has also noticed a growing trend to circumvent 
civil service requirements and the mandate of the 1949 Classification 
Act by departments and agencies requesting additional supergrade 
positions in their yearly appropriation requests. Both Public Law 313 
and supergrade positions are showing up in numerous pieces of special 
legislation being handled by other committees of the Congress. These 
actions will be carefully watched by this subcommittee. 
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The record shows that the compensation structure of the Classifica- 
tion Act has been and is being rewritten and revised upward by 
administrative action. It is a history of constant upgradings, in- 
creases in the ratio of supervisory positions to total employment, and 
the gradual diminuation of eedour grades in the general schedule. 
I realize there are instances of justified promotion and upgrading 
because of new or expanded programs authorized by actions of the 
Congress. At the same time, it must be concluded that the increases 
in higher level positions and general upgrading that have taken place 
appear disproportionate on the basis of new and expanded programs. 

We consider the use of upgrading merely to improve a man’s morale 
a poor personnel administration technique. If the employee is not 
doing a good job today at the grade GS-14 level, do we promote him 
to GS-15 to heriiae if he can do a better job? 

The Manpower Utilization Subcommittee is again calling upon 
responsible officials in the executive branch of our Government to 
exercise more vigorous and tighter controls to put a stop to adminis- 
trative upgradings that are not fully justified. Federal agencies know, 
as do the military departments from their experience in recent months, 
that a detailed review and control of job vacancies by top management 
will produce results. Planned attrition will reduce employment and 
put a stop to an endless chain reaction for more higher paying jobs 
under the false premise of “bringing into government new people with 
wider experience.” 

In the course of these hearings we expect the various departments 
and agencies to justify specific position requests. Also, we are going 
to be interested in the procedures each agency has establisled to insure 
that adequate control has been established over its supergrade 
positions. 

Our subcommittee is not only concerned with supergrade positions 
relating to our classified grade structure, but also to the recently 
established career executive program. This program, resulting from 
a Presidential order, will be operated by a part-time five-man board. 
Procedures may be established that will make it possible for a few 
individuals to capture these supergrades for their own purposes. 

We are happy to have with us today Hon. Harris Ellsworth, 
Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, and representatives of 
the Department of Agriculture, to discuss supergrade requirements 
and the measures being used to control the top pay grade jobs. If 
you are ready, Mr. Chairman, we shall be glad to have your state- 
ment. 

Mr. Exiswortn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement 
which I would be glad to read, and then submit myself to questions. 

Mr. Davis. Very well, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRIS ELLSWORTH, CHAIRMAN, CIVIL 


SERVICE COMMISSION; ACCOMPANIED BY WARREN IRONS, 
THE EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Exitswortu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I am pleased to have this opportunity to present to you our views 
as to the statutory limitations on grades GS-16, 17, and 18, the three 


highest grades of the general schedule of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. 
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As I stated when I appeared before the full committee in February 
to discuss the question of compensation of Federal employees gen- 
erally, the Commission urges removal of the statutory limitations on 
the number of positions which may be placed in GS-16, 17, and 18. 
We attach great importance to this proposal because of the impera- 
tive need for proper staffing of top-level positions which are respon- 
sible for the direstion and success of critical Government programs. 

In his budget message the President said: 

Statutory limitations on the number of positions in the highest pay grades 
should be removed altogether, to permit more reasonable salaries for scientists 
and executives carrying heavy burdens of leadership and decision. 

The administration’s proposal for accomplishing this objective as 
contained in H. R. 10148 would remove the present limitations in the 
Classification Act on the total number of positions in grades GS-16, 
17, and 18 and the number of positions in each grade. It would 
repeal all special authorizations, leaving the level of duties and 
responsibilities under the Classification Act as the sole criterion for 
the classification of these positions. A majority of the Civil Service 
Commissioners would be responsible for placing positions in GS-16, 
17, and 18 on the basis of the merits of each case in accordance with 
the statutory grade definitions of the Classification Act. 

I want to emphasize that the Commissioners would, as they now do, 
carefully review each case presented and place it in the appropriate 
grade, on the basis of the duties performed and the responsibilities 
assumed, following the grade definitions established by Congress in 
the Classification Act. 

Section 505 of the Classification Act sets a ceiling of 1,226 as the 
total number of positions that can be placed in these grades by a 
mesuensty of the Civil Service Commissioners. This quota is available 
under the provisions of this section for use on a general government- 
wide basis as needed and without regard to specific agencies or func- 
tions. Within this total, the act also imposes maximum sublimitations 
of 329 positions in grade GS-17 and 130 positions in grade GS-18. 
In addition to the number of positions available for governmentwide 
use, some 164 spaces are earmarked by a variety of special legislative 
authorities for use only in specified departments and agencies. 

Current needs for positions in the three highest grades are sub- 
stantially greater than the present number authorized. This means 
that many existing positions which should, on the basis of their duties 
and responsibilities, be placed in one of these grades must be held in a 
lower grade and that an adequate number of new positions for im- 
portant programs cannot be established at these peace 

On January 6, 1958, the Civil Service Commission requested in- 
formation from all agencies concerning their additional needs in these 
grades. The total net additional needs reported was 1,341. Although 
it is not possible without evaluation of individual requests by the 
Commission to judge how many of these cases justify allocation to 
GS-16, 17, and 18, it is reasonable to assume, on the basis of past 
experience, that a considerable number would be warranted after the 
full facts were obtained. 

In February, I said that a sound pay structure for an efficient 
career service has two basic requirements. First, it must offer salaries 
and benefits reasonably in line with those offered outside the Govern- 
ment for positions of similar responsibilities. Second, and of equal 
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importance, it must be so constructed as to maintain salary differen- 
tials between grades large enough to provide incentives for employees 
of ability to take on higher grade duties. In February we were think- 
ing of these requirements principally in relation to the need for in- 
creasing the scheduled salary rates, but one can see that the numerical 
limitations on the highest grades will interfere with fulfillment of these 
~~ even though the schedule may be a OAT | increased. 

f positions must be placed in lower grades because of numerical 
limitations, one cannot expect to approach reasonable comparability 
with outside rates Inability of the executive branch to place positions 
in the highest grades, even though justified by their duties and respon- 
sibilities and by full compliance with grade definitions prescribed by 
Congress, seriously hampers recruitment of the best talent for the 
direction of vital Government programs. 

The maintenance of adequate salary differential is also impaired 
by the numerical limitations. It causes a compression of salaries 
immediately below the GS-16 level. Proper saJary differentials 
cannot be maintained and adequate incentive to advance to more 
responsible jobs cannot be generated. 

he numerical limitations make it difficult to meet emergency needs 
for urgent and changing programs. The only way to secure additions 
to the number of these positions is to ask for legislation. 

The Classification Act contemplates the placing of positions in 

rades upon the basis of the difficulty of their duties and responsi- 
bilities. The numerical limitations introduced an inconsistent control. 
They force positions of equal value to be placed in different grades 
and positions of unequal value to be placed in the same grade. This 
interferes with sound occupational relationships and proper internal 
organizational alinement. It is damaging to the morale of employees 
affected and discouraging to outstanding men at lower grades who 
might otherwise look forward to a career in the Federal service. 
ecause the numerical limitations are inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples upon which the Classification Act is based, it places on the Civil 
Service Commission a heavy burden of responsibility in setting gov- 
ernmentwide priorities. Since agencies have more positions warrant- 
ing these grades than the numerical limitations will permit, the Com- 
mission, in effect, is forced into the position of deciding between the 
importance of programs in a way that may vitally affect agencies. 

Because of the known scarcity of positions in these grades, agencies 
may refrain from taking otherwise desirable steps toward improvement 
in organization as the result of new developments, or, if hard pressed, 
they may propose special legislation. Since the consolidation in 1955 
of laws relating to the supergrades, 10 statutes have been enacted 
authorizing ‘inher additional supergrades for indicated agencies or 
specific supergrades for designated positions. Seven of these were 
riders on appropriation acts. 

Removal of the numerical limitations on GS-16, 17, and 18 positions 
would have the following beneficial effects: 

1. A sufficient number of high-level positions would be available at 
all times to accommodate the urgent and changing program needs of 
the Government as individual cases are justified to the Civil Service 
Commission. 

2. More reasonable and more competitive salaries would be per- 
mitted for the key personnel under the Classification Act who carry 
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the heavy burdens of leadership and decision. Opportunities for 
recruiting and retaining such high-level personnel would be consider- 
ably enhanced. 

3. Top-level employees would be compensated in proper Classifica- 
tion Act grades in accordance with the duties, responsibilities, and. 
qualification requirements of their work. Grade allocations would not 
be distorted by numerical limitations as at present. No positions 
would be placed in GS-16, 17, and 18 except with the approval of a 
majority of the Civil Service Commissioners and in accordance with 
the statutory grade definitions of the Classification Act. 

4. Continued piecemeal legislation would be no longer necessary. 

5. Control over positions in GS-16, 17, and 18 would be centered in 
the Civil Service Commission and subject to periodic review by the 
appropriate committees of Congress. 

It is my understanding, Mr. Chairman, that the committee is also 
concerned with the problem of top personnel as it relates to the 
specially qualified scientific or professional employees engaged in 
research and development functions who are paid at the rates now 
provided in Public Law 313, 80th Congress, as amended. 

In several enactments since 1947, Congress has authorized a specific 
salary range for a total of 260 top scientific and professional positions 
These positions are in the Department of Defense, the National Se- 
curity Agency, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
the Public Health Service, the Department of Agriculture, and the 
Airways Modernization Board. Under existing provisions of these 
statutes top scientists, engineers, or other research and development 
experts may be selected and appointed to these positions noncom- 
petitively after prior approval of their qualifications by the Civil 
Service Commission. The salary of the positions, which must be 
within the range of $12,500 to $19,000 per annum, is also subject to 
approval of the Commission. 

This legislation has been particularly helpful because it provided 
the flexibility needed to establish rates of pay for specially qualified 
scientists and professional personnel which took into consideration 
the abilities of the individual to accomplish successfully the research 
or developmental work needed. It is axiomatic that for many top- 
level positions involving research and development functions the 
ability of the incumbent determines ultimately the nature, scope, and 
content of the job. 

With the intensified effort being put into scientific research and de- 
velopment programs and our awareness of the urgent requirement for 
the Federal Government to keep fully abreast or ahead of research 
and scientific developments in many areas, the desirability and neces- 
sity are apparent of expanding this authority where and when it be- 
comes necessary to other agencies and to additional positions. 

Mr. Chairman, while the limitations on the number of positions 
in the top grades of the Classification Act and im the highest level 
positions in research and development affect relatively few positions, 
the positions they do affect are those at the very top of the career 
service. They are positions which can have a tremendous impact on 
programs which are vital to the safety and well-being of our country. 
We believe that removal of these statutory limitations would prove 
a significant step forward in our mutual effort to provide improved 
leadership and direction in Federal departments and agencies. 
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Mr. Chairman, that concludes my statement. 

Mr. Davis. We thank you for that statement, Mr. Chairman. 

With reference to your recommendation and the information 
given in your statement, I notice that the burden of it is that all 
limitations and ceilings on supergrades be removed and give the 
Civil Service Commission carte blanche authority in that field; is 
that right? 

Mr. Exvtsworts. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. The supergrade category is comparatively new in the 
governmental service. I believe it began in 1949. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ex.itswortn. I think 1949 is correct. 

Mr. Davis. And there were some 400 positions then. 

At that time, apparently it was the general opinion of everyone 
concerned that 400 supergrade positions would answer the purpose; 

There has been a steady increase, and now we have it at somewhere 
between 1,400 and 1,500, I believe, of the GS-16, 17, and 18, and the 
cost to the taxpayers of this supergrade strueture now runs around 
$90 million a year, does it not, with their salaries and their staffs 
and so forth? 

Mr. Etuswortn. The figure would be high with reference to the 
number of people themselves. When you count staffs, I do not know. 

Mr. Davis. When you set someone in a high-grade job, he immedi- 
ately has to surround himself with a staff. That is customary, of 
course. And it just grows and grows. I believe that is the experience 
we have had; is it not? 

Mr. Exvutsworrtn. I expect that the individuals concerned would 
already have the staffs. 

I think that in order to give the money interpretation correctly, 
that figure ought to be confined just to the people themselves in the 
supergrade jobs. 

Mr. Davis. I respectfully disagree with you on that, Mr. Chairman, 
because it has been my observation that whenever you create one of 
these top jobs and put somebody in a top position, he has to surround 
himself then with a staff, and not only with a staff, but it looks as if 
it were with a constantly growing staff. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. Mr. Chairman, may I ask one question right at 
that point? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, is there not also a direct correlation 
between the grade levels of the staff members, once they become the 
staff members of supergrade officials? Is there not a tendency, if 
not an inevitable trend, that they may still have the staff, but their 
grade levels go up as they become the staff members of the super- 


graders? 
Mr. Ettsworrn. That is not a factor in our evaluation of these 
positions. 


I may say with reference to the chairman’s comment and also yeurs 
that, in the main, these positions are not newly created positions. In 
our own organization, for example, the Civil Service Commission, we 
have lately reallocated the grades of our regional directors to grade 16. 
The responsibility of those regional directors is simply tremendous, 
much greater than the 15 which was their grade. 

Those were not new positions. Those were just simply reevalua- 
tions of existing positions. 
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Mr. Davis. When did their responsibilities increase? 

Mr. Extswortn. Their responsibilities, it seems to me, were just 
gradually increasing as time went on. 

Mr. Davis. How are they increased? While there has been a 
rather steady increase in the number of Civil Service employees, at 
the same time we once had 2,600,000 Federal civilian employees, and 
we have now gotten it down to about 2,324,000 or 2,325,000. So 
where is the increase in responsibility? 

Mr. Extswortn. In the Commission, the decentralization of the 
operations of the Commission was the principal factor, I think. 

Mr. Davis. When did you decentralize last? 

Mr. Ettsworrn. The reorganization began in 1953, and there has 
been a gradual change since, I believe. In other words, I think 
technically, probably, those jobs might have been reevaluated way 
back at the time the reorganization took place; but we just did not 
get to it. 

Mr. Davis. What I want to find out is whether I am correct in my 
understanding. 

There has been no sudden development that has increased the 
responsibility of the regional directors; has there? 

Mr. Extswortn. Not within the year, we will say. But their 
responsibility and the scope of the work of their office, the importance 
of their regional offices, has grown year by year ever since the Com- 
mission reorganization, until now 90 percent of all of our work is 
done in the field and in the regional offices. 

Mr. Davis. Has that created a corresponding lessening of responsi- 
bility here in the Washington office of the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. Exitsworts. No, | think we have to keep our same standard 
of management. 

Mr. Davis. What has been the advantage, then, in decentralizing 
and increasing the responsibility of the regional directors? 

Mr. Evuswortu. Mr. Chairman, I am a little out of my depth in 
answering that, because I have been on the Commission only a year. 
But it is my observation that it has to do with the service to the 
agencies. In other words, personnel management on the part of the 
agencies, as the efficiency has increased, everything about the opera- 
tion is made better, more practical, and more efficient by the de- 
centralization we now have. 

Mr. Davis. That is a pretty good general statement. But be 
specific about it. How has that been done? 

Mr. Exutsworta. If you do not mind, I will ask the Executive Di- 
rector to supplement my statement on that. 

Mr. Irons. Mr. Chairman, the Commission has had a policy of 
delegating as much authority to the regional directors as possible for 
a long period of years. It was sharply increased in 1953. The mat- 
ter of now allocating those positions at 16 does not mean that suddenly 
these regional directors have more responsibility than they have had 
for several years. What it does mean is that because of the numeri- 
cal limitation imposed, we have not been able to allocate them at 
grade 16, even though they have been worth 16 for a long number of 
years. 

That is one of the problems here, that in a system of evaluating 
positions, you get an arbitrary compression at the top, when vou have 
numerical limitations. 
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Mr. Davis. But all I can see in that, Mr. Irons, so far, is that there 
is just a general trend in the Government of upgrading positions. 

I am satisfied that when we get these other agencies in here, they 
are also going to have a situation that they want more supergrades 
because of increasing responsibility. I expect it will be just about 
like it is in the Civil Service Commission, that there has been no lessen- 
ing of responsibility here in Washington and no trend to do away 
with any top jobs here, but just a general increase everywhere. That 
looks like the trend. 

We started off in 1949 with 400, and it has grown in 9 years to 
nearly 1,400 constantly with these efforts being made to slip them in 
appropriation bills. We have to watch every appropriation bill that 
comes along now, to keep them out of it. Here we are now faced 
with a proposal to take the lid off and take it completely out of the 
hands of Congress and put it in the hands of the Civil Service Com- 
mission and subject them to all the pressure that would come, and 
immediately—and you know it would come. 

Mr. Evutswortu. We have it all the time. We are used to it. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, but you have not had the circumstances like you 
would have if you took off the lid in Congress and put it all in your lap. 
You would really have some pressure then. 

So it looks to me as if we are just faced with a situation that through- 
out the Government everybody is wanting to increase the number of 
top jobs and increase the pay and decrease the number of jobs further 
down the ladder. 

Mr. Irons. Mr. Chairman, I think you have a combination of two 
things there. 1am sure when you hear from the other agencies they 
will bring other factors into it than we have. 

Mr. Davis. I know they will do everything they can to make out a 
good case. 

Mr. Irons. I hope they do, because I think they have a good case, 
Mr. Chairman, and I am all for them. 

Mr. Davis. We are going to listen and see whether they have or 
not, at least. 

Mr. Irons. I think you have the situation where, in many agencies, 
there are new programs. Then, there can be other situations where 
there are not necessarily new programs, but a proper evaluation of 
the duties of the position which you cannot get if you have a small 
and arbitrary ceiling put on. 

That was particularly true when we had the ceiling of 400, that there 
were literally hundreds of positions that by any classification standard 
should have been placed in one of the supergrade slots. But, because 
of the very narrowness of 400, they had to be bypassed. 

For example, we have a situation in our own Commission where 
the chief of one of our divisions, from a classification approach—ap- 
praisal of the duties of his position—is entitled to a 16, and the assist- 
ant chief should bea 15. Because we do not have a vacant 16 available 
to us, we have a situation in which the chief of the division is 15 and 
the assistant chief is 15. That is not an uncommon situation. 

So the relief we feel we need in the Commission, as far as we are 
concerned as an agency, is pretty much the ability to pay the incum- 
bent of the position properly for the duties that he performs. 

Mr. Davis. I notice, Mr. Ellsworth, in your statement you have 
referred to the fact that the Government must offer salaries and 
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benefits reasonably in line with those offered outside the Government 
for positions of similar responsibility. 

Do you think that the Government is ever going to be able to 
compete on the basis of salary and benefits with private industry? 

Mr. Exiitswortu. No, I do not think it ever will. I do not think 
it should, and of course, it never has, numerically and dollarwise, 
because the Government offers many advantages to an individual 
which private employment simply cannot. 

But there has to be a relationship. We cannot be completely out 
of line. 

Mr. Davis. I just wanted to get your views as to whether you 
thought we ought to make it the policy of the Government to compete 
salarywise and benefitwise with private industry. 

Mr. Exutswortu. No, I do not feel that that is necessary or should 
be done. The two types of employment are quite different, and the 
advantages in Government employment are specific and very impor- 
tant to some people, and would not have any appeal at all to others. 

In other words, the two situations are different, and we cannot 
compete on the basis with what industry does. 

Mr. Davis. And the basis for the fixing of the salaries is different 
also. Industry makes a profit, and the Government does not make 
a profit. 

Mr. Ex.itsworru. That is quite right. 

Mr. Davis. Of course, individual ability should be the basis on 
which promotion is given in the Government, just like it is in private 
industry, but there is no way in which you can put a man in a job 
here and say, ““The more you increase the profit, the bigger your pay 
will be.” 

Mr. Ex.utsworra. Our problem, I think, is to keep attracting into 
the Government service desirable young people who will make it a 
career. 

Mr. Davis. That is one thing you referred to in your statement. 

Does this supergrade program bring into the Government new 
people, fresh blood, and new ideas? 

Mr. Ex.uiswortu. Not for the positions themselves, but the fact 
that a person can go into the Government service, work up to a salary 
of $16,000 a year, which is top now, that is why an ambitious man 
might be inclined to come into Government service. But if he is told, 
as we now have to tell him, that it is a very sketchy proposition if he 
will ever get above $11,600, it is a little bit hard to go out and recruit 
him at, say $4,500 for a career in Government. That is one of our 
basic problems. 

Mr. Davis. But the greater proportion of these supergrade posi- 
tions now have been filled by promotions. 

Mr. Exuswortn. Yes, and properly so, I think. 

Mr. Davis. I agree with you, but I just wanted to bring that out, 
what you were getting at by saying you needed new people and new 
ideas and so forth to come mm, and you needed these supergrade posi- 
tions to bring them in. 

Mr. Eviswortn. We have to have something to offer an ambitious 
and desirable person in order to get him into the Government service. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any idea where it would ever end? Cer- 
tainly, you would not expect this 1,300, or whatever figure it was you 
quoted here in your statement, to end it, any more than 400 ended it 
in 1949. 
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Mr. E.isworrs. Mr. Chairman, this matter cannot be approached 
on the numerical basis. It is a matter of definition. Originally, 
there were 400 positions which, as I understand it, were allocated to 
these grades. Definitions, descriptions, and evaluations were made. 
Those 400 places were assigned. It developed then in this Govern- 
ment of ours, with more than 2 million employed, that there were 
other jobs which had, by every basis of definition, equal responsibility 
and should be equally paid. 

We are going to have that situation until all of these jobs that are 
of that category are filled, and then it will not go one job Levend that. 

Mr. Davis. It was originally contemplated that there would be a 
proportionate number of these top jobs based on the total number of 
employees; was it not? 

Mr. Ex.tswortu. I do not know as to that, but that is not the way 
we approach it. We give no consideration to that. 

Mr. Davis. That is not considered now. 

Mr. Extuswortn. It might have something to do with the overall 
picture, but it is not one of the main reasons for allocating a job 
asa 16. It is the responsibility, the position that the individual has 
with reference to the management of a Government program, that 
I think is the main criterion involved. It is the value, the weight 
of the job in our service. 

You can see, the point I want to be sure to make, Mr. Chairman, 
is that you cannot just pick a number out of the air or arbitrarily 
arrive at a number and say you would have only so many jobs, in the 
United States Government of 2 million employees, warranting the 
salary of more than $11,600 a year. We do not know how many jobs 
should be evaluated above $11,600 in the programs of this Govern- 
ment existing now, and in those which may be placed on the Govern- 
ment employees by Congress in the future. 

The Congress has placed in the Civil Service Commission the 
responsibility for putting these jobs down alongside of each other and 
evaluating them and classifying them according to their weight. That 
we do. In taking the ceiling off, as we use the expression, that does 
not mean that the agencies then are wide open to employ as many 
supergrades as they please. 

With reference to the 16, 17, and 18, the agency must come through 
the Civil Service Commission.. They must justify every job. Our 
experience shows that about half of those requested are actually 
assigned to the level requested. 

The Congress has a very good protection against going wild. I just 
wanted to be sure the committee understood that allocating these 
positions is quite carefully done. 

Mr. Davis. What is the protection, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Ex.usworru. The protection is the consideration by the 
Commission, first of all from the technical staff, and then the fact 
that a majority of the three Commissioners must agree on every 
supergrade that is granted, before it is granted. I think that with that 
screening and with ‘the definition of the jobs set out in the classification, 
there is very, very little possibility of going overboard in this matter 
of top-level employ ment. 

Mr. Davis. The protection you referred to, then, would be the 
attitude of a Civil Service Commission with reference to the creation 
of more supergrade jobs. 
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Mr. Exvuswortu. The decision regarding the allocation of a job as 
to whether it is 16, 17, or 18 must be made by the vote of the three 
Commissioners, and the decision must be made by a majority. 

Mr. Davis. And you feel that for Congress to take the ceiling off 
and put this in the hands of the Civil Service Commision would be 
adequate protection. 

Mr. Extsworts. | think it has proven out that it is adequate pro- 
tection. I think on the other side of that coin is the impossibility of 
in any way determining how many top managers Government needs. 
It might be less or it might be more. 

Mr. Davis. As long as Congress is the body that is creating these 
new programs you refer to, does it strike you that Congress ought also 
to exercise a voice in determining the number of positions to be filled 
of all grades, not only low ones but supergrades also? 

Mr. E.tswortu. Again, when you come to considering that sub- 
ject numerically, there is that difficulty. 

Mr. Davis. What is the objection to Congress doing that? Do you 
feel the Congress does not bave the ability to do it? Do you feel that 
Congress does not have the time to do it? Just what is the objection to 
Congress doing it as it has always done in the past in exercising 
supervision over that? 

Mr. Eviswortu. I certainly agree with you, Mr. Chairman, that 
Congress must keep very complete control of all things having to do 
with the operation of the Government. But I think also that, in 
setting a numerical ceiling of any kind, there should be some flexibility, 
maybe as a report to the congressional committees, or something of 
that kind. In other words, I think a straitjacket of a numerical 
ceiling makes it awfully difficult to operate any kind of a business, 
and particularly with reference to some Government programs. 

Mr. Davis. I notice on page 5 of your statement there is a list of 
beneficial effects, and No. 4 is: 


Continued piecemeal legislation would be no longer necessary. 


You would have continued piecemeal handling of the matter trans- 
ferred out of Congress over to your agency, and there would still be 
just as much piecemeal handling of the situation year by year as there 
is now, is that not true? 

Mr. Extitswortnu. No, I think there is quite a difference. We 
already have the responsibility. It is just a question of the pressure 
on the agencies to staff their agencies to carry out the programs which 
they are required todo. That is what causes the pressure which has 
broken out in the Appropriations Committee. The agency heads 
obviously felt they could not operate the programs they were required 
to er the ability to hire people of the management caliber 
to do it. 

Mr. Davis. I just have an idea they thought they could get them 
more easily by going to the Appropriations Committee, and not have 
to justify them. 

Mr. Exttswortu. I do not know. We have never felt in our agency 
we should go to the Appropriations Committee to do that. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Becxworrtu. I do want to ask one or two questions. 

Do you find, Mr. Chairman, that it is very, very difficult to interest 
people in coming into the Government at this time? 
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Mr. Exiuswortu. No, Mr. Beckworth. We do find that there is 
always a problem, as well as a necessity, to attempt to recruit the 
very best people, get them interested in taking our examinations. 
For example, college graduates in the middle and upper grade brackets 
we would like to have take our examinations and become interested 
in Federal careers. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Do you have any statistics to show that they are 
avoiding you at times? 

Mr. Ritieweben. It comes and goes. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I would like the record to have in it something 
other than just generalities on this thing. I believe that is where we 
are missing the mark. My experience has been, as I have watched 
this thing now off and on for 20 years, that lots of people in our State 
who make fine grades in our universities—they may not be as good as 
some; I think they are, however—try to get in the Government and 
have a dickens of a hard time doing it. 

I want to ask you, as a Member, did you experience that or not? 

Mr. Eviswortn. | think that might be experienced. 

Mr. Beckwortu. No, I am asking you, as a Member, did you have 
any experience similar to that, when you were in Congress? 

Mr. meena In the area that I represented, we did not have 
a very large Federal population, did not have very many Fedoral 
employees, so I did not personally have that problem. 

Mr. Becxworrtu. No college graduate that you can recall tried 
to get in the Government and had any difficulty? 

Mr. Evtsworru. Well, I know of one individual who did, and he 
finally got in. But this is a fact which we must understand, that with 
reference to that examination in particular, a veteran with a 10-point 
preference might have only a passing grade of 70, but he goes on the 
register at 80, and the registers inevitably have many people, not 
college age necessarily but any age, who might go on the register 
above your college student who takes his examination in the Federal 
service entrance examinations. 

Mr. Beckwortu. I would like to request you, Mr. Chairman, to 
have some of the people in the Civil Service Commission, department 
by department, make an analysis, in figures, as to the difficulty that 
they have had in recuiting what they need. 

Mr. Evitswortnx. Can that be done? 

Mr. Irons. We can make a stab at it. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I want a stab at it, and I think this is important 
enough to have a good stab at it. 

Mr. Irons. We can give you many figures showing how many 
people have applied for our college level entrance examinations, the 
Federal service entrance examinations, how many just did not show 
up for the examination, and how many passed, as well as how many 
were appointed as a result of that activity. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Allright. And some signs that somewhat second- 
rate folks, rather than these supergrade people, did not get in. 

Mr. Irons. I do not think that it would be possible a us to give 

ou on a statistical basis the number of people that did not get in 
hous they were not superpeople or that did get in that were super- 
people. 

Mr. Becxwortu. If it is not on a statistical basis, perhaps, without 
naming the man, it could be on an individual basis, with his qualifi- 

26169—58——2 
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cations disclosed, and then if there is something wrong with them, 
that you feel do not meet what you are seeking to obtain, you could 
show that. I would like a little analysis along that line, rather than 
so much vagueness. 

Mr. Irons. We will see what we can do. I would not want to 
guarantee that, Congressman. 

Mr. Becxwortu. For example, say in the Agriculture Department, 
from which there is probably a representative here this morning, | 
would like to find out where Secretary Benson or the Director of 
Personnel down there missed out on some of the good graduates of 
some of the good agricultural schools, because it could not pay enough, 
to begin with. 

I want to ask this, too: How many supergrades are there already 
in existence? 

Mr. L[rons. There are 1,390. 

Mr. Becxwortu. In existence now? 

Mr. Irons. That is right. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Are they all filled? 

Mr. Irons. No. There are 1,346 filled. 

Mr. Beckworru. And there are lacking how many? 

Mr. Irons. 44. 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. Beckworrtu. Certainly. 

Mr. Davis. There have been also around 2,500 of these schedule 
C class and scientists and other top officials, have there not? 

Mr. Lrons. There are 260 in the Public Law 313 type, if that is 
what you mean. 

Mr. Davis. What makes up the balance of the approximately 
4,000 of these? 

Mr. Irons. I would have to ask you, Mr. Chairman. You used 
that figure. I do not know whether this is the Executive Pay Act 
people or what it is. 

Mr. Davis. The Presidential appointees of one kind or another 
and the Foreign Service people and so on. How many of those are 
there? 

Mr. Irons. I do not know the number of Presidential appointees 
or Foreign Service, either one. 

Mr. Davis. Primarily, how many of these 313’s are there? 

Mr. Irons. There are 260. 

Mr. Davis. Is it a fact, or do you know whether or not it is correct 
that the total number of these all added together runs up around 
4,000? 

Mr. Irons. Sir, I just do not know. 

Mr. Beokxworts. With reference to the 1,300 that occupy super- 
grades now, could you supply any statistics, and, if not, at least 
something in the way of examples of the ones that you are positive 
you would have missed if you had not had the supergrade to give 
them? 

Mr. Irons. Oh, no. I do not see how anybody could answer that 
question, Congressman. Looking back, people have been appointed 
in supergrades since 1949. 

Mr. Beckworts. You mean you could not find one example of 
that? 

Mr. Irons. I suppose if I went out to the agencies and asked 
them, I could. 
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Mr. Beckwortn. Will you try to do that for me? 

Mr. Irons. May I make an alternative suggestion, too, sir? 

Mr. Becxwortu. No, sir. I want to ask you if you will try to do 
that for me—provide an example of at least one. 

Mr. Irons. The best I can do is to ask the question, whether they 
can give me examples, and to furnish you with what they give me in 
that respect. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Do you mean to say that you cannot, out of the 
1,300, reasonably, safely find one that you would have missed if it 
had not been for a supergrade? 

Mr. Irons. I say that I personally cannot do it, because I just 
do not have that direct contact. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I am talking about the civil service now, not 
just you personally. 

Mr. Irons. We just do not do the direct recruiting. The agencies 
do that. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You are coming up here making a request. 

Mr. Irons. We are making a request that the limitation be removed 
for the Government service as a whole. 

Mr. Beckworru. But | want you to find that one example, at 
least one. 

Mr. Irons. We will do the best we can, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortu. | would appreciate it. 

Mr. Irons. And, sir, if I may get back to the question, I have a 
suggestion I would like to make to you. 

Mr. Beckworru. Go ahead, sir. 

Mr. Irons. As I understand, this subcommittee is going to request 
a number of departments to appear, and I would urge you to ask them 
that specific question if you do not mind, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Don’t worry about what I will do with reference 
to that. I am talking to you because you are up here advocating this 
thing at the present time; and if you advocate it, you ought to be 
interested in having something to substantiate it, even of a specific 
nature. 

Mr. Irons. We would like to do it on a specific basis, sir. 

Mr. Beckxwortnu. That I ask you to do, the best you can. 

Mr. Hempuiiyi. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Beckwortu. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Hempuitit. How many of these 1,390 jobs are under the civil 
service regulatory control and how many are not? 

Mr. Irons. Under the civil service regulatory control there are 
1,226 subject to the Classification Act, that we administer. There 
are other special provisions where we have to pass upon the classifica- 
tion of the job. 

Mr. Hempuiui. Of the possible total of 4,000, would the 1,226 rep- 
resent all that were subject to the civil service regulations? 

Mr. Irons. No. 

Mr. Davis. Would the gentleman yield right there? 

[ have checked into that statement of mine further, and I find that 
it is 4,510, and the figures were given in the last report of the Byrd 
committee. It is 4,510 instead of 4,000. 

Mr. Hempuiiu. Of the 4,510, does the figure of 1,226 represent the 
total under the regulatory control of the civil service? 

Mr. Irons. Let me answer it this way: 
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There are 1,226 that we have to pass upon the grades under the 
terms of the Classification Act. There are a total of 1,330 of the 
1,390 on which we play one part or another—have some form of 
control over. There are 60 over which we have no control whatsoever; 
they do not come into it for any purpose at all. 

Mr. Hemput. Is there anything, sir, that would prevent the Civil 
Service Commission from giving adequate supervision or adequate 
oy xR control to the whole 4,510? 

Mr. Irons. If I understood the chairman, the 4,510 includes Presi- 
dential appointees, many of whom I presume are also subject to con- 
firmation by the Senate. So it would not seem to me it would be 
appropriate for the Civil Service Commission to be injected into that 
process. 

Mr. Hempuiiy. Of course, those that are not confirmed by the 
Senate but come into the Government certainly, if they are good public 
servants, are going to subscribe to some standards, and the civil 
service standards and regulations, I assume, are the highest possible. 

Mr. Irons. That is right. 

Mr. Hempuime. The Civil Service Act, or such regulations as have 
been issued, certainly would not require of them any more than you 
would expect of them ordinarily. 

Mr. Irons. I expect many of them are subject now to rather rigid 
standards such as those of the Foreign Service Act administered by 
the State Department. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Ellsworth, I would like to know if you could give 
us any explanation of this situation, that in October 1957 it was 
represented that various Government agencies needed 350 super- 

rades. Then, in reply to a Civil Service Commission request in 
January 1958, the agencies came in with the statements and said 
that they needed 1,670 supergrades. 

Mr. Ex.utsworru. I think the reason for that is the nature of the 
situation itself. The 350 represented what you might call distress 
applications from the agencies for assignments of 16, 17, and 18 
grades, knowing full well everyone who made such a request knew 
that the Commission had practically no spaces available, but each 
agency hoped that by some miracle or other it might be granted. 

When we sent out a letter in January anticipating the need for 
such information at a hearing of this kind, we merely indicated that 
we would like to know how many jobs each agency had which, in 
their judgment, ought to be assigned to the 16, 17, or 18 grade. They 
again know that their decision, of course, was not final. They merely 
gave us their optimistic request on it. 

We do not think there would be anywhere near half of those found 
to be eligible under our present basis of allocation. 

Mr. Davis. When you say distress need for supergrade, just what 
do you mean by that? 

Mr. Exttsworrn. This is what I mean. 

Mr. Davis. They ought never to ask for one unless there is an 
absolute need for it. 

Mr. E.usworrns. In response to our letter, this last was not a 
request, it was merely a statement of their judgment as to how many 
supergrades they really ought to have. 

r. Davis. In other words, how many they could use if the lid was 
taken off. 
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Mr. Eviswortn. If they just had the complete authority. That 
was what that meant. 

Now, the other, this application, is a very serious matter supported 
by documents, and is made by the agency, and when I use the word 
“‘distress,’’ I think of it in this way: 

An agency head, for example, the Department of Commerce not 
long ago—maybe it has been filled now, but I do not know. They 
needed to employ a man as the worldwide director of our international 
trade fair program, quite a good-sized program. That job could not 
be filled any higher than a 15, because we did not have any space to 
give to it. 

They were endeavoring to hire a man for that job for $11,600 a year, 
and I submit, Mr. Chairman, that that type of responsibility would 
just have to require a man capable of earning a higher salary than that. 

That is what I mean by distress. 

Mr. Davis. There were 350 such situations as that, then. 

Mr. ExiswortH. Approximately that, yes; that many requests. 

Mr. Davis. It is just a question, then, of who passes on it, whether 
it is you, the agency head, or whether it is the Congress, and so forth. 

Mr. Extswortn. Under present conditions, we are required to 
pass on it. 

Mr. Davis. I know, but I say, as to the actual need of it, you say 
they said they had 350 distress situations. You say you probably 
would cut that down to half. So I say it is just a question of who is 
passing on the need, as to whether it is so absolute or not. 

Mr. Ettswortu. No, it is a question as to the evaluation of the job. 
That is the only thing that counts. There is nothing else involved. 
Whether or not a 16 requested by an agency, when they give all of the 
facts about it, whether the job as they describe it measures up with 
the other 1,226 or whatever number of 16’s we have, if it is the same 
and equal value of all the other jobs in that grade, then it is entitled to 
be a 16. And only that can be decided by a majority of the Com- 
missioners. 

The point I am trying to make is that there is considerable control 
over this subject. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I think you know of the very high 
respect and esteem in which I hold you, and I certainly want to be 
respectful toward the Civil Service Commission. I recognize they 
have responsibilities and burdens. I say that because the remarks 
I am going to make are going to be very blunt. 

There is an old admonition about looking gift horses in the mouth. 
I think the executive branch, in coming in with a request for the 
removal of the ceiling, is not only looking the gift horse in the mouth 
but is proposing to turn the horse out to pasture. 

Is it not true that under the congressional restrictions there has 
been since 1949 an increase of over 1,000 in the number of supergrades, 
by approval of Congress? 

Mr. E.uswortn. Approximately that. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. So that there has been some measure of response 
at least, on the part of Congress, to a showing by the agencies or the 
Commission, or both, that ove is a need for an increased number of 
supergrades. 

Mr. E.tswortu. That is right. 
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Mr. JowansEeN. Congress, in other words has not been completely 
adamant and completely hard in its resistance to such increases; is 
that not true? 

Mr. Evuswortu. I think that in general is true, except for the 
fact that a lot of increases have been made by the Appropriations 
Committee, and not through the consideration of this committee. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. That is correct; and I have the same critical view 
of that type of action as the chairman has indicated, and as I am sure 
the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission had as a Member of 
Congress. 

But the fact still remains that by action of Congress, in one way or 
another, there has been this increase in the number of supergrades. 

Mr. Evtswortu. That is correct, on a numerical basis. 

I still question whether it is a reasonable thing to allocate and de- 
termine the basis on which a job should be made a supergrade on one 
basis and limit it by a numerical rule of thumb on the other. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But at least in 1,000 cases there has been an ad- 
justment between the standards set for the jobs and the restrictions 
of Congress. There has been a concession on the part of the Con- 
gress to meet those standards with respect to 1,000. 

Mr. Exiitswortn. That is correct, I believe. I think that upon a 
showing that the management needs of the Government required it, 
the Congress has responded. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. So that the departments have not gone back empty- 
handed, whether the increase in supergrades came through the Ap- 
propriations Committee route or came through this committee. 

Mr. E.usworts. | suppose some of them have. I do not know 
the whole history of the requests. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But not totally emptyhanded, with 1,000 increases. 

Mr. Exiutsworrn. No. In other words, it has gone from 400 up to 
1,390. There has been a response to the need. 

Mr. JonanseENn. Is there any reason to believe that the Congress 
will suddenly adopt a policy of refusing either by the Appropriations 
Committee route or by this committee route—that the Congress will 
frown on, will refuse to grant any further increases in the number of 
supergrades? 

Mr. Exiitsworts. No, I do not think that is thought. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. But it is proposed in this recommendation, that 
record to the contrary notwithstanding, the complete control over the 
number of supergrades is going to be vested in a nonelected body 
not responsible to the voters. 

Mr. Exusworts. No, I have to disagree with that, in this way: 
If it were just a matter of numbers, yes, I would agree that that is 
exactly correct. But that is not the point involved. The allocation 
of a job as a supergrade job has to rest with the facts regarding the 
job and not with any set of numbers or any limitation or anything 
else. It is either worth the 16 or itis not. That is our job to determine. 
If there are 100 that require that allocation, we cannot change it. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. And on the record since 1949, there have been at 
least 1,000 cases in which a showing by the departments or the Civil 
Service Commission was made that the standards set by the Com- 
mission required 1,000 additional supergrades, and in which the 
Congress has responded to that showing. 

Mr. Exiutsworrn. That is right. 
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Mr. JoHANSEN. And it is acknowledged that there is no evidence 
that the Congress is about to close and lock the doors forever on any 
further increases, any further response to such showing. 

Mr. Ex.uswortna. I| think that is correct. 

I believe the difference between us is simply this: From our point 
of view, the numerical method of setting the limitation is not the 
proper one. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Is there any other method whereby a limitation or 
a control can be exercised by the Congress? 

Mr. Exiutsworrn. It gets into the technical personnel management 
problem here. But the Congress has set these limitations in the 
Classification Act by the spelling out of the several grades, 1 to 18. 
The difference is that with reference to grades 1 to 15, there is not 
any problem. That is about 99.4 percent of all the payroll. But 
with reference to the 16, 17, and 18, then this other arbitrary limitation 
comes on. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. If it comes to a choice between having no congres- 
sional control on the numbers and having congressional control over 
the numbers in all grades, I would take the latter choice. The thing 
that concerns me, Mr. Chairman, is that it is a removal of a degree of 
congressional control heretofore exercised, no matter how we seek to 
justify it, and that is the thing that disturbs me. 

You testified that it is possible for committees of Congress to have 
a report from the Civil Service Commission and/or the agencies with 
respect to the number of supergrades that have been added. It 
seems to me that is a post mortem proposition. It seems to me that 
that is inviting the Congress to come in and view the dead body of 
economy in the Federal Government after it is dead. 

I would like to have Congress have some effective control in pin- 
pointing these increases before they become a fact. Certainly, by 
the acknowledgment in the record here, Congress has not been totally 
derelict in granting those increases, when it was shown that by the 
standards set by Congress the need was there. 

Mr. Evtswortn. Yes. I might add this, Mr. Johansen. The 
Civil Service Commission can be called to account at any time by this 
committee. Looking at it now as I might if I were sitting where you 
are, it would seem to me that that would be a better basis of control 
than to try to set the number of 16, 17, and 18 jobs that there are in a 
government of 2 million employees. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But it is not a flexible guess in the sense that an error 
in that guess can subsequently be corrected by the Congress? 

Mr. E.uswortn. That is right, except that I can tell you that in 
the year that I have been Chairman of the Commission, it has seemed 
awfully inflexible, because here we sit, knowing full well, as with this 
Department of Commerce job I just mentioned, that there is very 
grave need for additional supergrades, but we are helpless to do any- 
thing about it. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned that Department of Commerce job 
again that you referred to a while ago. 

In the third quarter of fiscal 1958, there are 6 vacancies in super- 
grade categories in the Department of Commerce. How many were 
there at the time they asked for this position? 

Mr. Irons. We try to maintain a reserve in the neighborhood of 
5 to 7. I would expect that when the request came, we had our re- 
serve within that range. 
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Mr. Davis. You were able to fill it, then, were you not? 

Mr. Irons. We were able to fill it in this last quarter. We have 
377 requests in the house that had already been evaluated by us as 
worth 16, 17, and 18. You have to choose. 

Mr. Davis. If you are able to maintain a reserve, then there is 
really no distress situation at all; is there? 

Mr. Irons. If we filled the 7, we still have 370 that we cannot fill, 
that have not been evaluated. 

Mr. Davis. I notice they are now asking to have 95 supergrade po- 
sitions, and they are asking for 140 more. They want more than 
double the amount they have. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. One other question, Mr. Chairman. 

You say that the Congress can call the Civil Service Commission 
to account in this matter of supergrades. What is the actual pro- 
cedure which the Congress can follow, and what is the effective con- 
sequence of the Congress calling the Commission to account? What 
does the gentleman mean by that, and what does that calling to ac- 
count mean in terms of effective control when it is an after-the-fact 
action? 

Mr. Exvtswortn. It does not necessarily have to be after the fact, 
asIseeit. If this committee found that a Civil Service Commission— 
let us hope it would not be the present one—had been derelict in its 
duty, that it had been lax and careless and just simply allocated super- 
grades under the pressure of the agencies, I assure you you would 
immediately take some action to stop that. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Such as what? 

Mr. Exuswortu. You could do it legislatively. You could do it 
by a blast in the press, for example. There are many ways that you 
could bring control to bear upon an agency. 

Mr. JoHanseEn. I have seen a great many blasts in the press directed 
at the executive branch that did not seem to penetrate downtown in 
terms of any effective results. If there is going to be control by Con- 
gress, does it not basically have to be before the fact? 

Mr. Extutswortu. Yes, but I am having difficulty interpreting that 
question with reference to this problem. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Let me ask it this way: 

There certainly is an effective control on the part of Congress now 
with the limit on supergrades and with the requirement that before 
that limit can be raised, you must come back to the Congress in one 
way or another and get approval. Whether it is desirable or not 
I am waiving at the moment. But that is an effective before-the-fact 
control; is it not? 

Mr. Extutswortu. There is no doubt of that. It is a numerical 
control. My feeling is that the numerical control is not the practical 
way, because it inevitably has to be a guess. 

Mr. JoHaNnsen. What alternate control is there that Congress can 
exercise before the fact? 

Mr. Exiutswortx. Our Commission has the greatest respect for the 
committees of Congress, including the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committees of Congress, and I would say, again speaking and thinking 
as I would if I were a Member, other than where I am, that if this 
committee of Congress were to set up some basis of accountability in 
addition to what we have—we are already required to report an- 
nually—some greater degree of accountability, I am sure it would 
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provide you with a control that would be more practical than the 
numerical control such as you propose. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I do not want to be unfair to the witness, and I will 
not press the point, because it is an impromptu question. But does 
the Chairman have any specific suggestions as to the actions that 
could be taken by the Congress to set up this alternate type of before- 
the-fact control? 

Mr. E.usworru.. I do not want to answer that just off the cuff. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. That is why I qualified my question. 

Mr. Exvitswortn. | know that such a thing could be arranged and 
set up. But I think it would require some conferences, and in fact 
your own staff would probably be well qualified to do it. 

Mr. Jowansen. I would say to the Chairman with all respect 
that there would be, it seems to me, a more convincing case for 
turning the horse out to pasture and absolving Congress of any 
odateels if there could be some recommendations along that line. [ 
would welcome them so that they might be evaluated. 

I do not want to be in the position of heckling the executive 
branch or hamstringing them in the performance of their duties that 
are imposed on them by Congress. But I am deeply concerned over 
the fact that the law of gravity seems to be completely reversed in 
this matter of the Federal Government, that things seem to gravitate 
more and more to the top as the chairman has pointed out, and I 
feel that I would be remiss as a Member of Congress to consent to 
taking the controls that we do have off, unless I had some knowledge 
of alternate controls that offered some promise of effective control. 
Otherwise, God knows, and only God knows, what the end is going 
to be. 

Mr. Exuswortu. Mr. Johansen, I have made the argument which 
I believe is a reasonable one regarding the taking off of the numerical 
controls. But as a practical proposition, as you have pointed out, 
the numerical control, the numbers have worked to the satisfaction 
of the committee in the past except until fairly recently. As a prac- 
tical matter, if it seems easier to do it by setting a number, then set a 
number. But whatever happens, we cannot operate an efficient 
Government under the need for more management-level positions 
that we have now. In other words, whatever you want to do we 
will live with and we will work with, of course. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I appreciate that statement. 

Mr. Exttswortn. I am giving you the argument that appeals to 
me for exercising a control more scientifically than a numerical one. 

But I do not want to have it misunderstood that it has to be a 
certain way. ‘There has to be some relief from this present situation, 
with 350 jobs that the agencies sincerely believe ought to be in the 
higher grades, and with only half a dozen spaces available that we 
could assign. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I would be willing to sit here in session until the 
adjournment of Congress, and after the adjournment if necessary, to 
receive those requests and go into them, and I would support them 
where they are justified. But it seems to me that the alternative 
which is proposed is to take the Congress out of the picture almost 
totally as far as effective control is concerned, and that I just cannot 
subscribe to. 

I have here a list of some unfilled supergrade vacancies. The 
number runs to about 66 or 70. 
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Mr. Etusworts. You mean positions at present allocated in the 
supergrades but not filled—presently vacant? 

Mir. JOHANSEN. Yes. 

Mr. E.itsworts. That is right. There are always some of those. 

Mr. JonansEN. I realize you may not fit those to the specific needs 
you have. 

Mr. Exvtswortu. No, here is the situation on that. 

An agency had a vacancy in a 16, 17, or 18. We require that 
that vacancy be filled, that that space be used within 90 days, or else 
that good reason be given us why not. If it is not filled within 90 days, 
that space is voided and we apply it to one of our 350 unfilled alloca- 
tions. And there are a number of reasons why an agency might 
require 90 days for the filling of a vacancy. In some cases it might 
take a security check that would run that length of time. But we 
void them if they are not filled by then. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. I do not want to minimize the problems the 
Commission has, Mr. Chairman. I want to work with the Commission 
on it. But I am more deeply concerned than I can express over the 
convenient and easy solution which adds up to an elimination of 
effective before-the-fact congressional control; and I respect the 
gentleman’s views to the contrary, but I feel very strongly on that 
point. 

Mr. Davis. If they take the supergrades away from the respon- 
sibility of Congress, and then the State Department is successful 
in taking away control over tariffs and imports, as they are trying to do 
during this week and next week, and a few more of the agencies take 
away congressional functions, it is going pretty soon to get around to 
where it would be pretty easy to be a Member of Congress. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I think, stating it conversely, 
pretty soon it will be difficult to justify our having the Congress, 
or any of us being Members. 

Mr. Davis. When it reaches that point, it will be pretty hard on the 
taxpayer, too, I think. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I agree. 

That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunnincHam. What percentage of these supergrade jobs, if 
you can tell me, are filled by promotion from the ranks as compared 
to searching out and engaging for employment new talent? 

Mr. Etitswortu. That would be about 80 percent. Actually, 
what supergrade jobs we have charge of are career jobs. In other 
words, they are in the competitive service, and they represent the 
jobs that are a career type of management job. For example, Mr. 
Irons is a grade 18, as Executive Director of the Commission. We 
could not, I am sure, have gone out into private life and hired a man 
to be Executive Director, because it requires what Mr. Irons has had, 
many years of intimate knowledge of the agency of which he is now 
Executive Director. 

So most of them are promotions; I would say 80 percent. 

Mr. CunnincHam. Outside of your Commission, the agencies come 
in and ask for these supergrade positions and they have to justify 
them? 

Mr. Extusworrn. They have to apply for and justify each position, 
and it has to have a complete description. 
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Mr. Cunnincuaom. If I had my way about it, I wish they would 
do that for each of their grades. I was in the employ of the Govern- 
ment for a while, and I do not think there is enough control or periodic 
review of the various grades as the vacancies occur, to justify their 
being filled. I know the agency head might be anxious to fill them 
because there is a certain reason why he wants to keep these jobs filled. 
But it would certainly be a hundred percent agreeable to me if the 
Civil Service Commission would review each vacancy to see whether 
or not it was necessary to fill it. 

Mr. Extswortnh. We do bave a continuing operation on that very 
subject. In other words, we have an entire Bureau of Inspections 
and Classification, and we are constantly inspecting and reevaluating 
the position of all the agencies. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. The job I was in, although I was only there for 
a year and a half, | remember I had each year to write up a description 
of what our duties were. 

Mr. Exuiswortu. That is right. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. Of course, anybody that is in one of those jobs 
is going to make that as big and as imposing as he can. I was a bit 
bashful when I first came in there, and said, “What did my predecessor 
have down?” So the girl brought it in, and he had been there for 
about 20 years, and knew how to write up a good one. I looked at it, 
and I thought, ‘“My goodness, he was a very important man.” I 
did not think the duties were nearly as inclusive as he had written, 
but that went back to the agency head here, and I suppose it made 
some deep impression. I think he way oversold himself. 

Mr. Eutswortu. We have what we call the audit, classification 
audit, and we try to search out those padded job descriptions and 
reevaluate them, and do, of course. It goes on all the time. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Certainly. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Did the gentleman get the same job description 
and rating as his predecessor? 

Mr. CunninGHam. Yes. I rewrote the job description, and I got 
the same rating. 

Mr. Exitswortnu. We are constantly working on that. That is one 
of the Civil Service Commission’s big functions, to keep that under 
control. 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. Just for my own information, too: I had a young 
man write me here a couple of weeks ago, from my district, and he 
had college training, but not a degree, and he wanted to get into 
Civil Service, Government service. Being a newcomer, I did not 
know too much about all of this. I said, ‘‘Well, go to the civil service 
office in Omaha, and outline to them what your background and 
abilities are, and they will probably assign you a rating.” 

He wrote back and told me later that that is not the case. You 
have to apply for a specific job. Is that true? 

Mr. Exitswortnu. They probably told him what examinations were 
pending with reference to his particular qualifications. There is one 
exception: If he was what we call college caliber, in other words, a 
college graduate, or was of equivalent experience, he would take the 
Federal service entrance examination. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. He has to have a degree to take that examina- 
tion? 
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Mr. Extsworrn. No, he does not, but he has to prove on a pre- 
liminary application statement that he is, in the judgment of the 
Commission, qualified to take it. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Generally speaking, outside of that particular 
activity, if a young man wants to get into the Government service, 
he may be 34, somewhere in that area; he has had certain training, 
he has been making a living. If he wants to get into the Federal 
service, he has to search out for a vacancy and apply for that job. 

Mr. Exusworts. That is right. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. There is no pool of talent that you can choose 
from. 

Mr. Ex.uswortu. No, the Federal service entrance examination 

registers are the only pool, and that is the generally college level. 
The others, there are big lists of examinations and positions available, 
- most anybody can find one or more of those he would be interested 

, I think, if he wanted to find a job, and then take the examination 
ane get on the register. 

Mr. CunnincuHaM. That is all I have. 

Mr. Corserr. I have no questions this morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hempuiuu. May I ask one question? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Hempuiwy. Has the Civil Service Commission done anything 
to discourage the departments and bureaus going-to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, asking authorization in one form or another, lol's 
supergrade? 

Mr. Extswortn. No; I have not felt it in my province to do that, 
because they come to us with a very compelling story as to their 
distress and ask, ‘““‘What can we do?” There is nothing I can tell 
them. If the spaces do not exist, we have not got them, I cannot tell 
them not to go to the Appropriations Committee, and I cannot tell 
them to do it. There is nothing which I can do, as a Commissioner. 

Mr. Hemputiiyi. Does the Appropriations Committee have author- 
ization? Or is this the committee of authorization? I am asking 
because I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Extitsworrn. No; it is subject to a point of order, because it is 
legislation on an appropriations bill. 

Mr. Hempniiy. That is what I understood. So this committee has 
the authorization. 

Mr. Exvisworrn. That is right. 

Mr. Hempaiii. And the bureaus and the departments know that; 
do they not? 

Mr. Extswortn. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Hempuixi. And the proper place to apply for relief would be 
to this committee? 

Mr. Evitsworts. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Hemputiy. Or the committee of the Senate? 

That is what I understood. 

Mr. Exvutsworrn. If I might respectfully suggest to the committee, 
this is a subject that could very well be kept under more or less con- 
stant review, because there has been no change in the number of super- 
grades as authorized by legislation from this committee, certainly not 
within a year, and maybe longer than that. I do not know how long 
it has been since there has been any change in the basic statute. The 
changes have come about in these other ways, which I do not think 
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is the orderly way to have it done. I do not believe in legislation on 
an appropriations bill. But the pressure has been awfully severe. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hempuiu. Yes. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Does the Chairman or do the members of the 
Commission feel it is in order when the departments indicate to 
them that they are going to go by the Appropriations Committee 
route? Do you feel at liberty and do you suggest to them that they 
come instead to this committee for authorization? 

Mr. Ex.isworrs. | do not think that would be in our province. 
However, as a practical matter, we know there is no bill pending to 
do that through this committee, and the committee has not taken 
any action on it. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask the gentlemen a question at this point. 

Did you know that the Senate classified pay bill provided for some 
500 supergrade positions? 

Mr. Exiswortn. | understand that is in the bill that has passed 
the Senate. 

Mr. Davis. Did you recall that when you said there was no legisla- 
tion on this? 

Mr. Exttswortn. That is quite recent. If that was passed, of 
course, that would take a great deal of pressure off. 

Mr. Davis. I do not know that it will posh, but you said there were 
no bills pending that would take care of the situation. 

Mr. Etitswortu. My thinking went prior to the actual passage 
of the bill by the Senate. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, I want to be proper in my reference 
to the other body. But does the chairman mean that we may be 
blackjacked into taking either 500 more supergrades or voting against 
the classified pay bill? 

Mr. Davis. As the gentleman knows, this committee struck out 
all after the enacting ales and substituted the House bill, without 
the five-hundred-odd supergrades. But, of course, whatever happens, 
the House will have to pass a bill, and then it will have to go to 
conference. I do not know what will come out of that. 

Mr. JoHaNnsEeN. May I say, Mr. Chairman, I earnestly hope and 
pray that the House conferees will be firm in their position on that 
particular proposal. 

Mr. Davis. I appreciate your observation. I do not know who 
would be on the conference committee, of course. I cannot say what 
would happen. 

Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Hempuiiy. No questions. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have some questions, Mr. Cassell? 

Mr. CasseLuL. As a matter of mechanics, Mr. Chairman, at the 
present time your staff work on these applications is performed within 
your Bureau of Inspections and Classification Audits. Within that 
Bureau, you have a small unit, the name of which I do not recall, but 
it a special one that is composed of probably two professional people 
and the necessary clerical workers to handle these requests. 

As Mr. Cunningham indicated, the review that that staff makes of 
these applications is purely paperwork. At the present time, it is 
preaudit. Were the ceiling to be removed, would that become a 
postaudit operation, and would you require a materially larger staff? 
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Mr. Exuswortu. Could you answer that, Mr. Irons? 

Mr. Irons. I could answer it this way: That we will continue our 
practice of preauditing any position that was proposed to be placed 
in the supergrade area. Of the requests that the agencies asked for 
in response to that January circular from which we got a total of 
something like 1,331, we already have 377 of those in the house and 
evaluated. So that much is out of the way. We would not enhance 
< staff for more than a month or 60 days by 1 or 2 specialists in the 
field. 

Mr. Casse.u. Your evaluation is based purely on paperwork? Or 
do you have a sufficient staff to go to the field, into the office, and make 
an on-site survey and investigation of the job? 

Mr. Irons. We do several things. We not only have the paper 
proposal, of course, but we either do one of those things or both 
things. We will either make a desk audit of that position—that is, 
go out and look at the man actually doing the job to see how it con- 
forms with what is on paper—or, more normally, we discuss the opera- 
tion of the job with that man’s immediate supervisor, to get a more 
comprehensive picture than we can from a piece of paper. 

Mr. CasseLtu. My concern in the picture was that, knowing that 
the special classification audit is pretty limited in the number of 
personnel that they have for the job they have to do, the fact that they 
are quite a bit behind in their routine audit work—they are a thousand 
fo better off than they were a few years ago, but they are still 

ehind—if you throw this additional load into the field for the 
control that Congress is going to want on it, you are going to require 
additional people; are you not? 

Mr. Irons. No; we would use the people that we have, for a tempo- 
rary period of time. 

Mr. Casseuu. And the other audit work would suffer? 

Mr. Irons. It would suffer by the cost of two men for, say 60 
days—something like that. But we would have to do it, if this 
committee, as a result of listening to testimony, decides that say 750 
supergrades are needed. We would have to do it with regard to that 
750. 

Mr. Jouansen. Mr. Chairman, do I understand that the decisions 
on the part of the Civil Service Commission, if it were to have the 
control over the supergrades, rests primarily on the recommendations 
of this staff? 

Mr. Irons. Yes. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. To what extent do the individual members of the 
Civil Service Commission review, check, appraise the recommenda- 
tions of this staff? 

Mr. Irons. I will have to ask the Commissioner to answer that 
question. 

Mr. Extswortu. It depends on the nature of the case. The staff 
work is all laid before us in a file in each one of these requests. If it is 
pretty clear that the staff recommendation is right, then there is no 
problem. Wedo not make any further investigation. But a number 
of times I myself have called up the agency head to find out just what 
there was about this job that required the allocation of, say, an 18. 
It is with reference to the 18’s that I take the sharpest view, because 
they are very high. 
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Mr. JonansEeN. Mr. Chairman, with all respect to the Commis- 
sioners, and with full recognition that there does have to be delega- 
tion of certain detail work to staffs, | cannot help expressing concern 
that we are transferring a control not alone, Mr. Chairman, to the 
Commissioners, but to a staff that is anonymous, so far as we are 
concerned, upon which, to some considerable degree, the Commis- 
sioners must rely, so that the control gets further and further away, 
and further and further diluted, and further and further lost in the 
bureaucracy. 

Mr. Davis. Is that all you had? 

Mr. CassE.u. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. We will have to conclude this hearing now, and tomor- 
row we will hear from the Defense Department, that will be repre- 
sented by Hon. Hugh Milton, Assistant Secretary for Manpower, and 
Mr. Leon Wheeless, Director of Civilian Personnel Policy in the 
Office of Secretary of Defense. 

Mr. Roberts, I regret very much that we did not reach you today. 
We will arrange through the staff with you a suitable date for you 
to appear in the next week or two, at a time that is agreeable to you. 
Thank you very much for coming today. 

And thank you, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Irons, for your appearance. 

The committee is adjourned until tomorrow at 10 a. m. 

(Whereupon, at 12 noon, the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a. m., Thursday, May 29, 1958.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION OF THE 
Post Orrice AND Crvit Service ComMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 215, 
House Office Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the sub- 
committee) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

The hearing today is a continuation of a series of hearings begun 
yesterday on the question of supergrades. 

We are pleased to have with us today Assistant Secretary of the 
Army Hon. Hugh M. Milton II, who will be accompanied by Mr. 
Leon Wheeless, Director of the Office of Civilian Personnel Policy, 
Office of the Secretary of Defense; Capt. W. Price, United States 
Navy, Deputy Chief of Industrial Relations, Depar tment of the Navy; 
Mr. Robert H. W illey, Director of Civilian ‘Personnel, Department of 
the Army; Mr. John WwW atts, Director of Civilian Personnel, Depart- 
ment of the Air Force; and Mr. James P. Goode, Deputy Director of 
Manpower, Personnel, ‘and Organization, Department of the Air Force. 

At the conclusion of the verbal statements and testimony, I under- 
stand that there will be some classified information presented in the 
form of slides, and the committee will go into executive session for that. 

An announcement will be made at the time, so that arrangements 
can be made for the executive session. 

Secretary Milton, we are always glad to have you with us here 
before this subcommittee, and we are pleased, indeed, to have you 
here today. If you would proceed, we would be glad to have your 
statement. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. HUGH M. MILTON II, ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
OF THE ARMY (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL AND RESERVE 
FORCES), ACCOMPANIED BY LEON WHEELESS, DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL POLICY, OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE; CAPT. W. PRICE, UNITED STATES 
NAVY, DEPUTY CHIEF OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, DEPART- 
MENT OF THE NAVY; ROBERT H. WILLEY, DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN 
PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY; JOHN WATTS, 
DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN PERSONNEL, DEPARTMENT OF THE 
AIR FORCE; AND JAMES P. GOODE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OF 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND ORGANIZATION, DEPARTMENT 
OF THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Mitron. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I find 
myself approaching this task in somewhat of a depressed atmosphere, 
for each of you knows the tremendous loss which we have suffered in 
the untimely demise of Secretary Francis. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, if you would permit me to interrupt 
you at that point, I, personally, learned with much sorrow and sadness 
of the death of Secretary Francis. Several members of our subcom- 
mittee, when we opened these hearings yesterday, spoke about their 
sorrow and their grief in this loss which we feel as members of this 
subcommittee in the passing of Mr. Francis. 

Mr. Mitron. He was tremendously dedicated to the strong defense 
of this country. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; indeed. 

Mr. Mixron. And he had such a humane and understanding heart 
that in the personnel field his services were just invaluable. 

Mr. Davis. They surely were. 

Mr. Mitton. When we understood that you were going to have 
these hearings, Secretary Francis asked me if I could come with him 
on this occasion, and he had prepared a talk to make to you. I am 
going to try as best I can to give you his thinking as well as my own 
convictions. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I do approach the 
problem in a sense of mutuality. I have had the privilege of appear- 
ing before this committee several times. You have always been so 
helpful that I feel like I ought to just lay my problems out before you, 
and then rely upon your wisdom and your background and your 
guidance to help me solve them. 

Mr. Davis. If you will permit another interruption right there, 
Mr. Secretary, I would like to say—and I think I am expressing the 
feeling of the entire subcommittee—that in our experience in dealing 
with you we have learned that you do lay the truth and the facts 
out on top of the table, and we can accept what you say at face value. 

Mr. Mitton. We will always try to do that. 

With regard to this particular problem which is confronting you, 
may I go back and repeat just a little bit of history so far as it applies 
to the Department of Defense? ’ 

In 1947, through the efforts of the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee, we were granted 45 spaces for scientific and professional 
positions and the salaries were set, I believe, at between $10,000 and 
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$15,000. At that time there was an awakening or the part of this 
committee, and of the Department of Defense, as to the necessity for 
research and development, and highly trained engineers and pro- 
fessional people. 

In 1956, through efforts of this committee, you passed through the 
lower House of the Congress a bill authorizing 275 positions, which 
formerly had been 45, for the Department of Defense, and 35 positions 
for NSA. The Senate cut that back to 120 and 25, respectively—1i20 
for the Department of Defense and 25 for the NSA. At that time, 
you raised the salaries from $10,000 to $15,000 spread to $12,500 to 
$19,000. Subsequently, this year, we have had authority to add 15 
spaces by reason of the Advanced Research Projects Agency in the 
Department of Defense. Thus, this moment, our posture is 135 
positions in the Department of Defense and 25 in NSA. 

The bill, as it was initially drawn and as it has been modified in 
1956, has been a great boon to us. You allowed increased salaries 
in the first place, which we found necessary in order to compete with 
industry, and then, in addition, you allowed us the flexibility of 
putting a man in where we could pay him what his services were worth, 
and I can truthfully say that at no time have I ever heard any criti- 
cism of the flexibility which was written in the law, and we certainly 
hope that we can retain the flexibility, because in this fast-moving 
world in which we live it is hard for us to tell from one moment to 
the next where our load is going to be placed. It really changes from 
one month to another and, heace, the maximum degree of flexibility 
is, of course, desirable. 

As the chairman has announced, at the end of this meeting I would 
like to show you a very telling chart which I brought over. Our 
research and development is moving at such a rapid rate that it is 
just inconceivable—and I sometimes say that it is fantastic. In 1956, 
we had an appropriation request of only $1.4 billion for research and 
development. In 1959, it is going to be $2.6 billion. More than 
twice that $2.6 billion which I mentioned is in other areas in our 
budget that tie into scientific development, and not only is the quan- 
tity of scientific development being increased, but the magnitude and 
complexity is just reaching the point where it is almost beyond human 
comprehension. So, we are facing a very tremendous problem 

We are not only in an international race for parity and superiority, 
but we find ourselves in a national competitive position where our 
own industry is clamoring for the talent which we need as well in the 
military. Therefore, I say that the problem is tremendous, and it 
taxes and challenges the best effort of all of us. 

We have made a survey as to what we need at this moment. T am 
referring only to Public Law 313, and the subsequent revisions there- 
of, as to what our needs actually are. As I think the committee 
knows, in the overall figures which have been submitted to the com- 
mittee we have requested 450 scientific and professional positions in 
the Department of Defense and 50 positions for NSA. 

Now, 450 was not our initial request. Actually, we asked for 514, 
but, before anything is brought to a committee of this stature, we have 
to go through several echelons and defend our position. The higher 
echelons trimmed it down to the 450. So, our position at this moment 
is that we have 135, and we are asking for 450 for the Department of 
Defense and we are asking a raise from 25 to 50 in the NSA. 
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Now, may I turn our attention for a moment to the supergrades 
which apply to the grades of 16, 17, and 18? At the present moment 
in the Department of Defense we have 281 positions. They come to 
us as follows: 270 out of the governmentwide total in the Classifica- 
tion Act, plus 1 by special statute in the Engineer Corps, and 10 
which you have authorized for the Advanced Research Projects 
Agency, which makes it 281. 

Now, at the request of the Civil Service Commission in January— 
you asked them to send you a list so that you could have the proper 
appraisal as to the number of positions required—we did make a 
very thorough study, and we are asking for an increase in these posi- 
tions of 222. When you add the 222 to the 281, that will give you 
something like 503. I am speaking only of the Department of De- 
fense now. I will pick up the NSA in just a moment. But if we 
get the 450 scientific and professional positions, then we can take 
about 70 out of the supergrades and, therefore, we subtracted 70 
from the 503, which brought it down to 433, and we leveled it off 
at a request of 430. 

The reason I emphasize that, Mr. Chairman, is because, as I have 
appeared before your committee, I sense the feeling of this committee 
that they wanted us to keep scientific and professional personnel in the 
Public Law 313 category and, when there were matters of adminis- 
trative and executive authority, you wanted those shown as super- 

rades. 

That is the reason why we made that switch, to more clearly come 
in line with what we construe to be the wishes of this committee. 

With regard to NSA, at the present time they have 31 of these 
supergrades. Their needs are 75, but, by reason of the same situation 
that 1 mentioned a few moments ago, we can get by with 500 super- 
grades in NSA. So, with regard to the supergrades, we are asking 
for 430 in the Department of Defense and 50 in NSA. 

I would like to expand, if I may, upon the need for supergrades, 
because I have always sensed the concern of this committee, as well 
as my own. Weare living in a day where it seems as though there is 
a tremendous demand for high-quality people in executive and ad- 
ministrative positions. This is a trend in industry as well as a trend 
in Government. 

The Cordiner Committee, which went through the entire pay system 
of the Department of Defense, felt that one of the biggest drawbacks 
to a really good personnel system was the lack of that incentive for 
executive and administrative positions, and they fully appreciated 
that the tendency was to have an ever-increasing percentage of the 
higher grades—executive and administrative type—in this day when 
automation is taking over so much of the lower level. 

I am fully aware that this committee is quite concerned about what 
you have chosen to call a creeping grade structure. I, too, am con- 
cerned about it. It was only a year or 2 years ago, Judge Davis, that 
you raised this question with me, and I told you of my concern about 
it, and went back to my Advisory Committee—the people with whom 
you are quite familiar—and told them of your concern and that we 
must watch it and study it, and they did. They went out into the 
field and in their report they came back and said that, with the intro- 
duction of automation and with the demands of research and develop- 
ment that I could expect, this was a problem that I was just going to 
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have to watch with constant vigilance, and I understood precisely, 
myself, as time moved on that I was going to find this was going to be 
a continuing problem. 

I know of your concern, and I thought I ought to add that at this 
particular moment, because it is bound to be raised, I am certain, 
but I would like for you to know that we are constantly watching it. 

We have prepared for the members of the committee, and we have 
for each of you, 2 books, one of which is a detailed analysis, by posi- 
tions, of the 450 positions which we are asking for in 313 and the other 
of the 430 positions which we are asking for in our supergrades. I am 
certain when you look it over you will find that they cover a broad 
expanse. 

In the 313 area, they go everywhere from air development centers 
to the development of new and even newer types of conventional 
weapons. I hope you do not find any in there that you think are 
invalid, because we have screened these very, very carefully. 

Mr. Chairman, I think I have covered about all that I would like 
to say at this moment. I know your desire for questions. 

In summary, we are asking that the 313’s in the Defense Depart- 
ment be raised from 135 to 450, and in NSA from 25 to 50. 

In the supergrade area, we are asking that the 281 in the Department 
of Defense be raised to 430, and that in NSA they be raised from 31 to 
50, an increase of 19. 

Sir, that completes the part of my briefing with respect to the 
overall picture of Defense. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary, for that compre- 
hensive statement. 

We would like to go into some detail in some of these matters. 

Could you tell us with reference to the increase of 500 GS-15 
positions in 1957 in what area the positions were placed? 

Mr. Mitton. Mr. Chairman, may I feel free to call upon some of 
my colleagues here? 

Mr. Wheeless, are you in a position to answer that? 

Mr. Wuee ess. Are you referring to grade 15’s only, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. As I understand it, there were 500 new GS-15 positions 
in 1957, and I would like to have information as to where those 
positions were placed. 

Mr. Wuee ess. I think we would have to ask the service repre- 
sentatives here if they have that information. 

Mr. Miuron. Does the representative of the Department of the 
Army have the information with reference to the increase in grade 15’s? 

Mr. Wirutey. Mr. Secretary, would it be all right to provide such a 
breakdown for the record? I am not in a position to specify at the 
moment, Mr. Chairman, precisely where all the grade 15 increases 
were, but as you know, we make an occupational inventory once a 
year, and can identify the exact installations, and the exact occupa- 
tional specialties in which we have a shift in positions. 

In the reports to us and to the other members of the Army Policy 
Council we found that these increases were taking place primarily in 
the research and development activities where we have new programs 
and installations, and expanded missions of the type that I think, Mr. 
Secretary, you are better prepared to discuss with the committee than 
anyone else. 
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Mr. Miuton. I think the chairman would like to have a breakdown 
of those positions, or we can provide a detailed list. Would that be 
satisfactory? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; and also while you are at it we would like to 
have information about grades GS-14 and above. 

For instance, in 1954, I believe you had in the Department of De- 
fense 4,200 grade GS—14’s and above, and today you have 7,500. 

We would like to have information as to where those were placed. 

Mr. Minton. Mr. Chairman, you will have it. I will have to pro- 
vide it a little later, if I may. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir; that is all right. 

Mr. Mixitron. Do the other services have a breakdown of their 
GS-15’s? 

May we provide all three of the service breakdowns of GS-15’s, and 
Defense will see to it that you get the details on GS—14’s? 

Mr. Davis. That will be fine. 

(The information referred to follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
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Mr. Davis. I notice on the list of total supergrades and total 
positions in Public Law 313 that you now have 267 of the supergrades 
with 16 vacancies. 

Could you tell us, Mr. Secretary, why the 16 vacancies exist? 

Mr. Mitton. I am going to let Mr. Wheeless answer that, if I may. 

Mr. Wuee ess. Actually, Mr. Chairman, at the present time those 
figures are slightly different. We had a check made on the situations 
with respect to vacancies in supergrades today, and at the present 
time we have either filled or committed—and by “committed,” we 
mean there is actually a name there, so that we count that as a filled 
position—we have filled or committed out of the 271, other than the 
ARPA supergrades, 266 positions. There are 5 vacant jobs—3 GS- 
18’s and 2 GS-17’s at this time. 

With reference to all of those, the recruitment is going on but it is a 
case where there is always some timelag between the time a job be- 
comes vacant and the time it is filled. But there are actually five 
vacancies, 

In the case of ARPA the 10 jobs which they received recently, they 
have filled or committed 4 of those, and 6 are vacant, and [ think that 
is not unusual since it has been only a couple of months since Mr. 
Johnson actually came in and took charge there. They have been 
rather conservative in their recruitment, and in looking for people. 

Mr. Davis. Do you at any time evaluate the present supergrades 
to determine the current level of work which they perform? 

Mr. Mitron. That is done annually. We do that annually, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Annually? 

Mr. Miron Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wueez ess. At least annually. 

Mr. Davis. You do have, I assume, and I am sure you do, standards 
for supergrade positions? 

Mr. Miron. Yes, sir; not only do they have to pass our standards 
speaking of the Army now, but they have to pass Defense and civil 
service, and then you call me over for an accounting of stewardship, 
too, and I feel that is another check we have to watch. 

Mr. Davis. With reference to the 249—TI believe the figure i 
correct with reference to supergrade positions requested—lI Salas 
that is the correct figure; is it not? 

Mr. Wuee.ess. That, Mr. Chairman, is 222. The Civil Service 
Commission, I think, gave you a figure of 249 but that figure included 
27 duplicates in that some 16’s needed to go to 17’s and some 17’s 
needed to go to 18’s. So 222 is the actual figure. 

Mr. Davis. I have not had an opportunity yet to go through this 
material which was submitted here, but does this material give the 
specific areas where these positions will be used? 

Mr. Wuee tess. It does, Mr. Chairman. It gives the titles of the 
jobs, where they are located organizationally, and a brief description 
of the duties in each one as well as a summary by program areas of 
where they exist. 

Mr. Davis. Could you for the purpose of this hearing this morning 
briefly tell us in what areas these positions would be placed? 

Mr. Wueg.ess. These are the supergrades that you are interested 
in at the present time? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Wueextuss. These are program areas, Mr. Chairman, that you 
are interested in. These figures by program areas are under tab E, 
by the way, if the members of the committee would like to refer to 
them. Each of the tabs under E contain the summaries by program 
areas. 

Since the services are probably the ones that you would be most 
interested in looking into, you take the Army under tab E, you will 
find the listing of program areas in the Army with a cross-reference 
to the number and page of the position, where that particular position 
is described. ‘There are approximately two pages of those listings. 

Mr. Beckworts. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question at this 
point? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Brecxwortu. Are there any procurement people in these 
supergrades? 

Mr. Wuee ess. Procurement people? I am sure there are. 

Mr. Becxworru. Are there any attorneys in these supergrades? 

Mr. WHEELEss. Yes. 

Mr. Becxworrtu. Are there any accountants in these supergrades? 

Mr. Wueeuess. At the higher levels; yes, sir. That would be 
financial management. 

Mr. Beckworrtu. Are there some supervisors? 

Mr. Wuenuess. At the top levels, | assume you would call them 
administrators. We generally use the term “supervisor” to refer to 
the lower grades. 

Mr. Beckwortru. How many procurement people are there in the 
additional supergrades? 

Mr. Wueet.ess. I cannot answer that, Mr. Beckworth, but I would 
be glad to get the information if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Brecxkwortn. How many attorneys are in the additional 
supergrades? 

Mr. Wuee.ess. That one I do not have at my fingertips, either, 
but for example, if you would turn to the second category of Army——— 

Mr. Becxwortn. This is a big thing here, and I am trying to get 
it where I can understand it just a little bit. I am just asking ques- 
tions for purposes of clarification. 

How many accountants are in the additional supergrades? 

Mr. Wuee ess. There are 14 legal, for example, in Army. 

Mr. Beckwortn. You mean attorneys 

Mr. WHEELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Fourteen attorneys? 

Mr. Wuez.ess. Yes, sir; legal positions. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Do you happen to have that for accountants or 
whatever they may be referred to? 

Mr. Wueevess. Financial management and, again, I am just look- 
ing at the Army figures. There are 11 ‘positions in financial 
management. 

Mr. Becxwortu. And you would say that those were accountants; 
would you not? 

Mr. Wuee.ess. That would certainly require a broad knowledge 
of accountancy and other aspects of financial management. 

Mr. Beckwortu. In that connection would there be any CPA’s, or 
if so, how many in that figure of 14? 
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Mr. Wuee ess. I would have to look into the qualifications. I do 
not have that information with me. 

Mr. Becxworrtu. Do you have a man here who knows about that? 

Mr. Wuee.ess. Do you know? 

Mr. Wi.uey. I could not answer in the Army as to how many of 
them are C, P. A.’s, but we could get that information and get it to 
you, Congressman. 

Mr. Becxworrn. I would appreciate it if you would furnish it to 
the committee and make it a part of the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 

None of the 11 Army financial management positions discussed specify certified 
public accounting as a qualification requirement. Two of the incumbents of the 
presently existing positions, however, are certified public accountants. 

Mr. Becxwortu. With reference to what we call supervisors as I 
understand it that is somebody that kind of runs something or has 
some people working under him, I do not know whether that term is 
what you use, but do you have any like that who are in the supergrades? 

Mr. Wuee ess. An illustration would be the deputy-assistant- 
secretary-type jobs, for example; or the Director of the Office of 
Analysis and Review in Army. That would be an executive- or ad- 
ministrative-type job. 

Mr. Becxwortu. That is a supergrade position? 

Mr. WuHEELEss. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becxwortu. How many like that do you propose? 

Mr. Wuee tess. Thirty-two in Army. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Have you had a lot of difficulty getting people 
like that? 

Mr. Wuee sss. I would like to have the services speak to that, 
Mr. Beckworth. They have had the experience in it. 

Mr. Becxworru. Mr. Chairman, I did not mean to take over your 
time, but I wanted to get down to a point where I could understand it. 

Mr. Davis. That is the way to go about it. We all want to under- 
stand these things. 

Mr. Mitton. Mr. Beckworth, we have certain of that data broken 
down by services, but when we go back we will summarize it and sub- 
mit it to you for the record. Would that be all right in the 4 or 5 
categories which you mentioned? 

Mr. Becxwortu. Yes, sir; thank you. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The numbers of presently existing and additional positions requested in grades 
GS-16, 17, and 18 in the five general categories mentioned are: 
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The “General administration and management” category includes a wide 
range of positions with major responsibilities in a number of different functional 
areas, such as supply and logistics, research and engineering, etc.; the “Financial 
management” category includes positions in budgeting, fiscal analysis, accounting 
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policy, and similar functions in the comptrollership field; the ‘‘Public information 
and affairs’ category includes public information, declassification policy, security 
review, and other functions related to the release of information; the “Attorney” 
category is confined to legal positions concerned with military and civilian law; 
the ‘‘Procurement’’ category includes those positions in the logistics area pre- 
dominately concerned with the procurement aspect. Specific listings of positions 
in these general categories are contained in tabs E of the document Department of 
Defense Supporting Information on Requirements for GS—16, 17, and 18 Positions 
furnished to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Wheeless, getting back to what we were discussing 
with reference to these requests now for the 222—which I believe is the 
figure—I believe you said it was 222 instead of 249? 

Mr. WHEELESS. 222; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are these positions now being filled by grade 15 people? 

Mr. Wuzrtess. I am sure that is true of most of them, Mr. Chair- 
man. There are some that recruitment is in process for, but I would 
guess the most of them are filled by GS-15’s. 

Mr. Davis. What is going to be the advantage in moving these to 
supergrade positions? 

Will you get any better work, or will you be able to retain the people 
whom you might lose otherwise. What will be the benefits and ad- 
vantages to accrue from these new grades. 

Mr. Wuer.ess. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that the chief benefit 
would be to enable us to better retain our people. I think also that 
one of the current problems is that we do have examples of people who 
have comparable jobs and comparable duties and _ responsibilities 
where one individual is enabled to occupy a supergrade because there 
is a space available; whereas, the other fellow is not because there are 
no spaces available. I think that naturally creates a morale problem 
which as time goes on becomes worse. 

There is no doubt in my mind that an adequate number of these 
supergrades would give us a better opportunity to retain our better 
people. I think also it will improve our ability to recruit able and 
competent young people who, after all, look ahead to where they 
may go eventually in the service when they come in, particularly if 
they are being sought pretty generally by industry as well as by 
Government. 

Mr. Davis. I notice in the OSD section on page 40, for instance, 
you have listed there some of the categories and I see a staff director 
for cataloging. 

Why do you need a supergrade for that? 

Mr. Wueetess. Well, it is my understanding that that is a pretty 
responsible job. This operation is concerned with the entire Depart- 
ment of Defense, and it is one that the head of that particular division 
and the Assistant Secretary involved, as well as the classification 
people, feel under the standards would be a supergrade job. That is 
the reason it is listed. 

Mr. Davis. Who occupies that position now, and how long has it 
been there? 

Mr. Wuee.ess. Mr. Chairman, I do not have that information 
but I would be glad to get it for you. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I see on page 31 where this position is listed as 
staff director for catalog. Do you know how long the present occu- 
pant has been filling this position, and at what grade? 

Mr. WuHeetess. No, sir; I do not. 
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Mr. Davis. Could you furnish us that for the record? 
Mr. Wuestess. I would be happy to supply that, sir. 
(The information requested follows: ) 


The GS-16 position of staff director for cataloging is needed to develop plans, 
procedures, and schedules for carrying out the massive program for development 
and maintenance of a single supply catalog for the Department of Defense. Over 
3.3 million items in the military supply systems are being identified by descriptions 
and individual stock numbers. When the initial analysis of existing items is 
completed, all new items proposed for addition to the military supply systems 
will be screened. Continued efforts also will be made to reduce the number of 
items to achieve the highest possible degree of uniformity among the services. 
The staff director for cataloging has over 275 employees under his direct super- 
vision and is responsible for planning the application and use of automatic data 
processing equipment (IBM 705 computer) in the cataloging function. 

The cataloging function was set up in the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency 
in 1948. With subsequent changes in organization, the cataloging function was 
placed in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics). 
The present position of staff director for cataloging has been a grade 15 since it 
was established as a civilian position on July 2, 1956. The scope and responsibil- 
ites of this position warranted its allocation to GS-16 when it was established in 
1952, but no GS-16 space was available to permit proper allocation. 

The incumbent of this position is Mr. George W. Ritter. Mr. Ritter has had 
long experience in supply work which well qualifies him for his present important 
assignment. From 1935 to 1940, he was employed in the Procurement Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., during which period he wrote approxi- 
mately 50 procurement information monographs on various critical and strategic 
materials required by the Armed Forces. 

From 1940 to 1942 Mr. Ritter was engaged in private business. In 1942 he 
volunteered for service in the Navy and was commissioned in the Supply Corps. 
From 1942 to 1950 he served respectively at the Naval Aviation Supply Office, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; the Navy Material Catalog Office, New York; the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Washington, D. C.; and the Office of Naval Material, 
Washington, D. C. 

During the period from 1945 to 1950, while in the Office of Naval Material, 
Mr. Ritter was responsible for the development and execution of an overall 
cataloging program for the Navy. In this capacity, he represented the Navy 
and was first Chairman of the Executive Group of the Munitions Board Cataloging 
Agency, predecessor to the Cataloging Division, Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Supply and Logisties). 

In February 1950, Mr. Ritter was detailed to the Munitions Board Cataloging 
Agency to serve as item identification consultant. In August 1950 he was released 
to inactive duty and remained in the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency on the 
staff of the Director. In December 1951, Mr. Ritter was appointed Deputy 
Director of the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency. Through subsequent changes 
in the organization from the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency to the Cataloging 
Division, Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply and Logistics) 
he retained the same position until July 2, 1956, at which time he was appoint 
the staff director, Cataloging Division, which position he holds at this time. 
Mr. Ritter had been a GS-15 since 1952; in March of this vear a GS-16 space 
became available and Mr. Ritter’s job was reclassified accordingly. 


Mr. Lestnsxi. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question at that point? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnskr. There seems to be a lot of discussion about duplica- 
tion in procurement for the respective services. Recognizing the 
peculiar and different armaments which are used by the different 
services, there is the matter, however, of many items which are the 
same, or identical to each of the agencies. 

Has this a bearing upon that—this matter of cataloging? 

Mr. WHEELEss. Standardization? 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Does that have any bearing upon that? 

Mr. Mitton. Yes, sir; it certainly does. We are in the process, 
and have been in it, for 4 years, because it is a Herculean task and 
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there are better than 2.3 million items in our inventory—of studying 
that defensewise. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. In talking to some of the military who are in a 
position to know, they claim there is extreme difficulty in under- 
standing the overall purchasing for all departments at one time, and 
that there are changes in the items or the catalog numbers of the 
items, and then new things come into the picture. 

In other words, it is almost impossible to have an overall catalog 
for all the services. It is an extremely difficult thing to do, and it is 
extremely difficult to know who has too many of them, let us say, in 
one department. About 50 percent of the items are changed ever 
year, or every 6 months, and it is awfully difficult to have an overall 
catalog. 

Mr. Miuton. It really is, and we have been working on this and 
we realize it is something that is quite desirable but it is going to be 
almost utterly impossible to have standardization throughout because 
of these changes and the different requirements that you have. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. I am not too much concerned about socks and under- 
wear and things of that type, but when it comes to hats, everyone is 
different. 

Mr. Miuton. That is right. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. And the uniforms are different. 

Mr. Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Then when you get into ordnance items, you really get into it. I 
saw a statement the other day on something like 866,000 items which 
they were trying to standardize in the three services. Items that are 
quite similar they are going to try to standardize them as between the 
three services. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. I was in the Navy in World War II, and received 
training in the Grumman Piper Cubs, and we had in addition to that 
about 10 different ships. They were similar, but there were differ- 
ences, as for instance, one would have a Pratt & Whitney engine, and 
another would have a different type engine. So, you can imagine 
the trouble we had. It involved a huge cataloging problem. 

Bolts, screws, and rivets occupied one whole room. I can recall 
very, very vividly the experience I had as to what kind of job this 
involves. This is a question now where you have tanks and missiles. 
Are you attempting to coordinate this? 

Mr. Mitton. We are working diligently on that, Mr. Lesinski, 
and we are making some progress. What progress we have made is 
paying off, but I do not know how much further we can go because of 
the difference in the missions and the roles of the respective services. 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. Thank you. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, or Mr. Willey. Would you say nearly 
all of these new supergrade positions would be filled by personnel who 
are now occupying lower grades? For instance, grade 15’s would be 
moved into grade 16, and grade 16’s would be moved into grade 17, and 
so on, and some 17’s would be moved into grade 18. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mitton. I think that that is a reasonable assumption. Now, 
the percentage I could not give you. Can you furnish the chairman 
with that information, Mr. Wheeless? 

Mr. Wueetuss. I would agree with the chairman that most of them 
or certainly better than 50 percent of them would be filled in that 
manner. 
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Mr. Davis. I see for instance in the Air Force on page 19 where 
you have two stars by a good many of those positions. They are 
presently supergrade positions, and you would move grade 17’s up to 
grade 18, and you would move grade 16’s up to grade 17. 

That will simply be a promotion of one grade for the person who is 
now filling the position; is that correct? 

Mr. WHEE LEss. That is correct, sir. The reason it has not taken 
place so far, as you are aware, is that there are limitations on the 
number of 17’s and 18’s, and they have just a grade 16 allocation or 
a grade 17 allocation in lieu of the higher grades. 

Mr. Davis. Have those positions been evaluated and determined 
that the position actually instead of being a grade 16 is actually 
a grade 17? 

Mr. WHEE Ess. I suspect it has not yet been done by the Civil 
Service Commission, although Mr. Watts could speak to that, but it 
has been done in the Air Force all the way up to the Secretary level. 

Mr. Warts. This has been done internally, sir, at the base level. 
Where they want to initiate a request for a supergrade, or Public 
Law 313, the position is evaluated in terms of definitely being stronger 
than the existing standards issued by the Civil Service Commission 
for GS-15’s. It must have the base commander’s approval, and then 
it goes to our major commands where, in most of our commands, we 
have a committee of general officers, Mr. Chairman, and they review 
these requests from our base commanders very rigorously. 

Within two of our commands, they have washed out proposals as 
high as 50 percent of the original proposal forwarded to the Chief 
of Staff and the Secretary’s Office, with reference to the supergrade 
levels, or the 313 level. 

Mr. Davis. You say they have washed out as many as 50 percent 
of them? 

Mr. Warts. That is right, sir. In the Air Materiel Command, 
and in our Air Research and Development Command—— 

Mr. Davis. Upon what did they base their request, if as many 
as 50 percent of them were eliminated? Upon what would they base 
it? Had the positions been evaluated by anyone? 

Mr. Watts. The positions had been evaluated by the classification 
analysts at the base itself, before it went to the command. 

Mr. Davis. He had erroneously, then, placed it in that category; 
is that right? 

Mr. Warts. That would be one of the bases for washing the posi- 
tion out. The other basis would be the opinion of the Board of 
General Officers that organizationally the position itself was not 
justified. 

We have two factors here: One, is the position at this level needed? 
That is reviewed from an organizational point of view, Mr. Chairman, 
and two, is this position definitely stronger than the existing standards 
issued by the Commission for GS-15? 

Mr. Davis. That is a matter that is capable of being pretty accu- 
rately determined, is it not, as to whether or not a position qualifies 
to be a GS-16, 17, or 18? There is not much guesswork about that. 
You can evaluate it according to the standards that are laid down 
and tell very accurately whether it should be a 15, 16, 17, or 18? 

Mr. Warrs. Certainly. Our existing standards through 15 enable 
us to tell whether the position is supergrade level. When it is above 
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16 our experience has not been so clear over a period of time. There 
are still honest differences of opinion among classification people as 
to whether it should be at 16, 17, or 18. 

Mr. Davis. That is passed upon by your people and by the Civil 
Service Commission? 

Mr. Warts. Yes, sir; that is right. The Commission itself is the 
agency that insures that there is an equality of position at 16, 17, 
and 18 in the Federal service. 

Mr. Davis. There is not much left to guesswork, or to anyone’s 
private opinion as to whether it belongs in that grade or not? 

Mr. Warts. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Hempaiuy. Mr. Chairman, will you yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hempuriy. I am wondering, since there has been a lack of a 
ay increase for some employees until this year, to what extent you 
ave used the reclassification upgrading to substitute for a pay raise? 

Mr. Warts. This is a difficult question to answer, Mr. Congress- 
man. I think that when rates of pay do remain constant for a long 
period of time, or they do lose that logical connection with rates 
paid by industry, there are stronger tendencies to build the duties 
and responsibilities of a job so that a higher classification is justified. 

Mr. Hempuiiy. So, you use the classification procedure to fight 
the inflationary trend instead of a pay raise; is that right? 

Mr. Watts. We do not consciously favor the using of this, sir, but 
I have no doubt that this does happen, and it happens by building the 
importance of the job, and it can be done in accordance with standards. 

Mr. Davis. How do you control that? 

Mr. Warts. Well, this has been a real problem, sir. In the Air 
Force we have several methods of endeavoring to control this. We 
require, for example, by Air Force regulations, worldwide, that before 
any supervisory position is established at a base there is a review by 
the base O. and M. (organization and methods) office, as to the need 
for this additional supervisory position. This is done before the 
position is classified. 

Mr. Davis. Where is that review made? 

Mr. Warts. This is conducted at the base level, sir; from our 
command level and from our Washington level here we study very 
carefullv the increase in grades, and the trends upward. 

As Secretary Milton has told you, we are very much concerned 
by the increase year to year in the percentage of our high grades. 
Nevertheless, as the Secretary has informed you, this appears to be 
a part of a general trend throughout the Federal service, and our 
percentage increases are no greater than the average of the grade 
increases in the Federal service. 

From our studies, sir, we can see how it is attributed to new activ- 
ities when we undertake a new function, and changes in our functions, 
particularly professionalization, and the improved manning of our 
procurement offices to insure that the procurement dollars—some 
$6 billion which we have in the Air Force—are well invested when we 
procure things. 

This requires an increased degree of professionalization and more 
of the CPA type of personnel which has been discussed here. In- 
terestingly enough, when we study our percentage of people in high 
grades—and usually we define for this purpose GS—11’s and above 
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as a high grade—we find that even though our scientists and engineers 
constitute only about 6 percent of our total employment, they 
account in our research and development activities for some 40 per- 
cent of our civilian grade allocations, GS-11 and above, sir. 

Hence, in the Air Force there is a reponderant investment of our 
higher graded positions in our research and development activities. 

Those figures I gave from memory previously, but the exact per- 
centages are these: Our scientists and engineers total 8,666 for a 
percentage of our total civilian population of 5.75 percent. However, 

2,422 of those 8,666 scientists and engineers in grades GS-13 and 
above constitute 48 percent of our civilians in the Air Force in grade 
GS-13 and above. 

Mr. Davis. Then, where are the other 6,000? 

Mr. Warts. The other 6,000 of this group are GS-12’s and below, 
sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Chairman, with reference to your remarks, I 
know that this has been going on for many years—the upgrading of the 
individual to retain them in the service—but does not that tend to 
distort the whole civil service schedule by doing this? 

Mr. Warts. If upgrading occurs purely to get a higher rate of pay 
without due consideration to giving a worthy man additional duties 
and responsibilities, it would distort the Classification Act. 

From our surveys and from the postaudits made by the Civil 
Service Commission within the Air Force, we still find that our per- 
centage of correct allocations is very high and acceptable, sir. 

Mr. Lesinski. Do you think that the Classification Act should be 
revised completely to conform with the needs of the services today? 

Mr. Watts. Within the Air Force we have felt that the schedules 
of our Classification Act are the real difficulty; that with appropriate 
increases, such as those being considered by your committee at the 
present time, the pressure would be relieved. So far as our higher 
grades are concerned, we see no great difficulty with the Classification 
Act. With regard to the lower levels, we share with the Hoover 
Commission their question as to the propriety of a nationwide rate 
for lower positions; rates not in harmony with what industry is paying 
in a given geographical area. 

The Department of Defense might want to state their position on 
this subject. 

Mr. Lesinski. On page 19 you show additional requirements for 
supergrade positions. Then you show the requirements for four 
additional GS-18’s. According to the chart, it shows that they are 
brought up from either GS-16 or GS-17. These are four additional 
positions making grade 18 which are to be taken from either grade 
16 or grade 17? 

Mr. Warts. Right. 

Mr. Lestnsxki. Does that go all the way down the line? You might 
take a 16 or a 15 or a 14? 

Mr. Warts. These four positions now are all GS-17 positions. I 
happen to know that from memory. They are GS-17’s. We have 
felt that they are appropriately at the GS-18 level. However, there 
is a statutory limitation on GS—18’s which cannot be exceeded by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. How many GS-—18’s do you have presently outside 
of the four? 
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Mr. Warts. Two 

Mr. Lestnsxr. And that will give you a total of six? 

Mr. Warts. A total of six for the entire Air Force. 

Mr. Lesrnsx1t. What you are doing, I assume, is taking the best of 
the GS-17’s and putting them into GS-18? 

Mr. Warts. That is correct. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. How many new people do you actually need to fill 
this whole program out? 

Mr. Warts. Do you mean for all grades? 

Mr. Lustnsxr. Right. 

Mr. Warts. At present we have 57 supergrades within the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force and we have 35 Public Law 313’s for a total 
of 92 positions with a rating in excess of GS-15. We are asking for 
a total of 114 supergrades and a total of 122 scientists and engineers 
in our 313 category, so our net increase would be the difference 
between those two groups of figures. 

Mr. Lestnskt. Maybe you do need 4 additional grade 18’s, but 
could not these people be taken from within the service instead of 
your hiring new people? 

Mr. Warts. At least a majority of supergrades have been filled by 
promotions from within our services. 

Mr. Lzesrnsk1. Your basic intent is to take the best from what you 
have? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. One of our difficulties in giving you the names 
of an incumbent of a GS-15 job is that our Secretary and Chief of 
Staff have ordered that every supergrade or Public Law 313 filled 
within the Air Force be filled only after Air Force-wide consideration 
of all qualified persons has been given. The commanding general 
of our Strategic Air Command recently filled a GS-16 vacancy. In 
filling that he asked for records on qualified gentlemen in all Air Force 
activities worldwide. Only after these individuals worldwide were 
reviewed did he finally make his decision as to whom he was going 
to recommend to the headquarters, USAF, the Secretary and the 
Civil Service Commission for the promotion to the supergrade 
vacancy. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. That is very commendable. 

Mr. Milton, do you think that there should be a revision of posi- 
tions in the Civil Service Commission—a revision in the criteria set 
out for each position? Some people have been upgraded because of 
their pay. 

Mr. Miuton. We put the man in the job for which he is qualified. 
We pay him according to the seale for that particular job. . 

Mr. Lestnsktr. I know for a fact this has been going on for many 
years—oftentimes a person in level 4 is outstanding but the criteria 
of level 4 call for that specific salary. On the other hand, the agency 
might feel that he should be getting more money because of his or 
her qualifications. Therefore, ‘they put them in level 5. 

Mr. Miuron. That grade 5 has to be justified by a job description. 
It first has to be required; secondly, the work he is doing must satisfy 
the criteria of that job before he can step into it. 

Mr. Lestnski. There were some remarks made that some people 
were upgraded to give them more money. 

Mr. Warts. My comment, Mr. (¢ ‘ongressman—if I may repeat it— 
was I am sure these pressures do exist, and I think quite often when 
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the rate of pay is low, as it often tends to be between revisions of the 
Classification Act, there are tremendous pressures. Some of those 
cases may well go through, but we do try to control them through 
the types of reviews that I outlined for the chairman. We do try to 
control them. 

Mr. Lusinski. But there is some need for revision of the Classifi- 
cation Act? 

Mr. Warts. Particularly in regard to the compensation schedules, 
Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Hempuity. At what level is the job study done on which this 
upgrading is supposedly justified? 

Mr. Warts. Originally, at the base where the individual is em- 
ployed. It is reviewed by the command and by the Headquarters, 
United States Air Force, before it is finally approved and appears in 
the lists that have been submitted to your committee. 

Mr. Hempuiiyi. Would it be possible j 
some commander might feel he needed some portiouian individual— 
to do a job study which, in a sense, exaggerated that man’s importance, 
or qualifications, or what not, which would warp the entire structure 
at that point? Is that possible? 

Mr. Warts. That could happen. However, we do have safeguards 
against that happening. Our Civil Service Commission makes a 
postaudit of the correctness of the grades or positions for the bases 
and other Federal agencies. We have Air Force inspection teams that 
review the accuracy of the positions. We require each base com- 
mander to review every position for the essentiality of the position 
and the correctness of the allocation once a year, and certify that such 
a review has been made to us, so we do endeavor to control these 
things. 

Nevertheless, the pressures do exist, and I have no doubt at times, 
without our being able to catch them, or a base commander catching 
them, it might occur. I cannot assure you it does not happen. 

Mr. Lestnsxki. Mr. Milton, I have one other question I would 
like to ask: On page 36 you have a listing of GS-16, 17, and 18 
positions by program areas. I believe that there are 25 positions 
listed. How many of those are in schedule C? 

Mr. Mitton. May I defer to Mr. Wheeless? This is out of my 
province. 

Mr. Wuee ess. I have a list here, Mr. Congressman, of schedule C, 
if | could have just a moment. You might come back to this. I will 
identify the job. I might say this; for the Defense Department as 
a whole only 8 percent of our supe rer ade positions are in schedule C, 

Mr. Lesrnsxt. Eight percent of a total of how many? 

Mr. Wuere.ess. 271. I am not counting the ARPA jobs at the 
present time. We have 20 supergrade jobs in schedule C in the whole 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Lestnski. Those appearing on page 36 would make how many 
additional? 

Mr. Wueeusss. As far as I know, the 20 that I have listed here 
and I have this right up to date—do not include any additional jobs. 
I would like to check that against the list that you have referred to. 

Mr. Lesinskr. I can appreciate the need for an agency having 
qualified individuals in respective jobs. But, to me, creating political 
jobs is for the birds. I do not concur in that, whatsoever, though 
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you might need at specific times certain men for your purposes. But 
to simply make a job—and I hate to say that, because | know it is 
not being done, generally—for politics is for the birds. I again 
repeat I know it is not generally being done, but I fear some of these 
positions might be for that purpose. 

Mr. Wuee ess. I can assure you, Mr. Congressman, we have 
watched that schedule C business very carefully in the Department 
of Defense, and, in addition to the review that it gets in the services, 
not a schedule C position can be recommended to the Commission 
except with the approval of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Manpower and Personnel. It gets a screening at that point, and 
then, finally, the Civil Service Commission, itself, screens. We have, 
as I say, only 20 supergrades in schedule C. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. You have only 20 supergrades in schedule C right 
now? 

Mr. Wuee ess. As far as I know, there is no intention to put any 
of the new ones in schedule C. If so, they would have to come up 
through our office. I have seen no recommendation. 

Mr. Corsetr. I would like to ask any of the gentlemen what reason 
there is for any schedule C jobs whatsoever. Why should there be 
any? Is there any justification? 

Mr. Wuee ess. I can give you a general answer as to why. As I 
believe you are familiar, there are two types of jobs in schedule C. 
One is where there is some kind of a personal relationship, such as a 
man, a top official—generally, a statutory appointee—with a secre- 
tary, who has to do a lot of confidential work for him. That is one 
type of schedule C job, and that is the larger number of schedule C 
type jobs. 

The other is a top job involving policy, which is almost the same 
character as a political-appointee job. 

Mr. Corsert. I do not share some of my colleagues’ views regard- 
ing schedule C jobs. I feel, with any administration, these people that 
are at the policy-determining level, people who are responsible for 
shaping the programs of the Government, have to have some degree of 
sympathy with the administration they are working for. We have 
had very frequent and very sincere attacks on some of these positions 
on the charge that they are simply patronage. I cannot subscribe to 
that at all, because I think the whole theory of party responsibility 
demands that any administrator has to have some people under its 
authority who, at least, are a bit in sympathy with what it is doing. 
I can go through agency after agency down here right now that is 
being, in part, sabotaged in their program because they are working 
above an underlayer of people who are not in sympathy with what they 
are trying todo. So, somewhere along the line on some of these posi- 
tions I am going to want to know which are men of a policy-determin- 
ing nature and which are necessary for the purpose of helping to deter- 
mine and direct policy. I think, along with some of the reasons 
why any of these jobs may exist, I, for one, would not be at all fright- 
ened, in fact, just the opposite, if it were marked down that the job 
was strictly one of helping to carry out policy. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. I was trying to be very fair, and I can understand 
the necessity of some schedule C jobs. The only purpose of my 
questioning was to see that we do not open it up too wide. I think 
that would be harmful to the civil-service personnel as a whole. I 
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recognize the need for it, because of times there are certain essential 
needs for individuals under an administrator, and the job does not 
come under the civil-service regulations. Therefore, there is some 
definite need for schedule C. The man might be a specialist in some- 
thing with respect to a certain office; so, there is a definite need for 
a few positions of that type. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Watts, you were talking about the checks that 
were made against the requests from the bases for these additional 
positions. You said that they were checked there against the qualifi- 
cations and the standards. You said that was reviewed on up at the 
higher levels, and you also said it is a fact that some were turned down 
because there was no position of the kind really necessary at the 
particular base. 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. So you have these checks also to hold these things 
down? 

Mr. Warts. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Secretary, I see in the listing of additional super- 
grades in the Office of the Secretary of Defense by functions that you 
have listed general administration, 25; comptroller, 28; manpower, 8; 
legal service, 10; public information, 7, and research and development 
only 4—the least number in all the functions listed there. 

Now, a great many in Congress are concerned over having an 
adequate number in research and development. We realize, and you 
have stressed the point, that in this changing day and in these changing 
times of modern discovery, and so on, we need a lot of these people 
to keep up with the needs of the times. 

Now, it seems with only 4 in research and development out of this 
considerable number here, you are low in research. What is your 
position on that? 

Mr. Miiron. Perhaps I cannot respond to that as fully as you 
would like, but offhand I would say that the 313’s and your super- 
grades go hand-in-hand. You have already given us 15 Public Law 
313’s. We are asking for some more. We do not need-go many of 
the administrative personnel and that accounts for the percentage 
being just about what it is. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think that you would need more in public 
information at this level than you would in research and development, 
or more in the legal service, and so on, than you do in research and 
development? 

Mr. Miron. I would like to refer to Mr. Wheeless because I did 
not get into this position until just a day or two ago. 

Mr. Davis. There must be some explanation why that is the case. 

Mr. Wuee ess. I think, as the Secretary mentioned, in the 
research and development area the bulk of our Public Law 313’s go 
there for jobs at the supergrade level. So if you add the Public Law 
313’s to the supergrades in the research and development area, you 
would find, I am sure, there would be a considerable increase in the 
number of top level jobs in research and development. 

Mr. Davis. You think you are taking care of that need through 
Public Law 313? 

Mr. Wueeuess. The bulk of it. The Public Law 313’s are re- 
stricted in the situations in which we can use them. Supergrades, 
on the other hand, can be used pretty well for all top level jobs. 
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Mr. Davis. I just wanted to be sure that you were not overloading 
some of these categories and not having enough in other very necessary 
categories. 

Mr. Becxworru. If you were undertaking to recruit more attorneys 
right now and went to the Civil Service Commission list, how many 
would you find trying to get into Government now? 

Mr. Wuee tess. The Civil Service Commission does not examine 
for attorneys. They are precluded from doing that. The recruit- 
ment of attorneys would be handled in the individual agencies, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You represent the Army, Mr. Willey? 

Mr. Wiuey. Yes. 

Mr. Becxwortu. If you were looking at a list of attorneys how 
long would that list be—in numbers? 

Mr. Wiutuey. You probably would not have a list as such. 

Mr. Becxwortu. You would have something. 

Mr. Wiitey. I will try to tell you what we do. We have a board 
of legal examiners that is headed up by the General Counsel of the 
Army and which consists of other equally prominent lawyers, and 
they examine on the basis of the job that is to be filled. They try to 
find candidates that exist, either in Government or out of Government, 
for the specific job that is required, so it is not a question of having a 
list. The legal profession is a little different. 

Mr. Breckwortn. Assume that you were undertaking to get an 
attorney for a job coming up next Monday, how would you go about 
doing it? 

Mr. Wiixey. If it is a job that has existed previously and one that 
is in the regular organization, not something that is just brandnew, 
for example, there probably would be lawyers in the organization 
who ought to be given an opportunity to be selected for promotion to 
the higher level job. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Are you the Director of Personnel for the Army? 

Mr. Witue8y. The Director of Civilian Personnel. 

Mr. Buckwortu. Do you have any applications from any lawyers 
to get into the Army as attor neys? 

Mr. Wiutey. Yes 

Mr. Becxwortu. Do you have a record of those applications? 

Mr. Wituey. Yes. There is an executive secretary-—— 

Mr. Bsecxwortu. I am talking about you now. Do you have such 
a list, or a record of those applications? 

Mr. Wiey. No, sir. 

Mr. Becxworts. You have nothing to do with attorneys? 

Mr. Wituey. That is right. 

Mr. Becxworrtu. Is the man here who does have something to do 
with them? 

Mr. Wittey, No, sir. The lawyers have a board of legal 
examiners—— 

Mr. Becxwortu. The lawyers down there run it, but you have 
nothing to do with it? 

Mr. Wituey. I do not have anything to do with the recruitment. 
That is done through the board of legal examiners 

Mr. Becxwortn. You do not know whether they have a thousand 
requests to get in, or just one? 

Mr. Wituey, No, sir; I cannot say how many requests they have. 
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Mr. Becxworrn. Will you try to get me that information? 

Mr. Wittey. Yes. 

Mr. Beckwortu. And break it down. I want to find out. Break it 
down as to those that are in and those that are out. 

Mr. WILEY. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 


APPLICATIONS FOR DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY ATTORNEY PosITIONS 


Civilian attorney positions within the Department of the Army are excepted 
from the competitive civil service system and appointments are made under 
schedule A of the civil service rules. An applicant may file either with the specific 
office or activity where he desires to work or with the civilian lawyer career com- 
mittee, located in the office of the general counsel, When a legal position becomes 
vacant, the appointing officer may either nominate an applicant from his own list 
or request the central committee to refer qualified candidates. In either case, 
the applicant’s qualifications must be approved by the committee in order to 
qualify him for the specific position involved. 

The Department has a central file only of those attorneys who have made 
application direct to the committee. Currently, 22 such applications are on hand, 
the majority being from young attorneys recently graduated from law school. 
No applications are on file which indicate that they are from attorneys qualified 
to discharge the responsibilities of senior attorney positions. Rather, it has been 
our consistent experience that able, mature lawyers are not willing to abandon 
successful private practice or more lucrative corporate positions for the salaries 
presently authorized for senior attorney responsibilities with the Army. 

None of the 22 applications are from persons already employed by the Depart- 
ment of the Army, 

Mr. BeckwortH. With reference to the information people that 
Judge Davis was talking about, I believe the request was for seven. 

Mr. Wuere ess. There are seven in the OSD list. I am not sure 
whether the chairman was referring to that. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, I was referring to that. I thought there were 
10 in the OSD list. 

Mr. Wuee tess. There are seven listed under public information. 

Mr. Davis. I thought that you were referring to lawyers. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Do you have anything to do with the hiring of 
those? Is there anyone here who would know anything about that— 
the hiring of that kind of a man? 

Mr. Wituey. Those positions are in the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Mr. Becxworru. I know. 5 

Mr. WHEELEssS. There is not anyone here this morning that is 
responsible for recruiting these people for the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Do you know how they would be recruited? 

Mr. WuHeEELEss. They would be recruited generally the same way 
any other recruitment for jobs at this high level. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Would they take an examination? 

Mr. Wuez tess. If they got a competitive appointment they would 
have to take an examination; yes. id 

Mr. Becxwortu. Would these seven take a competitive examina- 
tion, or would they be noncompetitive? beg 

Mr. Wuee.zss. I assume that they would be competitive, unless 
they are schedule C. There are probably a few who are schedule C. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Let us stay on the track. You assume that 
they would be competitive. Is that correct? 

Mr. WuHeE.Ess. Yes. 
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Mr. Becxwortu. Do you know whether or not the Civil Service 
Commission has a register now of the type of people that might 
qualify for that kind of work? 

Mr. Wuee.ess. I would certainly doubt they would have a register 
at this level, Mr. Congressman, because normally they are not 
examining for the supergrade level, you see. I am sure that they 
would have a register 

Mr. Becxwortu. Would the register be one step down? 

Mr. WueeExuess. They would probably have a register at around 
GS-14 and they might have it at 15. 

Mr. Beckworts. Would you know how many people might be 
on that register one or two steps down? 

Mr. WueeE sss. No, sir, I would not. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Have you ever known of anybody in the Defense 
Department examining that register? 

Mr. Wuee ess. I am sure the people who do the recruiting examine 
it in the personnel office. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Have you ever talked to one of those people who 
does the recruiting about his examination of the register and what he 
found? 

Mr. Wuee ess. I do not recall having done that; no, sir. 

Mr. Beckworts. It appears to me that would be pretty vital if 

ou are coming in here and talking about the inability to fill jobs. 

his business of saying whether a man should be in a certain grade or 
not is like saying whether a man should be a captain or a major. - That 
is sometimes a border or twilight zone proposition. 

Mr. Wuee ess. Surely. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Do you concede possibly some of these people 
down there on that register one or two steps down might fit into some 
of this work? 

Mr. Wuee ess. [ am sure they probably would. 

Mr. Becxworrx. Would it not be a good idea to find out the extent 
to which some of them might? 

Mr. Wueetess. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I am talking about you. You are up here 
asking for this. 

Mr. Wueevess. All I say in answer is I am not sure that any of 
ae jobs are vacant at the present time. The jobs are probably 

ed. 

Mr. Brecxworrn. We are talking about the availability of people. 
If I understand your arguments, you continue to emphasize that you 
have difficulty bringing in the right kind of people. My point is 
there may be some of the right kind of people already trying to get in. 
I am interested to know. 

Mr. Wueetess. I would say without hesitation for any occupation 
for which it is difficult to recruit, our people would have looked at 
every available register. 

Mr. Beckworts. They should have told you, since you are the one 
up here testifying, so that you can answer me. I would just like to 
know what the story is. 

For example, have you looked down there and found out perhaps 
50 people are seeking that kind of position right now, and then if 
that is the case, I would like to know personally wherein the 50 failed 
to qualify. What is wrong with them? Do they have to go to 
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school? Are they too young? Do they have bad records or a 
personality complex? What is wrong with the ones there now? 

Mr. Wuee.tess. We may not be looking for any. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You should be looking for them if you need them. 

Mr. Wueervess. Sure. 

Mr. Becxworra. And you say you need them. 

Mr. Wuee.ess. In some of these occupations I say we do. We 
do have difficulty; yes. 

Mr. Becxwortnu. I would like for you to do a little checking on 
that and make the information available to the committee, if you 
would, particularly with reference to the supervisors and procurement 
people. It has been my impression that people like these procure- 
ment jobs pretty well. They pay well and there is a lot of travel 
connected with them. I know a little bit about those people. I am 
just wondering if you have any trouble getting procurement people, 
good ones, I mean. 

Mr. Mitton. If I may get your inquiry, you are interested in the 
availability in three fields? 

Mr. Brecxworra. In all these fields, because apparently the pur- 
pose of supergrades is to get good people. I am wondering if there 
are any good people already on the lists that are just anxious to go. 
People in our section, if they want a job, do not care too much whether 
it is for $12,000 or $16,000. They will take the job for $12,000. 
If it is a $8,000 job or $12,000 job, and they need a job, they will 
take the $8,000 job. That is just the attitude that I am familiar with. 

Mr. Mizron. We will get you the availability. 

(The information follows:) 


With regard to the availability of personnel for positions for which supergrades 
are being sought it should be noted that the positions are being requested pri- 
marily on the basis that the duties and responsibilities of these positions warrant 
allocation to grades above GS-15 under existing classification standards but 
cannot now be so allocated because of existing statutory ceilings. This lack of 
satisfactory career goals has a long-range effect on the type of people who can 
be recruited for the Federal service as a career, creates inequities by establishing 
different rates of pay for comparable positions, and increases recruiting difficulties 
in shortage categories. 

Wherever possible, in line with our general policy of promotion from within, 
whenever well-qualified persons are available within the career service supergrade 
positions are filled by promotion. Where recruitment from outside the Federal 
service is necessary for a position at the supergrade level, the positions are nor- 
mally of a one-of-a-kind type and no civil-service registers are available for recruit- 
ment purposes. The problem in such cases is to attract a person of the stature 
and capability needed for the position. For example, the Navy had considerable 
difficulty over a long period of time, in recruiting a man with the type of qualifica- 
tions needed for a GS-17 position in the Under Secretary of the Navy’s Office. 
The responsibilities of this position included evaluation of the performance of the 
bureaus and offices in business and logistics areas and making recommendations 
for improved practices. 

Registers which have been established for positions below the supergrade 
level under our decentralized recruiting and examining procedures are maintained 
primarily by hundreds of local boards of examiners and the Civil Service Com- 
mission regional offices throughout the country and the availability of persons 
for the wide range of supervisory, procurement, and other positions at different 
grade levels varies in different locations, and within locations varies with labor 
market conditions in the area. It is, therefore, not possible to answer cate- 
gorically as to the availability throughout the Department of Defense of per- 
sonnel for various occupational groups. In general, however, public information 
and procurement personnel are not currently shortage categories. 
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Mr. Hempniuu. I would like to preface my remarks by saying 
that the Secretary is very much beloved in my State, especially since 
the reception that he gave us last fall. 

Now, I would like to direct your attention to the House Federal 
employees salary adjustment bill of 1958. I find that the proposed 
adjustment for a GS-15 goes from a present high level of $12,690 to 
$13,970, which is actually more than the highest level in a grade 16 
at present. Not only is that true, but the proposed high level for 
grade 16 is $15,150 as compared to the present grade 17 of $14,835. 
So what we are going to do inevitably is to raise the pay of all levels, 
particularly those above grade 12, are we not? 

What effect is that going to have on your procurement needs and 
keeping the personnel? 

Mr. Minton. I think that it is going to be salutary. I think that 
it will help us retain them, unquestionably. 

Mr. Hempai.u. I am interested in the costs of any proposed ad- 
justments in personnel pay because I am one of those who still be- 
ieve that the Government can spend itself to death. I am just 
wondering if you care to comment on the fact that in section 9 of 
S. 734 there is a provision which increases the number of Defense 
Department Public Law 313’s from 120 to 435, the number of such 
positions in National Security from 25 to 50, the number of Public 
Law 313 positions in the NACA from 30 to 50, and in the House 
version of the bill which this committee passed under the able direc- 
tion of our chairman, there is no comparable provision. I would like 
to have some comment on that. It might be of help to us in consid- 
ering the Senate proposal. 

Mr. Mixron. I do not know whether I catch the point. 

Mr. Hempuiti. Actually, I am talking about the differences be- 
tween the Senate version of the Federal salary adjustment bill of 1958 
and the House version, which is probably going to be passed next 
week. We will send the bill to conference and the conferees will act 
and iron out the differences between the House and the Senate 
versions. 

Mr. Wittry. As I understand, Mr. Hemphill, your question is 
directed to the fact that the Senate bill provides for an increase in 
the number of supergrades and Public Law 313 positions, and the 
House version has no comparable provision? 

Mr. Hempuiuy. Yes. 

Mr. Wituey. It would seem to me, speaking as an individual, that 
it would be manifestly desirable to provide for such an increase. This 
is the whole burden of the Secretary’s testimony—the need for more 
supergrades and Public Law 313 positions for the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. Hempniitzi. Would the Senate version accomplish what you 
are advocating here today, or not? 

Mr. Wiutey. I think that it would go a long way toward accom- 
plishing it. It does not meet fully the requirements, but it would 
certainly be very helpful, provided that in the supergrade category 
there would be an assurance that the positions, the additional posi- 
tions, would be directed to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Hempnity, That provision that I read in the Senate bill was 
for the Department of Defense itself. It was cataloged for Defense. 

Mr. Wueeuess. May I say on that point that the ‘provision in the 
Senate bill for Public Law 313’s is exactly in line with the figure that 
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we are supporting here at this time. It is 435, because we already 
have 15 jobs for the Advance Research Projects Agency, which 
would account for the additional 15. 

Mr. Hempuitu. I was not a Member of the 84th Congress, but in 
the report of this committee on H. R. 11040, which was a bill for 
additional scientific and professional administrative positions under 
the Department of Defense, the House version at that time earmarked 
for he Department of Defense certain positions, and I believe the 
Senate version did not, and the result of the conference was that 
that earmarking was eliminated. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Wuee tess. That is correct insofar as the supergrades are 
concerned; yes 

Mr. Hempuiu. In our study today, as I understand the overall 
picture, you believe that earmarking is necessary now? 

Mr. Wuez.ess. We think it would be desirable, Mr. Congressman, 
if Defense could count on a specific number of these jobs. We think 
that would be helpful. That was the reason for our proposal back in 
1956. As the situation now exists, we cannot if we have a job becom- 
ing vacant, be absolutely certain that we can continue to use that 
job. The Civil Service Commission might give it to some other 
agency. 

Mr. Hempuai.u. I am not saying that in any sense of criticism, but 
did you abandon your policy of asking that this be earmarked from 
1956 to 595? Have you abandoned that request in any way? 

Mr. Wuee vzss. I would say we have not, Mr. Congressman. We 
would still feel it would be desirable to have the positions available 
for the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Hempuitu. If we granted the request you are making for the 
Department of Defense, what increased costs would be entailed? 

Mr. Wuee ess. The only way that I know to figure those costs, 
Mr. Congressman—and this is the basis on which we have done it— 
is to assume that all of these additional jobs are jobs that are necessary 
to our operation and that the bulk of them are in existence anyway. 
Therefore, the additional cost would be the difference between filling 
the job at the top grade in the Classification Act on which there is no 
ceiling, namely GS-15, and filling it at a supergrade or under Public 
Law 313. On that basis, the additional costs for the positions that the 
Secretary has covered this morning would run around a million dollars 
a year. 

Mr. Hempuiti. Can you not now raise your Public Law 313’s up 
to $19,000? 

Mr. WHEELEss. Yes, sir; we can. However, what we used for those 
positions was the average salary they are now being paid. 

Mr. Hempuitu. I have one more problem here that our staff is 
concerned with. Our staff recently talked with the Chief of the Office 
of Naval Research and the Navy Research and Development Board, 
and they were told that the activities had no manpower problem. It 
appears that they also have information, despite that statement, that 
during the last 3-year period the loss at naval ordnance test stations— 
I have the official documentation here—was issued at a GS-15 level 
equal to 50 percent over those levels and the loss of GS-14 at 14 per- 
cent. It is rather difficult for us to understand these discrepancies 
when our staff is told on the one hand that there are no manpower 
difficulties and then we find at these levels we have this turnover. 
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We are just like anyone else. We would like any light we could 
get on this problem because there is a problem there, 

Mr. Minton. We have a Navy representative here. 

Can you answer that? 

Captain Price. I would be glad to speak to that. 

The writeup on the naval ordnance test station pointed out quite 
clearly that our problem is retention of highly qualified employees, 
more than the procurement of employees outside. 

With your permission, sir, I will read a portion of that. The com- 
mittee has this document, but I think it would be well to air it out 
because it is part of a very voluminous series of documents that have 
been submitted. The example in this case is Dr. Walter B. LaBerge, 
head of the Development Division (Missile) and director of the ad- 
vance Sidewinder program, who recently left the station for private 
industry. 

Dr. LaBerge, a graduate of Notre Dame with a doctor’s degree in physics, 
has had 11 years of experience in electronics—7 of these at naval ordnance test 
station where he played a major role in the original Sidewinder development 
program. He had become thoroughly experienced in the management of scientific 
projects and well grounded in the advanced Sidewinder program. The loss of his 
efforts on this one program is expected to result in a 6-month delay in its comple- 
tion and result in a 50 percent loss in the station’s capacity to undertake missile 
guidance development program. 

Mr. Hempuiiy. We have that as a part of the record. My question 
was not directed so much to that as to why we would be told on the 
one hand, our staff would, that we have no manpower problems and 
then we find out that these situations exist that I point out. 

Captain Price. I see your point there. I think that on the total 
manpower we can get the numbers we need but to retain more than 
we can procure in ‘the people of the caliber we need without giving 
them the opportunity of approaching private industry is most difficult. 
Whenever we have a difficulty it sets our program back. We do not 
expect to be able to compete completely with private industry. We 
have to rely on the dedication and devotion of our key employees. 

Mr. Davis. Taking that as a fact right there, what could you have 
done, and what could have been done, to keep the man that left and 
caused all that difficulty? 

Captain Price. The naval ordnance test station thought that if 
they had been able to offer him a Public Law 313 or supergrade 
position, they might have been able to get him to stay. 

Mr. Davis. Is that just a supposition, or do you think that really 
is the case? 

Captain Price. Unless you can make him a definite offer, I do not 
know whether you would know he would take it or not. We have 
examples of people today who are staying in the face of attractive 
offers from private industry. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you this: I notice that in the Navy you 
want 86 additional Public Law 313 positions. You state that 75 of 
those you want put in this 313 category who are now GS-15’s? 

Captain Price. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. You actually have only 11 new positions. That means 
that you just want to give 75 men a salary raise? 

Captain Price. Yes, sir; also, I believe that our scientific engineers 
feel a little better in their professional status. This is important to 
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a scientist, if we awarded a position which is designated as a scientific 
position. ‘The business of being able to attain—— 

Mr. Davis. If you get those, would that solve your problem? 

Captain Price. It would certainly improve it a great deal, sir. I 
do not mean to imply that this would be all of those that we would 
ever need or ask for. I think that if you gave us, as you might say, 
our ‘‘druthers” we would rather have the ceiling lifted entirely. 

Mr. Davis. I expect so. 

Mr. Secretary, how long would it take to show the chart that you 
want to show? 

Mr. Mitton. About 3 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Any further questions? 

Mr. Beckwortn. What company did this man go with, if you 
know? 

Captain Price. No, sir; I can find that out for you, sir. I do not 
have that in this paper. There are other specific examples but I can 
find that out for you. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Was any effort made to try to get him some 
additional money, any outstanding effort by a high official of the Navy 
Department? 

Captain Price. This particular request was sent in last year, sir. 

Mr. Becxworrtu. To whom? 

Captain Price. This particular reference was an enclosure of 
material from a letter to the committee of July 1957. This was one of 
the positions that we had on our——— 

Mr. Beckwortu. My question is, who was the highest person in the 
Navy contacted, or whoever was interested in trying to keep him? 

Captain Price. It was sent to the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Reserve Forces and we would then go——— 

Mr. Beckwortu. Who is that, by name? 

Captain Price. Mr. Jackson. He was not on board at that time. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You think the Secretary of the Navy could have 
helped it at all if he were entitled, as apparently he was, and if the 
program is behind 6 months, do you think the Secretary of Navy had 
any power? 

Captain Price. We are competing with equally urgent needs on 
the part of the Army and the Air Force. 

Mr. Becxworru. From a personnel standpoint, could the Secretary 
of the Navy have helped in this instance? 

Captain Price. I do not belieye—— 

Mr. Beckxwortu. Either through the Civil Service Commission or 
one of these special funds? You know they have a good many of 
them. I kind of believe he could have. 

Captain Price. We have at all times before the Commission our 
additional requirements and when one turns up with a Department 
of Defense concurrence—— 

Mr. Becxwortn. I wish you would explore that for the record and 
put in something that he could or could not have helped at all. 

Captain Price. I am sure that he did everything that he could. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I am talking about the Secretary. Would vou 
add a little bit on that in the record? 

Captain Price. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows:) 
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Dr. LaBerge left the Department of the Navy to accept employment with the 
western division of Phileco. The technical director of air weapons systems of the 
Bureau of Ordnance made special efforts to retain Dr. LaBerge’s services. The 
particular case of Dr. LaBerge was not discussed at the secretarial level. The 
ease of Dr. LaBerge is not unique and the Secretary of the Navy is aware of the 
manner in which important research and development programs are set back 
when a key scientific employee thoroughly experienced in a program leaves to 
accept other employment. It is for this reason that the Secretary has given 
his strongest support to the Department of Defense’s request for additional 
Public Law 313 positions and to other measures initiated to make Navy employ- 
ment attractive to scientific personnel. 

Mr. Miron. I am certain, Mr. Chairman, that we could show you 
a myriad of cases. I have one here about a man who got a GS-16 
last year and within 3 months he was offered double his salary, We 
talked with him and he said, “‘I am going to stay with you.” 

Mr. Becxworts. That is wonderful. If a program for the welfare 
of this country is going to be put back 6 months, there are a lot of good 
people that would stay. 

Mr. Davis. We will now have to go into executive session. 

Before we go into executive session, I would like to announce that 
the subcommittee will resume its public hearings on Tuesday, June 
3, at which time we will hear from the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Justice Department, and the General Services 
Administration. 

The committee will now go into executive session. 

(Thereupon, the hearing was adjourned at 11:50 a. m., to reconvene 
Tuesday, June 3, 1958, at 10 a. m.) 
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REQUIREMENTS OF FEDERAL AGENCIES FOR SUPER- 
GRADE AND PUBLIC LAW 313 POSITIONS 


TUESDAY, JUNE 3, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OFrFicE AND CiviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a. m., in room 
215, House Office Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

This Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service will continue today its schedule of hear- 
ings on the need for supergrades and Public Law 313—scientific and 
engineering positions—which hearings began on Wednesday, May 23. 

The House yesterday, June 2; approved the Federal Employees 
Pay Act of 1958. The only item in the House amendment relating 
to the numbers of supergrades is section 10 which increases the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation supergrades by 38. There is no provision for 
additional Public Law 313 positions. 

The Senate bill provided for an additional 568 supergrades and 450 
Public Law 313 scientific and professional positions. 

Despite the action by the House yesterday, the Congress will no 
doubt consider the question of supergrades in passing this legislation. 

This subcommittee is going to continue its investigation of super- 
grades in the departments and agencies. The subcommittee is 
mterested in the current status of supergrade ee future require- 
ments, and the personnel administrative techniques used by the 
departments and agencies to control these top jobs. 

These hearings are being held to provide the Federal departments 
and agencies an opportunity to present their requirements for super- 
grade and Public Law 313 positions in sufficient detail for this sub- 
committee to be able to properly evaluate such needs. We expect 
each department and agency to indicate voluntarily the current status 
and future requirements of their supergrade and Public Law 313 scien- 
tific and engineering positions. We expect you to talk frankly to 
the subcommittee about these matters, without any padding of the 
actual situation and to give us what you feel is justification for the 
requests which you are making. 

Ve will, of course, pass on these requests and this information in 
light of what the subcommittee thinks is actually needed. We hope 
we do not have to pry information out of these agencies and their 
representatives with a crowbar. 

We are glad to have with us today representatives of the Health, 
Education, and Welfare Department, the Department of Justice, and 
the General Services Administration. 
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The first witness is Mr. Elliot Richardson, Assistant Secretary for 
Legislation in the Health, Education, and Welfare Department who 
is accompanied by Mr. Rufus E. Miles, Jr., Director of the Office of 
Administration. 

Who else is with you, Mr. Richardson? 

Mr. Ricuwarpson. Mr. Earl Cummins who is Chief of the Opera- 
tions Branch in the Division of Personnel. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have you gentlemen with us, and will 
you proceed and make your statement. 


STATEMENT OF ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE; AC- 
COMPANIED BY RUFUS E. MILES, JR., DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
ADMINISTRATION, AND EARL CUMMINS, CHIEF, OPERATIONS 
BRANCH, DIVISION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ricwarpson. As you have already identified me, I am Elliot 
L. Richardson, Assistant Secretary for Legislation in the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. I am appearing today also in 
the capacity of Acting Under Secretary in a matter which I know has 
the very direct and personal interest of Secretary Folsom, who would 
have liked to have been here himself if he could have. 

It is a matter of great concern to us, this one on which you are 
holding hearings. I am pleased to have this opportunity to present 
to you the views of the Department. I think it would probably be 
better, Mr. Chairman, if I read the statement I have rather than 
attempt to summarize it. But I would be glad to have any member 
of the committee ask questions as I go along rather than reserve 
questions to the end, if they would care to do so. 

Mr. Davis. Very well, Mr. Richardson. Will you proceed then, sir. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Before talking specifically about our depart- 
mental needs, I should like to make some general observations about 
the broad aspects of this problem. 

The United States Government is by far the largest and most 
important business in the Nation. It obviously requires leadership 
of a high order. Such leadership cannot be furnished solely by the 
executives who come and go with political change. Very heavy 
reliance must unavoidably be placed on experienced executives and 
other professional people who have learned the skills of public admin- 
istration through long years of devoted public service. 

So far as the skills of public administration are concerned, there is 
no training ground to equal the Federal Government itself. It seems 
very clear that if the Government is to have competent executive and 
professional personnel it must have a well considered plan for acquir- 
ing and retaining them. 

If young people of great potential are brought in at the lower or 
middle grades and given topflight training, they become the natural 
and often the best equipped personnel in the country to fill the top 
Sennen and administrative posts in Government iis the political 

evel. 

It is a sign of weakness if the Federal Government is unable to 
obtain and promote from within its ranks men and women with the 
qualifications to fill its most responsible technical and administrative 
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posts. The fact that most of these positions have been filled by pro- 
motion is, I think, an evidence of a basically sound situation. 

Of equal importance is the assurance to able young men and women 
that if they remain in the Federal service and assume constantly in- 
creasing responsibility they will obtain recognition and salary com- 
mensurate with that responsibility. If unusually competent young 
people are discouraged as they look ahead by the prospect that they 
will arbitrarily be excluded from being given grades and salaries 
commensurate with the responsibilities assigned to them, the tendency 
for them to look elsewhere and leave the Federal Government will 
be great. 

It is well known that the most competent are the most likely to 
obtain offers of employment outside the Federal Government at sub- 
stantial increases in salary. It is, therefore, of special importance 
that reasonable incentives be held out to them for promotion and 
recognition within the Federal structure. 

Before going on, Mr. Chairman, to the specific problems in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, I would like, at this 
point, to inject a note of personal feeling on this subject. I myself 
am one of those people who was appointed temporarily to the Govern- 
ment and will presumably leave to return to private life sometime in 
the not too distant future. 

I have bad for a year and a half the opportunity to observe at close 
hand the work of career people who will be here after I leave and were 
here before I came. 

Mr. Davis. Would you mind giving us, for the record, your business 
background, Mr. Richardson? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

IT am a lawyer by profession. I served as a law clerk to two members 
of the Federal judiciary; first, Chief Judge Learned Hand, of the 
Second Circuit Court of Appeals, and then Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
of the Supreme Court. I worked thereafter for several years in a 
large Boston law firm, after which time I came down here as assistant 
to Senator Leverett Saltonstall, of Massachusetts. 

I then returned to the same Boston law firm for another 2 years or 
so during which time I worked on special assignments for the then 
Governor of Massachusetts, Christian Herter, and the Lieutenant 
Governor, Sumner Whittier. I was associated during this period 
with various agencies of voluntary character in the fields in which the 
Department had responsibilities, including the position of secretary 
of the Massachusetts General Hospital, member of the board of 
trustees of Radcliffe, and of various community and voluntary organ- 
izations in the fields of the Department’s concern. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I came down here in December 1956. 

As I indicated, I have myself had an opportunity to observe the 
qualifications and the dedication of the people who do serve the 
Government in career capacities. I feel very strongly that the Ameri- 
can public is the beneficiary to a far greater extent than it realizes of a 
caliber of service and a higher order of dedication than is generally 
realized. 

I therefore feel that the subject which concerns this subcommittee 
is one of really great importance to the public welfare. 
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From the point of view of our Department itself, we are greatl 
concerned by the present arbitrary limits upon the number of posi- 
tions which can be placed in their proper grades above GS-15 of the 
Classification Act. 

Since the Classification Act of 1949 was passed, authorizing 400 
supergrade positions throughout the Federal Government, the respon- 
sibility of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has 
increased to an extraordinary degree. Appropriations of the Depart- 
ment have grown from $1,373,153,016 to $2,748,783,383 and the total 
number of employees from 36,639 to 53,983, between 1949 and 1958. 
Not only has the Department grown in size; it has increased even 
more in its complexity. 

Not only has the Department grown in size, but the increases in 
personnel reflect substantial increases in responsibility as well. IL 
think it can be demonstrated throughout the Department that by 
every known measure of efficiency the levels of output of the em- 
ployees of the Department have also increased. 

A few examples of this expansion and increase in complexity will 
illustrate the point. The National Institutes of Health in 1949 had 
a staff of 2,550 people and appropriations of $39,278,748—1949 data 
includes comparative transfers of 464 positions and $1,610,748. In 
1958 the National Institutes of Health has a total staff of 7,575 people 
and has appropriations of $211,183,000, an increase from $39 million 
to $211 million. 

It has the largest clinical research center in the world where none 
existed in 1949. Its growth is not merely one of increased size, but 
is also characterized by increased complexity of research and admin- 
istration. As science has pushed forward into new fields, it has 
needed not only additional scientists, but scientists with new kinds of 
skills and greater creativeness. The administration of such research 
activities also calls for unusual skills. 

To operate such an organization as this successfully, it is absolutely 
essential to have doctors and other scientific personnel of the highest 
professional skill. There would be no purpose in operating this 
institution with mediocre personnel. 

If we are to make substantial strides toward the conquering of the 
major diseases of mankind, as the Congress and the American people 
obviously desire, we must have assurance that this fine institution 
can be staffed with men of great competence and creativity. 

Fortunately, the Congress has given authority to the Public Health 
Service to establish 60 special scientific and professional positions out- 
side of the existing supergrade limitations, most of which are used 
within the National Institutes of Health to attract and retain men of 
outstanding competence. 

Fortunately, too, the recent enactment of the military pay bill, 
which is applicable to the commissioned corps of the Public Health 
Service, provides recognition in terms of more adequate pay to PHS 
commissioned corps personnel who are in responsible positions at the 
National Institutes of Health. Without these two avenues of hiring 
and retaining persons of high competence, it would be impossible to 
operate the National Institutes of Health on a quality basis. 

Yet, even now, we can foresee the need for more than the 60 positions 
currently authorized for the Public Health Service in respect to persons 
of special scientific and professional accomplishments. 
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In February of this year while the Senate committee was considerin 
the classified pay bill, a member of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee wrote to our Department and asked about the 
needs of the Public Health Service for additional scientific positions 
under the special authority to pay up to $19,000. 

The Department submitted an analysis of the needs of the Public 
Health Service and also made reference to the needs of other parts of 
the Department for authority of this kind. It was brought out in this 
analysis that the needs of the Public Health Service over the next 5 
years indicated the probability that approximately 50 additional 
positions would be needed. 

I should like to submit separately for the committee’s information 
and study a copy of this careful analysis. We firmly believe that 
these requirements can be fully justified in the light of strong evidences 
that the size and scope and responsibilities of the National Institutes 
of Health in particular, and other segments of the Public Health 
Service, will continue to grow. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Richardson, right there, do you have that analysis 
with you? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. What does it consist of? How many pages does 
it contain? 

Mr. Miss. There must be a dozen pages. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to have you submit that for the record. 
That is the kind of information that this subcommittee is very inter- 
ested in having. Of course, we are glad to have the general statements 
such as you are giving now, but we want tlie detailed information 
also, to study. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D. C., February 14, 1958. 
Hon. Ricnarp L. NEUBERGER, 
United States Senate. 


Dear SENATOR NEUBERGER: Dr. Shannon has discussed with the Surgeon Gen- 
eral and with me your letter of February 7 requesting information concerning 
the past experience and future program needs of the National Institutes of Health 
with special reference to the research and development positions authorized under 
section 208 (g) of the Public Health Service Act. Since the questions which you 
raised in your letter to Dr. Shannon have an impact on various parts of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare outside the National Institutes of 
Health, it seemed to me desirable to respond to your letter in a broader context 
than would be feasible if the National Institutes of Health were considered by 
itself. For this reason, I am writing you about the Department as a whole. 

I enclose several attachments prepared by Dr. Shannon and his staff which 
provide answers to your specific questions. It should be noted particularly that 
the present authority for 60 positions under section 208 (g) of the Public Health 
Service Act is not confined to the National Institutes of Health. The 60 positions 
are authorized for the entire Public Health Service. Forty-eight of these positions 
have been assigned to the National Institutes of Health, and the other positions 
have been assigned elsewhere in the Public Health Service. 

The material which the Public Health Service has prepared in response to your 
final question about the immediate and longer-range needs of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health for additional supergrade research and development positions is 
necessarily tentative and represents the unreviewed estimates of the operating 
programs involved. Time has not permitted a careful and conclusive review of 
these figures at organizational levels above the Bureaus of the Public Health 
Service. These figures do, however, give an indication of the approximate order 
of magnitude of the probable future needs of the National Institutes of Health 
and other bureaus of the Public Health Service for increased numbers of research 
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and development positions of the type currently authorized under section 208 (g) 
of the Public Health Service Act. 

The administration has recommended that the various special authorities now 
existing for research and development positions be repealed and that in their 
place a general authority be granted to the President to make a determination as 
to how many such positions are needed by each department and agency. This 
recommendation would be highly desirable from the standpoint of this Depart- 
ment. For example, there is now no authority whatsoever to provide for the 
special salary rates authorized under section 208 (g) of the Public Health Service 
Act in the employment of needed research and development personnel for the Food 
and Drug Administration. We need authority for several such positions and will 
undoubtedly, as the years go by, find that changing conditions create urgent 
demand for such positions in other organizational units of the Department, I 
recommend, therefore, that in your consideration of this problem you bear in 
mind the merit of the type of broad and flexible authority described above. 

I hope this information, together with the attachments, will provide you with 
the data you require. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. B. Fotsom, Secretary. 


Repiy To Senator NEUBERGER’s Lerrer or Fesruary 7, 1958 


ATTACHMENT NO. 1 


Question. ‘““Based on past experience with the availability of supergrade 
positions for NIH needs, what is your assessment of the utility, the value, and 
the difficulty of using these special positions in the staffing of your research 
assignment?” 

In 1948 the Congress, as a part of its preparation for major expansion of the 
laboratory and clinical research functions of the National Institutes of Health, 
authorized the appointment of up to 30 positions as needed to effectuate the 
research and development programs of the Public Health Service. The original 
salary range was $10,000 to $15,000. With the passage of the Executive Pay 
Act of 1956 (Public Law 854), the 30 positions were increased to 60 and the salary 
range was increased to $12,500 to $19,000. The Public Health Service allocated 
48 of the 60 positions to the program needs of the National Institutes of Health 
and reserved the remaining 12 to augment essential research activities carried on 
in our other 3 bureaus. 

These special positions have greatly increased the Government’s ability to 
compete on more nearly equal terms with the financial attractions of outside 
research centers. The prime value of having an adequate number of 208 (g) 
research and development positions within the Public Health Service lies in the 
fact that we can thus provide a civil service career ladder in medical research 
which is rovghly equivalent to that of the best universities. This, in combination 
with the kind of modern facilities and research setting the Service now has availa- 
ble at Bethesda and Cincinnati and has planned for construction at Atlanta, has 
made it possible for the Public Health Service to reervit 30 exceptionally qualified 
scientists and clinicians; their special skills could not otherwise have been brought 
into the publie service in the advancement of medical and public health research. 
In addition, the availability of these advanced salary rates beyond the usual civil 
service pay limitations has made it possible to promote some 25 others whose 
exceptional research effectiveness has been developed and recognized within the 
public service. This has resulted in stabilizing an otherwise critically unstable 
feature in the career ladder of civil-service scientists working in Public Health 
Service research facilities. In summary, these 208 (g) positions have been vital 
in attracting outside talent wherever we have been directed by the Congress to 
enter new fields of research, such as the new programs in chronic diseases, and it 
See eee the losses of senior research talent developed within our own 
facilities. 

As to the difficulty of using these positions, the problems have been quite minor. 
Understandably, we have sought the top leaders in respective scientific disciplines 
whenever we have felt that our program needs, and the research opportunities 
within the Servite will provide, a greater outlet for the individual’s effort than 
that if he remained in his present outside research affiliation. Frequently, we 
have been successful in obtaining the particular expert we need. In some cases, 
we find that the salaries we offer within the $19,000 ceiling are still not enough to 
provide an income status comparable to that which the individual has as a pro- 
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fessor, head of a department, or chief of service within a university environment. 
Generally, however, this occurs because the university income may include part- 
time medical practice, consultancies, or other supplementation beyond the 
regular teaching/research salary. The disparity becomes more apparent for 
clinical specialties in which there is an acute national shortage (and, hence, strong 
competition) in such fields as psychiatry, neurology, and rheumatology. The 
same problems exist in a few physical science fields where practically no senior 
individuals are available, such as the emerging field of biophysics and radiological 
health. 

We also create one internal discomfort in the use of these special positions, be- 
cause the Public Health Service operates with both a commissioned and civil- 
service system, making a practice of providing equal research opportunities to 
scientists and medical investigators regardless of their personnel status. Some of 
our finest scientists—recognized authorities in their field—have been developed 
within the regular commissioned corps. Whatever their eminence in their field, 
such commissioned scientists have their pay governed by the pay scales for the 
military establishments, which are not easily compared to the civil-service rates 
in the 208 (g) category. On the whole, however, I believe our top commissioned 
scientists accept these differences philosophically for the present; certainly, 
none of them would propose that equity should be restored by elimination of the 
higher compensation which is afforded the few senior civil-service colleagues who 
earn the privilege of being appointed to a 208 (g) position. 

In summary, the past 10 years have seen the emergence of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health as a more significant force in 2 broad fields. _ First, a set of labora- 
tories comprising the intramural research of NIH have developed with exceptional 
vigor; second, the NIH extramural grant programs have evolved as a major 
factor in the national and international medical research scene. The availability 
of 208 (g) positions has been indispensable in both of these developments. It has 
made it possible to secure new employees of great eminence. It has provided 
incentives for the NIH staff to remain with the organization. 


ATTACHMENT NO. 2 


Question. ‘‘What positions has the NIH filled under its existing authority to 
employ 60 individuals in research and development programs * * *?” : 

This information is supplied in tables which follow. . However. the following 
general observations can be made: Throughout the 10 years in which this author- 
ity has been used, there has been continuing awareness in the Public Health 
Service that the use of section 208 (g) positions must be exercised with great care. 
More than any other single factor, the competence of the individuals selected for 
these senior positions will determine the overall quality of the research staff and 
the reputation of our research organization among the scientific community at 
large. Accordingly, five basic principles have been observed in filling these 
positions: 2 

(a) A series of salary levels have been established, with progressively higher 
requirements for each level. The basic principle is that these salaries are estab- 
lished not for positions as such, but for individuals with exceptional qualifications. 
As a result, only 7 out of the 48 positions, or 15 percent, at NIH, for example, are 
at the top salary of $19,000. Thus far, this salary has been paid only to indi- 
viduals recruited from the outside (table I), but, in all probability, some people 


will be promoted to this grade from within and the number of people paid this 
salary will increase. 
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TaBeE I.— Recapitulation by salary level 
[Total 208 (g) research and development positions in the Public Health Service, 60] 





NIH positions (48 allocated) Other PHS positions (12) 








Salary Promo- Promo- 
Outside tions Total Outside tions Total 
appointees; within positions | appointees within positions 
NIH PHS 
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! In the other PHS jobs, this salary interval is $14,800. 


(b) As a matter of prudence, these positions were used sparingly when they 
first became available. The NIH experience, for example, shows that none of 
the positions were actually filled during the first 2 years (1949-50) after the 
authority became available; only 18 of these positions were filled during the next 
5 years (table II). 

TABLE II.—Status of 208 (g) positions 


[Total research and development positions in the Public Health Service, 60] 
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NIH positions (48 allocated) i Other PHS positions (12) 
Calendar year | Promo- |Cumulative! Promo- Cumulative 
Outside tions positions | Outside tions | positions 
appointees | within filled | appointees | within | filled 
NIH | } PHS 
——~— | ---—--- — -— NN ee _— — “| — - | 
Os hose) Osis LE co Bi ciy | 2 1| 1 
Seah cdl act eh dace. Biicli suse 5 | 1 |. ; 2 
ER -bihdenndaeninennateieeiesai 3 |----------2- | 8 -| 2 
iilinsilooae uae tieencmecet : 2 13 j 9 
WBS Seesaw sone ec Ttene 4 1 | 18 1 | 3 
i acinchavesnasaieieulennticinainchaalals-<aiedbaien 3 7 28 1 | 1 5 
ich cnititdist cepaeesae veep oe 7 9 44 |... a 2 7 
1958: | 
Completed_..........----- Pie. _ 3 |. 7 
Civil Service Commis- } 
sion approved; not yet 
IE pd ceelnentatiin nineteen 1} 1 47 : 
Awaiting Civil Service | | 
Commission approval...|.......--.-- 1 ae is 
Re ood a7 | 21 48 | 3 | 4 | 7 
Under active recruitment (3) - .|.....-.------|------------|------------ 3 
Uncommitted (2)_........--.- dsl osdsbasmdpaial ST acenasstaiiiamiaes oan 2 
Tl icineknitiiussicehid bdneinnprtdincannvbhnuitioineedamaled 12 
(c) As a matter of priority, first attention was given to urgent outside recruit- 


ment requirements in new areas of research being developed, with later attention 
to the establishment of an equitable salary structure for employees already em- 
ployed. Accordingly, there were only 3 NIH promotions from within among 
the first 15 208 (g) positions (table II). 

(d) With respect to promotion from within, the 208 (g) authority has been 
used as a gradual extension of the standard civil-service salary scale for those 
who truly demonstrate exceptional capacity for research performance or research 
leadership. Thus 17 jobs or 80 percent of the 21 208 (g) positions filled at NIH 
from within are in the lower salary ranges, $13,500-$15,500. This contrasts 
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with positions filled by outside employment, where only 9 of the 27 positions, or 
33 percent, fall in the $13,500-$15,000 range. 

(e) Finally, the 208 (g) authority has been used not only to appoint bench 
scientists and practicing clinicians directly active in their own research projects 
but also to select leaders of broad research programs and others whose exceptional 
professional skill is required, in the terms of the authorizing language of the act, 
“to effectuate the research and development program’’ of the Public Health 
Service. This latter group, for example, would range from scientific and clinical 
research directors for an entire Institute program to those who plan and execute 
some of our most difficult extramural programs of grant support for research and 
research training. This use of the limited number of special positions available, 
balanced between the investigator at the bench, the clinician, the scientific 
program leader, and key staff and planning positicns is in recognition of the fact 
that diversified top-flight professional and scientific personnel, with advanced 
training appropriate to their duties, are indispensable if the NIH is to discharge 
effectively its responsibilities. NIH is now the most important single force 
affecting the total medical research programs of this country. Tabie III illus- 
trates by reference to the NIH experience how these positions are distributed 
functionally. 


TaBLeE III.—Fwunctions of positions in 208 (g) series, NIH 








Type of position Number Percent 
Te scsisiitn dscomatseacetiaepncentinaiaricaettnensaneeinmiailin sania dtine anita aaianataiedaals 48 100 
Laboratory studies; ‘‘bench”’ scientists. _..................-.-- i egialsa incited 14 29 
NRE MEUETEEE TOGIEDS 6, cach ch cnekeburskclnpukbhebabunabobohebubabetad 16 31 
CE MEONUEINOON Fin clneiaiutmnibnintinsinipehdpilintha bellimebiobehuboliei’ 10 21 
Other research planning and direction.......................-...-..----.---- 9 19 


1 Individual investigators and their clinical directors. 


The attached table IV gives a complete listing of filled 208 (g) positions in the 
Public Health Service. hese are arranged within each Bureau by the name, 
title, division, or institute, current salary, and date of appointment to a 208 (g) 
position. 
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ATTACHMENT NO. 3 


Question. ‘‘What are plans for the use of any unfilled authorized positions in 
this category?” 

The National Institutes of Health has 3 of its 48 allocated positions unfilled. 
The rest of the Public Health Service has 5 of its 12 unfilled. The three NIH 
positions are committed to selected individuals. Two have been approved by the 
Civil Service Commission (one is an outside appointee who will not be able to 
begin work with us before next June, another is an incumbent who has not yet 
transferred into the 208 (g) category), and the last position, a key research plan- 
ning assignment, is committed to an incumbent whose papers are currently being 
processed by the Civil Service Commission. 

Of the remaining 5 unfilled positions for the rest of the Public Health Service, 
3 of the jobs have been approved by the Civil Service Commission in vacancy and 
have been under active but unsuccessful recruitment for some time. Two of the 
remaining positions have not been assigned pending development of a specific 
need for which a properly qualified individual can be found. 


ATTACHMENT NO. 4 


uestion. “‘What are the immediate and long-range [predictable] needs of the 
NIH for supergrade research and development positions * * * in the next 5 
years? The information should give a brief description of the areas for which 
positions are needed, the probable number of such positions, and the probable 
date for which these need to be filled.” 

We have had under continuing study our probable needs for additional posi- 
tions in at least the next 4 years ahead. The NIH feels its greatest need for 
additional positions in the future will be in the following principal program areas: 

(1) Additional scarce clinical specialities; 

(2) Expansion of fundamental research in physical biology, including the 
effects of radiation on living systems; 

(3) More laboratory skills with a special interest in gerontology or the 
study of the aging process; 

(4) Strengthening the leadership for its rapidly expanding extramural 
programs of research and research training; 

(5) Recognition of the normal growth of an outstanding research institu- 
tion by promoting those exceptional investigators for whom the regular civil 
service salary scale is no longer commensurate with their recognized value 
to the Government. 

The needs for other research program areas in the Public Health Service are 
primarily in these program areas: 

(1) Increased strength in epidemiology and microbiology at the Com- 
municable Disease Center, Bureau of State Services; 

(2) Expansion of research in environmental health (such as air and water 
ae and waste disposal) at the Taft Engineering Center, Bureau of 

tate Services; 

(3) Expansion of competence in radiological health research; 

(4) Establishment of a nucleus of research leadership in the Bureau of 
Medical Services so that medical personnel in training at various service 
hospitals may have an adequate exposure to research opportunities through 
top quality clinical studies; 

(5) Normal growth requirements for promotions from within the staff. 

Fifty additional positions would be a conservative estimate of the number 
needed to carry out these projected program requirements in the next 4 or more 
years. A recent study at the NIH by the 7 individual Institutes identified 67 
specific positions whien they feel will need grades in the 208 (g) category in the 
next 4 or more years. Other research programs of the Public Health Service have 
identified short or longer range needs which will involve up to 29 additional 
research and development positions. Twenty-two of these are in the Bureau of 
State Services and seven are in the Bureau of Medical Services. Certainly 
administrative review will find no less than 50 of these 96 positions supportable. 

There has not yet been time, however, to subject each of these position requests 
to close scrutiny as to the program relationships each would involve or the practi- 
cality of filling it with an outstanding candidate in the predictable future. ithin 
the short time available to collect this information, I cannot speak definitively 
on the minimum needs of the Public Health Service as a whole. However, on 
the basis of NIH experience alone, I feel the NIH needs for the next 4 or 5 years 
could be met by 40 additional positions. Perhaps as few as 10 or 15 other posi- 
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tions would satisfy the needs in other PHS research programs. Past experience 
as shown on the attached table I, indicates that such additional positions would 
be committed at a rate of 10 to 15 per yearin any 1 year. The rate of filling posi- 
tions in any 1 year would probably yn vey upon the adequacy of the total number 
of positions for which longer range plans can be laid. 

The bulk of the Public Health Service plans for its other research programs 
have been expressed in terms of longer range positions which would emerge some 
3 or more years from now. Taking the past rate of accession into account and 
the projected emergency of new program responsibilities, a conservative estimate 
waald indicate that at least 50 additional positions would need to be authorized 
to take care of the growth in research programs of the whole Public Health 
Service for the next 4 years, In response to your request, we have attached 
(table V) a distribution of the probable area and schedule in which 50 such posi- 
tions, if authorized, would be needed. Toward the end of such period, it. would 
be possible to review the total situation and determine whether this number of 
positions is adequate to stabilize the civil service career structure over a longer 
term. As a matter of opinion, I think that programing within any fixed number 
of top scientific and professional positions has in itself some limitations. From 
the standpoint of effective research administration it would be desirable to have 
personnel legislation which permits, without regard to numerical ceilings, the 
allocation of scientific positions in higher salary ranges based on the individual’s 
competence and the emerging needs of the research program. Such a provision 
has distinct advantages, and I am glad to see that it was incorporated in one of 
the administration’s current pay bills. 

However, there is every reason for confidence that an increase of 50 positions 
in the authorized quota will insure that the essential national programs of medical 
research and research training in the Public Health Service can go forward without 
sacrifice in the quality of professional skills the Government must have to 
accomplish this program. 


TasBLe V.—Estimate of 208 (g) additional positions ($12,500 to $19,000) needed by 
probable program area and probable date to be filled 
































| Probable year to be filled 
Program area | Positions | 
1 2 3 |40r5 
A. NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH | i 

New clinical specialties_............. rats gid cia gibsdn biennale 9) 1 3 1 1 
Physical biology and radiz Bis 5a cea sanbbongesdsadsbhenue 15 | 2 1 Sis... 
BE ao dcEKSdS ata hs Seals nivnosthbetian desncebbenudbtansiualbbdin 3. i3.é-.- |  & > SS. 2 ee 
Chemotherapy and psychopharm: SOIT ogc cnccnt nie nininicadeae nae 3 1 1 Sivan 
ROORRTOM: BUOUIIRE, « — 5 5ii 4 ns 552 nb 5 beth oth nitn dade Sed gso gs } 4 Dh intes r+ 4 1 

Other research programs- Immunology, tropical medicine, meta- 
Holle diseases, biomietvin’ 0.5... 202655... 6 Tika 2 2 1 
Staff development (promotions of existing staff)... 212 3 + 1 4 
Dota, UTE Re si cinikinnsécp eo sausddainibdocessinieisad 40 12 13 8 7 





B. OTHER BUREAUS, PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE | | 


Epidemiology and enamel ommunicable Disease Center, 


| 
ss abn dp ibd Ld daEE eas deh bite <d4 date da debs dbo b > Saeeea ed 34 2 1 B lbaccks 
Radiological health, BSS 2 

















Environmental health—Taft Engineering Center, BSS (air and TEL }7 Si 
water pollution, waste disposal) _.........-.-...-.--.--.......-.--- OF Ei oniceladneen 1 1 
Clinica] research, BMS (in PHS hospitals) .-...........-.........-.- 2 | Fawdte 1 Se howe 
URE, GEROE TRI Fei vecvdccnwcsenbendieitsncnsaea 10 2 2 4 2 
Total, Public Health Service positions.............-.---------- ee ae | 4| 15| 12 9 








1 Includes 2 proposed incumbent selections. 

* Exclusive of 2 incumbent selections in physical biology. 

3 No distribution is available as to number of these which might be used for staff development, but prob- 
ably 2 or 3 would be needed for promotion of existing staff in these fields. 


Mr. Corsertr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Richardson 
a question. 
Mr. Davis. Mr. Corbett? 
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Mr. Corsertt. If he knows, how many of these grades were pro- 
vided by the Senate in the classified pay bill? We are going to be in 
conference on this in a couple of days, probably. You made a request 
or recommendation that 50 were needed in 5 years. What did the 
Senate agree to? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. They authorized, by an amendment specifically 
referring to the National Institutes of Health, an additional 25 posi- 
tions. I should make clear that the study which we offered for the 
record 

Mr. Davis. What was that an amendment to, Mr. Richardson? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. That was an amendment to S. 734, as a separate 
additional section. I cannot tell you offhand what title it came under. 

Mr. Davis. We can find out. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. There was also in the bill another section which 
authorized five such positions; that is, scientific and research jobs of 
the same type, to the Department as a whole. These positions we 
contemplated using, probably, principally for the Food and Drug 
Administration, which does not now have and seriously lacks similar 
authority to employ scientists at these salaries outside the regular 
classification structure. 

I might add in this connection that the memorandum being sub- 
mitted for the record does not indicate that all 50 positions are needed 
right away. The period over which they are needed is 5 years, so that 
with authority for an additional 25, we would have been in good 
position as far as the National Institutes of Health are concerned for 
the next, say, 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Davis. How many do you actually need today? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. In the first year the number, as I recall, was 14. 
The memorandum will show that. Fifteen more in the second year; 
12 more in the third year; and in the fourth and fifth years an addi- 
tional 9. There is ins a tabulation showing the schedule and the 
breakdown within the National Institutes of Health. 

Mr. Corsetrr. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corser. I would like to ask, right at this point, because this 
is about a newly developing program, are there things which the 
Congress has directed or authorized the Department to do that you 
feel are not being accomplished because you do not have adequate 
funds to employ people in these supergrades? 

Are there specific cases that you know of where you can show us 
that the Department has been unable to carry out the will of Congress 
because they have not had the trained personnel to do the job, or if 
they have done the job, they have not done it with the degree of per- 
fection that we would all like? 

Mr. RicHarpson. One conspicuous example, Mr. Corbett, is in 
the Office of Education, where in 1956 we received authority to 
undertake a program of cooperative research in the field of education 
with outside agencies to which contracts for research in specific areas 
where more information was needed would be awarded to educational 
institutions and other such organizations. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Would the gentleman speak a little louder? 
I am having difficulty getting his statement. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I was saying that a conspicuous example of a 
recruiting problem in the case of a new program which was hampered 
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by the lack of authority to employ a person at a higher grade is the 
cooperative research program of the Office of Education which 
involves contracts undertaken with outside institutions to do research 
in fields of education critical to the national interest in some way. 

We have finally succeeded in recruiting a highly qualified individual, 
but we had a very difficult time doing that and would have been in a 
better position to do so, undoubtedly, had we been able to offer a 
higher grade job to people in the field. 

Mr. Davis. What is the nature of the research you want to do and 
what kind of organizations are contemplated? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We have a considerable amount of research 
because of the earmarking of funds by the House committee or by 
the Committees on Appropriations in the field of mental retardation. 
These research problems concern education to the maximum level of 
potentiality of children who range from the level which simply falls 
behind in ordinary schoolwork to those who are barely educable. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of private organization do you want to 
have do research on that problem? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. It is being done. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of research? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. There is research being done, for example, in 
the University of Wisconsin on the problems of developing course 
material for children in this category so as to enable them to profit 
most from the abilities they have. 

There is a considerable number of other projects in institutions, 
mostly universities and colleges, all over the country. I could submit 
to you, Mr. Chairman, a summary of them to indicate what they are. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would. Also go into some detail as to 
what the University of Wisconsin is doing; how many people they 
have put on the job to do this research; how long it has been going on; 
what they have achieved and enough information so that we can 
have a look at it and understand just what you are talking about. 

(The information follows:) 
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UNIVERSITY OF Wisconsin MENTAL RETARDATION StupIiES COOPERATIVE 


RESEARCH PROGRAM 


Critique of Research on Psychological and Educational Factors in Mental 
Retardation. Dr. J. C. Stanley, Feb. 1—June 30, 1957__....._----- 
(Completed.) This was a technical study of methods of doing 
research in the education of the mentally retarded. 
Perception of Symbols in Skill Learning by Mentally Retarded Children. 
De: ¥. 3. Hatrick, Jan.1-—Jeme'30, 1967. .. 5s ~ sin - os - eine 

(Completed.) The purpose of this research was to investigate 
whether certain research techniques were feasible in studying the 
means whereby children “perceive’’ learning tasks. 

Motor Characteristics of the Mentally Retarded. Dr. R. J. Francis, 
eins ine Br AON 2. ald euad macivus ~ 0 ~ Gea - + bh ods wee seee 

(Completed.) This study was designed to provide information 
concerning the proficiency with which mentally retarded children 
performed the basic skills believed to be important in the games, 
sports, and social activities of childhood. 

Conditions Influencing Insight and Problem Solving Behavior in the 
Mentally Retarded. Dr. K. Jensen, Jan, 1, 1957-June 30, 1959___-- 
An Analysis of Learning Efficiency in Arithmetic of Mentally Retarded 
Children in Comparison with Children of Average and High Intelli- 
ence. Dr. H. J. Klausmeier, Jan, 1, 1957—June 30, 1959____--.--- 

A Study of Emotional Reactions to Learning Situations as Related to 
the Learning Efficiency of Mentally Retarded Children. Dr. T. A. 
Ringness, Jan. 1 
Perception of Symbols in Skill Learning by Mentally Retarded, Gifted, 
and Normal Children. Drs. V. E. Herrick and T. L. Harris, July 1, 
Re an a ROE as earn kk win ww dade os dn os = Seed le oe Ke - 

The above four are still being executed. It is felt that we should 
not attempt to anticipate their achievements at this time, although 
several of the studies have received nationwide attention on certain 
partial results. 

Nine faculty members of the University of Wisconsin are being 
supported for various percentages of their time, from one-third time 
to full time. Several of these directors are having considerable 
proportions of their salaries paid from local contributions by the 
university. Fourteen project graduate assistants and research 
fellows are employed and again, in several instances, salaries of 
these individuals are being paid entirely by the University of Wis- 
consin. In eight instances secretarial and clerical assistance is 
indicated on these contracts. The local contribution is in certain 
instances contributing heavily toward this work. 

All of these items were derived from budgets which were believed 
to be reasonable estimates of the total efforts to be devoted to the 
research work. The contractor, the University of Wisconsin, 
retains the right to reallocate funds to some extent in order to best 
pursue the research work. 

All personnel employed on these investigations are employees of 
the University of Woaaasta. (By law, contracts cannot be made 
with individuals but only with colleges, universities, and State 
education agencies which, in turn, utilize members of their own 
staffs with certain additions possible in executing the research 
activities.) 


CoopERATIVE RESEARCH PROGRAM PROJECTS UNDER CONTRACT, 
Juty 1, 1956-Marca 31, 1958 


FOREWORD 


$6, 765 


6, 555 


22, 626 


50, 306 


STOO BO Binns 2 cas tee septesdécediahkesu $18, 400 


71, 689 


The Office of Education provides support for research in education through its 
cooperative research program. The program is operated under the terms of 
Public Law 531, 83d Congress, which authorizes the Commissioner of Education 
to “enter into contracts or jointly financed cooperative arrangements with uni- 
versities and colleges and State educational agencies for the conduct of research, 
surveys, and demonstrations in the field of education.’’ This bulletin presents 
pertinent information concerning the projects now under contract. 
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The purpose of the program is to develop new knowledge about major problems 
in education or to devise new applications of existing knowledge in solving such 
problems. Listed below are the areas in which the Office is particularly interested 
in supporting research. While these areas are of major concern, proposals for 
research on other aspects of education are also acceptable. 


Conservation and development of human resources 

1. Education of the mentally retarded and other handicapped children. 

2. Development of studnets’ special abilities—the identification and encourage- 
mént of unusual talent. 

3. Educational aspects of juvenile delinquency. 

4. Retention of students in schools and colleges—continuation in the educa- 
tional program until students reach their maximum levels of development, 

5. Education of adults—with special emphasis on the aging. 





School organization, staffing, and housing 


6. Organization and administration of schools and colleges. 

7. Staffing the Nation’s schools and colleges—getting and keeping qualified 
teachers and administrators. 

8. Planning and costs of school construction. 

Effects of expanding technology and economy 

9. Implications for vocational education. 

10. Educational problems resulting from population mobility. 

The cooperative research program began in July 1956 when an appropriation 
of about $1 million became available for the fiscal year 1957. During the first 
year a total of 72 projects were begun in 30 colleges and universities and 6 State 
departments of education. The appropriation for the present fiseal year (July 
1957—June 1958) is $2.3 million, of which somewhat more than half is needed to 
continue the support of projects begun during the fiscal vear 1957. The remainder 
is being used to initiate new projects throughout the fiscal year 1958. 

Under the present procedure the Office receives proposals for specific research 
projects from institutions of higher education and from State departments of 
education. All proposals are submitted for review and recommendation to the 
Office of Education Research Advisory Committee which was set up to comply 
with the terms of the law and which is composed of nine outstanding specialists 
in research. The Committee evaluates the proposals in light of criteria which 
deal with: 

1. Significance of the problem for education. 

2. Soundness of the research design. 

3. Personnel and facilities available. 

4. Economic efficiency or relationship of procedure and probable outcomes 
to expenditure. 

After a proposal has been recommended for approval to the Commissioner of 
Education, the Office negotiates directly with the institution or agency for support 
of the project in terms of the funds available, and the Commissioner gives final 
approval in the form of a contract between the Office and the institution or agency. 
Althovgh a substantial amount of the necessary financial support is provided by 
the Office, the cooperating institution or agency also contributes to the total cost 
of the project, usually by providing professional services and facilities. 

This publication sets forth a numerical listing of all of the projects contracted 
for thus far. These projects are identified by serial number, title, name of the 
contracting institution or agency, name of the project dire:tor, beginning and 
ending dates, and total Federal cost of the research being undertaken. Final 
reports for all research projects are on file in the Cooperative Research Branch of 
the Office of Education. Further information on any specific aspect of ongoing 
projects may be obtained from the director at the institution or agency conducting 
the research. 

For convenient reference a category grouping is included as an appendix. 

WaLTeR ADAMSON, 
Senior Research Coordinator. 
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Project 
No. 
008 (6412) 
009 (6914) 


011 (6426) 
012(6399) 


014 (6402) 
015 (6403) | 
018 (6408) 
319(6418) 
025(6431) 
026 (6430) 
037 (6398) 
039 (6400) 


042(6424) 
043 (6423) 


047 (6404) 
048 (6405) 
052(6401) 
055 (6448) | 
} 
065 (6429) | 
076 (6422) | 


| 
78(6420) | 


081 (6421) | 


082(6419) 


} 


090(6415) 


091 (6416) 


092(6417) 


EDUCATION 


Cooperative research program, projects under contract 








Description 





An Investigation of Factors Related to Educational Discontinuance of College | 


Ability High School Seniors. Southern State College, Magnolia, Ark. Dr. F. 
Stroup. Oct. 1, 1956-Sept. 30, 1958. 

A Block Teaching Project Integrating Humanities and Social Science. The State 
of Oregon, by and through the State Board of Higher Education for Southern 
Oregon College, Eugene, Oreg. Dr. A. Kreisman. Sept. 1, 1957-Aug. 31, 1958. 

A Program of Education for Alaska Natives. University of Alaska, College, Alaska. 
Dr. Charles K. Ray. Jan. 1, 1957-Dec. 31, 1958. 

A Socto-Psychological Study of Conformity and Deviation Among Adolescents. 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Terin. Dr. A. J. Reiss, Jr. Oct. 1, 1956- 
Oct. 1, 1959. 

Language Achievements of Mentally Retarded Children. Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. Dr. D. D. Durrell. Oct. 26, 1956-June 30, 1957. 

Refinement of a Non-Verbal Group Measure of Delinquency Proneness That Can 
Be Used With Nonreaders, Slow Learners, and Mentally Retarded Children. 


Boston University, Boston, Mass. Dr. W. C. Kvaraceus. Oct. 26, 1956-Sept. 1, | 


1959. 
A Study of the Structure of Attitudes of Parents of Mentally Retarded Children 


| 
| 





and a Study of Change in Attitude Structure. Syracuse University, Syracuse, | 
| 


N.Y. Dr. W. M. Cruickshank. Oct. 15, 1956-Jan. 1, 1960. 


Quantitative and Qualitative Analyses of Endogenous and Exogenous Children in 


Some Reading Processes. Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. R. J. 
Capobianco. Dec. 1, 1956-Nov. 30, 1957. 

Fact»rs Associated with the Educational Utilization of Human Talent. University 
of Texas, Austin, Tex. Dr. C. McGuire. Feb. 1, 1957-Aug. 31, 1960. 

A Comparative Investigation of the Learning and Adjustment of Trainable Chil- 
dren in Public Schoo] Facilities, Local Segregated Facilities, and State Residential 


Centers. University of Texas, Austin Tex. Dr. John R. Peck. Jan. 1, 1957- 


Sept. 30, 1959. 


Why Capable High School Students Do Not Continue Their Schooling. Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Ind. Drs. W. W. Wrightand C. W. Jung. Sept. 24, | 


1956-Sept. 23, 1958. 


An Iivestigation of Professional Preparation and Performance of Students Graduat- | 


ing From Teacher Training Institutions in Indiana. Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Ind. Dr. L. S. Standlee. Oct. 1, 1956-Oct. 1, 1957. 


Educational Problems of Migrant Children. Western Michigan College, Kala- | 


mazo», Mich. Dr. J.G. Manis. Jan. 1, 1957-Sept. 30, 1958. 

An Investigation of Factors Involved in the Educational Placement of Mentally 
Retarded Children. Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. Drs. J. C. Stanton 
and Viola Cassidy. Jan. 1, 1957-Dec. 31, 1958. 

Motivational and Personality Factors in the Selection of Elementary and Secondary 
School Teaching as a Career. Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. R. G. 
Kuhlen. Oct. 1, 1956-Jan. 1, 1958. 


A Study of Career Development in the Public School Teaching Profession With 


Special Reference to Changing Motivations, Pressures, Satisfactions, and Dis- 
factions. Dr. R. G. Kuhlen. Feb. 1, 1957-Jan. 1, 1959. 

Effectiveness of a Modified Counseling Procedure in Promoting Learning Among 
Bright, Underachieving Adolescents. Regis College, Weston, Mass. Sister 
(Dr.) Mary Viterbo McCarthy. Oct. 3, 1956-Aug. 1, 1957. 

The Education of Educable Mentally Retarded Children in Sparsely Populated 


Rural Areas. Kansas State Department of Public Instruction, Topeka, Kans. | 


Miss Marguerite Thorsell. Jan. 15, 1957—Dec. 31, 1959. 

Role Definition of the Teacher in the Public Education System and Selected As- 
pects of Community Life. Pennsylvania State University, University Park, Pa. 
Dr. R. C. Buck. Jan. 1, 1957-Dec. 31, 1959. 

An Investigation of Discrimination Learning Ability in Mongoloid and Normal 


Children of Comparable Mental Age. George Peabody College for Teachers, | 


Nashville, Tenn. Dr. G. N. Cantor. Jan. 1, 1957-June 30, 1958. 

Relationships Between Articulartory Development and Development of Phonetic 
Discrimination and Word Synthesis Abilities in Young Mentally Retarded and 
Normal Children. Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. C. V. Mange. 
Dec.-1, 1956-Nov. 30, 1958. 

Reasoning Methods and Reasoning Ability in Mentally Retarded Children. Syra- 
cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. R. J. Capobianco. Dec. 1, 1956-Nov. 30, 
1957. 

A Comparative Study of Some Characteristics in Better and Poorer Learners 
Among Children With Retarded Mental Development. Syracuse Mental De- 
velopment. Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. L. M. DiCarlo. Dec. 1, 
1957-Dee. 31, 1959. 

Specialized Educational Methodology With Hyperactive Mentally Retarded 
Children. Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. W. M. Cruickshank 
Dec. 1, 1956-Nov. 30, 1958. 

A Comparative Study on Some Learning Characteristics in Mentally Retarded and 
Normal Children of the Same Mental Age—I. Learning, Recognition, Recall, and 
Savings; II. Proactive and Retroactive Inhibition; III. Generalization; IV. Rea- 
soning. Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. Dr.G.O. Johnson. Dec. 1, 1956 
May 30, 1958. 

Social Behavior of Mentally Retarded Children in Public School and Institution 
Environments. Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. R. J. Capobianco 
Dec. 1, 1956-Nov. 30, 1957. 


Federal 


fund 


$29, 


31, 
49, 
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Cooperative research program, projects under contract—Continued 





Project Description Federal 
No. funds 








096(6441)| Description and Evaluation of Longitudinal Development Among Elementary $14, 900 
Children at Ferndale, Mich. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Dr. 
W.A. Ketcham. Feb. 1, 1957-Jan. 30, 1958. 

098(6443)| ‘The Gifted Adolescent in the Classroom. University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 50, 658 
Drs. J. W. Getzels and P. W. Jackson. Jan. 10, 1957-June 30, 1959. 


099(6450)} Social Adaptation of the Highly Intelligent Pupil. University of Michigan, Ann 10, 350 
Arbor, Mich. Dr. Alvin Zander. Feb. 1, 1957-Sept. 15, 1957. 
103(6425)| The Effectiveness of Special Day-Class and Residential School Training Programs 43, 756 


for Severely (‘Trainable) Mentally Retarded Children. George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. br. L. M. Dunn. Jan. 1, 1957-June 30, 1958. 

109(6439)| Study of the Effect of Special Day Training Classes for the Severely Retarded. The 49, 414 
State of California for and on behalf of San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
Calif. Dr. Leo F. Cain. Mar. 15, 1957-June 30, 1958. 


120(6451)| A Study of Social Climates in High Schools. University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 31, 625 
Dr. J. 8. Coleman. Jan. 22, 1957-Jan. 31, 1959. 
127(6414)} A Comparative Study of the Performance of Intellectually Retarded and Normal 8, 407 


Boys on Selected Tasks Involving Learning and Transfer of Learning. Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. W. M. Cruickshank. Dec. 1, 1956-Nov. 30, 
1957. 
139(6906)| Study of Screening Procedures for Special Education Services to Mentally Re- 45, 129 
tarded Children. Mississippi State Department of Education, Jackson, Miss. 
Mr. W. R. Burris. June 1, 1957-May 31, 1959. 
142(6899)| The Teaching of Phonemically and Orthographically Analyzed Spelling Materials 7, 768 
by an Automatic Mechanical Teaching Device. Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Dr. D. Porter. July 1, 1957-Sept. 30, 1958. 
144(6908)| A Comparison of the Educational Outcomes Under Single and Two-Track Plans 165, 000 
for Educable Mentally Retarded Children. New York State Education Depart- 
|} ment, Albany, N. Y. Dr. J. W. Wrightstone. May 1, 1957-Aug. 31, 1959. 
145(6469)| Effects of a Comprehensive Opportunity Program on the Development of Educable 132, 940 
Mentally Retarded Children. Iowa State Department of Public Instruction, | 
Des Moines, Iowa. Drs. J. B. Stroud, Lloyd L. Smith, and Drexel Lange. Feb. | 
15, 1957-June 30, 1959. 
146(6445)| A Comparison of Post-School Adjustments of Regular and Special Class Retarded 4, 650 
Individuals Served in Lincoln and Omaha, Nebr., Public Schocls. Nebraska | 
State Department of Education, Lincoln, Nebr. Dr. W. R. Carriker. Jan. 15, | 
1957-July 31, 1957. | 
148(6467)| The Development and Refinement and Testing of Tools Descriptive Devices and 117, 000 
Analytical Methods for Measuring School Quality in Terms of Specific Educa- 
tional Goals. New York State Education Department, Albany, N. Y. Dr. 
D. H. Ross. Feb. 1, 1957-Apr. 30, 1958. | 
Critique of Research on Psych« logical and Educational Facters in Mental Re- 6, 765 
tardati n. University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis, Dr. J, C. Stanley, Feb. 1, 
1957—!une 30, 1957. | 
150(6437)| Conditions Influencing Insight and Problem Solving Behavior in the Mentally | 22, 626 
Retarded, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Dr. K. Jensen. Jan. 1, 
1957-June 39, 1959. 


149 (6435) 


151(6436)| Perception of Symbols in Skill Learning by Mentally Retarded Children. Uni- | 6, 555 
| _ versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Dr. V. E. Herrick. Jan. 1-June 30, 1957. | 
152(6432)| Motor Characteristics of the Mentally Retarded. University of Wisconsin, Mad- | 7, 877 


ison, Wis. Dr. &. J. Francis. Feb. 1-June 30, 1957. 
153(6433)| An Analysis o Learning Efficiency in Arithmetic of Mentally Retarded Children | 50, 306 
in Comparison With Children of Average and High Intelligence. University of | 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Dr. H. J. Klausmeier. Jan. 1, 1957-June 30, 1959. | 
A Study of Emotional Reactions to Learning Situations as Related to the Learning | 
Efficiency of Mentally Retarded Children. University of Wisconsin, Madison, | 
Wis. Dr. T. A. Ringness, Jan. 1, 1957-June 30, 1959 
155(6462)| Identification and Evaluation of Methods for Teaching Severely Retarded (Train- 31, 327 
| 


154 (6434) 


able) Children. George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn, Dr. 
Margaret Hudson. Feb, 15, 1957-Dec. 31, 1958. | 
Florida Study of Teacher Education: An Evaluation of the Preservice Program. | 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. Drs. J. B. White and J.T. Kelly. Feb. 
1, 1957-June 30, 1957. 
157(6529)| How Mentally Handicapped Children Learn Under Classroom Conditions, Iili- 
nois State Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, I. Dr. Frances A. 
Mullen. Mar. 1, 1957-Aug. 1, 1960. 
159(6538)| Application of Mowrer’s Autistic Theory to the Speech Habilitation of Mentally | 11, 975 


156(6458) 


Retarded Pupils. Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Dr. M. D. Steer. June | 

| 1, 1957-May 31, 1958. 

160(6468)| A Study To Identify Factors Related to Withdrawal and Means of Increasing the | 

Holding Power of Secondary Schools in Iowa. Iowa State Department of Public 

Instruction, Des Moines, lowa. Drs. L. A. Van Dyke and K. B. Hoyt. Feb. 15, 

1957-Dec, 31, 1957. 

162(6903)| How Can Reading Be Taught to Educable Adolescents Who Have Not Learned 76, 014 
| to Read? New Jersey State Board of Education for and on behalf of New Jersey | 

State Teachers College of Newark, N.J. Dr. Ruth Boyle. Apr. 15, 1957-June 30, 

1959. 

165(6004)| A Study of the Relative Effectiveness of Different Approaches of Speech Training 

for Mentally Retarded Children. The State of California for and on behalf of 

San Francisco State College, San Francisco, Calif. Dr. Leon Lassers. Mar. 15, 

1957-Dee. 30, 1959. 





76, 103 
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Project 
No. 


(OE#2) 
167 (6444) 
168 (6452) 
169 (6442) 
170 (6460) | 
171 (6470) 
172(6447) 
173 (6438) | 
174(6440)| 


175(7146) | 


176(6471)| 
178 (6449) 
179(6454) | 


181 (6453) 
183 (6459) 
184 (6539) 


185(7031) | 
192(6912) 


200(7137) 
201 (7155) 
208 (7136) 


212(7153) 
214(6905) 
217(7151) 
221 (7032) 


226(7138) 





| 
244 (7139) | 


| 
' 


Epucatron— Continued 


Cooperative research program, projects under contract— Continued 





Description 


Factors Related to Apemention, Admission, Registration, and Persistence in Col- 
lege. Division of Higher Education, Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. Dr. E. V. Hollis. Jan. 1, 1957- 
June 30, 1958. 

The Effect of Group Training of 4- and 5-Year-Old Children Who are Mentall 
Retarded. Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Dr. M. 
H. Fouracre. Jan. 15, 1957~Dec. 31, 1961. 

An Evaluation of Educating Mentally Handicapped Children in Special Classes 
and in Regular Classes. University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. Dr. 
Thelma G. Thurston. Feb. 1, 1957-June 30, 1959. 

An Exploratory Study of Fact»rs Influencing Choice of College Teaching as a 
Career. University of Minnes°ta, Minneapelis, Minn. Drs. Ruth E. Eckert 
and John E. Stecklein. Feb. 1, 1957-Nov. 1, 1957. 

Terminolegy and Concepts in Appraising the Mentally Retarded. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Dr. Irving Lorge. Feb. 1, 1957- 
June 30, 1958. 

An Exploratory Study of Educational, Social, and Emotional Fact~»rs in the Edu- 
cation of Retarded Children in Georgia Public Schools. University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. Dr. 8. Ainsworth. July 1, 1957—June 30, 1959. 

Comparative Investigation of Methods of Testing Auditory and Visual Acuity of 
Trainable Mentally Retarded Children. University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 
Dr. W. G. Wolfe. Feb. 1, 1957-Sept. 30, 1959. 

An Experimental Study of the Admissixns Interview in Teacher Education for 
Predicting Success in Teaching. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dr. W. H. Edson. Jan. 1, 1957-June 30, 1958. 

A Study of Fact>rs Operative in the Selective Retention of Students in Teacher 
Education. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Dr. W. W. Cook. 
Jan. 1, 1957-June 30, 1959. 


A Study of the Concerns and Rewards of Rearing Mentally Retarded Children. | 


California State Department of Education, Sacramento, Calif. Mr. E. P. 
Willenberg. July 22, 1957-Dec. 30, 1959. 

Perceptual and Response Abilities of Mentally Retarded Children. Southern 
Illinois University, Carbondale, Il. Dr. J. O. Anderson. Mar. 30, 1957-Mar. 30, 
1959. 

Study of Social Adequacy and of Social Failure of Mentally Retarded Youth in 
Wayne County, Mich. Wayne State University, Detroit, Mich. Dr. J. J. Lee. 
Jan. 1, 1957—Dec. 31 1958. 

Sociological and Educational Factors in the Etiology of Juvenile Delinquency. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. George G. Stern, Feb. 1, 1957—-Jan. 31, 
1959. 

A Socio-Psychological Study of Acts of Vandalism in Schools. Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. Nathan Goldman. Feb. 1, 1957-Jan. 31, 1959. 

Unconscious Factors in Career Motivation for Teaching. Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. G. G. Stern. Feb. 1, 1957-Jan. 31, 1958. 

Study of the Communication Problems and Their Effect on the Learning Potential 
of the Mentally Retarded Child. Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Dr. Nancy E. Wood. Apr. 1, 1957-Dec. 31, 1959. 

Investigation of Mental Retardation and ‘‘Pseudo-Mental Retardation” in Rela- 
tion to Bilingual and Sub-Cultural Factors. Arizona State College, Tempe, 
Ariz. Dr. W. Abraham. June 6, 1957-June 30, 1960. 

Comparative Study of ‘‘Day Class” vs. Institutionalived Educable Retardates. 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Dr. M. C. Reynolds. May 15, 
1957-June 30, 1960. 

Study cf the Motivations of Youth for Leaving School. University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Il. Dr. P. H. Bowman. July 1, 1957-June 30, 1959. 

Relationship of Schoo] Experience to Delinquency. Wayne State University, De- 
troit, Mich. Dr. William W. Wattenberg. Sept. 1, 1957-June 30, 1959. 

Educational Motivation Patterns of Superior Students Who Do and Who Do Not 
Achieve in High School. University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. Dr. P. H. Bow- 
man. July 1, 1957-June 30, 1959. 

The Development cf Standard and Correlated Dimensions of Material-Components 
in School Construction. Texas Education Agency, Austin, Tex. Dr. L. R. 
Graham, Sept. 1, 1957-June 30, 1960. 

Development «f Criteria of Success in School Administration. Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. Dr. D. E. Griffiths. May 1, 1957-June 
30, 1960. 

Personality Factors in the Development of Communication and Leadership Skills. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. Dr. J. B. Carroll. Sept. 1, 1957-June 
30, 1960. 





| 
An Evaluation of Supervised Correspondence Study as a Means of Helping Relieve | 


the Teacher Shortage. George Washington University, Washington, D.C. Dr. 
B. 8. Root. June 15, 1957—-Mar. 14, 1958. 

A Survey and Followup Study of Educational Plans and Decisions in Relation to 
Aptitude Patterns. University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. Dr. John C. 
Flanagan. July 1, 1957—June 30, 1962. 


The Identification and Measurement of Secondary School Homemaking Teachers | 
Attitudes and Other Characteristics Associated With Their Ability To Maintain | 
Desirable Learning Situations. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. | 


Drs. Roxana R. Ford and Cyril J. Hoyt. July 1, 1957-June 30, 1960. 


Federal 
funds 


$89, 270 


600, 452 
129, 344 
7, 895 
40, 000 
33, 061 
37, 565 
8, 510 
32, 545 
64, 716 
83, 876 
86, 918 
38, 053 


42, 804 
18, 032 
92, 637 


96, 699 
55, 372 


21, 732 
10, 523 
27, 542 


166, 265 
261, 000 
55, 603 
2, 392 
114, 050 


39, 987 
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Project 
No. | 

| 
245(7140) 
247 (6913) 
258 (7257) | 


259(7141) 





263 (7135) 


266(7150) 


276(7256) 


274(7143) | 
275(7142) | 


289(7154) | 


297 (7152) | 


307 (7289) 


308(7144) 


309 (7147) | 
313(7283) | 
320 (7286) 


324 (7287) 


330 (7284) | 


333 (7288) 


336 (7665) | 


341 (7667) | 


348 (7666) | 


352(7285) | 


353(7777) | 


365 (7774) 


372(7668) 


375(7776) | 


EpucatTion— Continued 


Cooperative research program, projects under contract— Continued 


Description 





Organization of the Study of Education. Leland Stanford, Jr., College, Stanford, 
Calif. Dr. W. H. Cowley. July 1, 1957-June 30, 1958. 

A State-Wide Inquiry Into: (a) Decisions of Youth About Education Beyond 
High Schcol, and (b) Factors Which Influence These Decisions. University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Dr. J. Kenneth Little. May 15, 1957—Aug. 31, 1958. 

The Logical Structure of Teaching and the avereaans of Critical Thinking. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Dr. B. Othanel Smith. Sept. 1, 1957-Aug. 
31, 1962, 

Influence of Adolescents’ Social Values on Personal Relations With Other Ado- 
lescents and With Teachers. Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. Dr. E. F. 
Gardner. July 15, 1957-June 30, 1962. 

Perception of Symbols in Skill Learning by Mentally Retarded, Gifted, and Normal 
Children. University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Drs. V. E. Herrick and 
T. L. Harris. July 1, 1957-June 30, 1961. 

Psychological Characteristics Underlying the Educability of the Mentally Retarded 
Child. I. Concept Formation and Transposition in Young Mentally Retarded 
and Normal Children. Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Dr. W. E. Martin. 
Sept. 1, 1957-Aug. 31, 1958. 

A Pilot Study in Developmental Guidance at the Elementary School Level. Dela- 
ware State Board of Education, Dover, Del. Dr. Martha M. Heffernen. Sept. 1, 
1957-Aug. 31, 1961. 

Attitudes of High School Students as Related to Success in School. University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. Dr. T. Bentley Edwards. Aug. 1, 1957-July 31, 1958. 

Problems of Adjustment of Indian and Non-Indian Children in the Public Ele- 
mentary Schools of New Mexico. University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. Dr. M. V. Zintz. Aug..1, 1957-July 31, 1960. 

Verbal Learning Among Children with Reduced Hearing Acuity. Wayne State 
University, Detroit, Mich. Dr. J. H. Gaeth. Sept. 1, 1957-Aug. 31, 1960. 

The Identification and Classroom Behavoir of Elementary School Children Each of 
Whom is Gifted in at Least One of Five Different Characteristics. Hunter 
College of the City of New York, N. Y. Drs. F. B. Davis and G. 8. Lesser. 
Sept. 1, 1957-Aug, 31, 1959. 

The Improvement of School Organization and Administration to Meet the Needs 


of Children of Migrant Farm Workers. Colorado State Department of Educa- | 


tion, Denver, Colo. Dr. W. G. MeDonough. Jan. 1, 1958-Dec. 31, 1960. 

Community Understanding as a Factor in the Financial Support of Public Educa- 
tion. Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Stanford, Calif. Dr. W.R. Odell, Aug. 
1, 1957-June 30, 1960. 

Effects of Population Trends and Social Change on Educational Institutions in the 
State of Washington. University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. Dr. C. F. 
Schmid, Sept. 1, 1957-Nov. 30, 1958. 

Identification of Mentally Retarded Children In Wyoming Through Objective 
State-Wide Screening. Wyoming State Board of Education, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Hon. Velma Linford. Oct. 16, 1957-Oct. 16, 1958. 

Identification and Development of Talent in Heterogeneously-Grouped Students 
in a General Education Program at the Secondary-School Level. Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. Dr. P. R. Klohr. Jan. 1, 1958-June 30, 1959. 

Language Ability in the Middle Grades of the Elementary School. University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. Dr. W.Loban. Jan. 1, 1958-Dec. 31, 1960. 

Career Conflicts in School Systems: A Comparative Study. University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Drs. R. C. Angell, A. Hawley, and M. Janowitz. Dec. 
1, 1957-May 31, 1959. 

Development of Community Centered Programs in Junior Colleges. University of 
Texas, Austin, Tex. Dr. J. W. Reynolds. Jan. 1, 1958-June 30, 1959. 


Investigation of the Use of Statistics in Counseling Students. Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Robert E. Hewes. Jan, 1, 1958- 
June 30, 1959. 


The Development of Fiscal Relationships of State Departments of Education. | 
American University, Washington, D. C. Dr. 8. E. Burr, Jr. Feb. 1, 1958- | 


Sept. 30, 1958. 
Personality Changes Associated With a College Education. California State De- 


partment of Education for an on behalf of San Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. | 


Dr. W. T. Plant. Feb. 1, 1958-Sept. 30, 1962. 


Characteristics of Teacher Behavior and Competency Related to the Achievement of | 
Different Kinds of Children in Several Elementary Grades. Brooklyn College, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Dr. Louis M. Heil. Feb. 1, 1958-Jan. 31, 1960. 

Development of Means for the Assessment of the Quality of Teaching in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. Dr. Marie M. 
Hughes. Apr. 1, 1958-June 30, 1959. 

A Study of the Modification of Parental Attitudes Toward and Understanding of 
Mentally Retarded Children. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Dr. Dale B. Harris. Apr. 1, 1958-Aug. 31, 1959. 

Critica] Thinking, Attitudes, and Values in Higher Education. Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. Mr. Paul L. Dressel, Apr. 1, 1958-Sept. 30, 
1959. 

Long-Term Study of Educational Effectiveness of Newly Formed Centralized 
School Districts in Rural Areas. University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Dr. 
B. W. Kreitlow. Apr. 1, 1958-June 30, 1961. 
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funds 


$7,015 
26, 990 


89, 893 


115, 574 


71, 689 


11, 569 


24, 000 


12, 087 
65, 545 


58, 078 


23, 951 


35, 850 


115, 863 


19, 665 


23, 400 


22, 500 


45, 839 
7, 810 


49, 163 
4, 571 


10, 120 


16, 964 


32, 200 


37, 570 


21, 735 
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U. S. Department or Heattu, Epucation, anD WELFARE— OFFICE OF 
Epvucation— Continued 


Cooperative research program, projects under contract— Continued 





Project Description Federal 
No. funds 


382(7778)| Development of a Program for Educable Mentally Retarded Children in Rural $29, 659 
Schools. Maine State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine. Mr. P. A. 
Annas. Apr. 1, 1958-Sept. 30, 1959. 
387(7775)| A Study of Cognitive Development and Performance in Children With Normal and 62, 952 
Defective Hearing. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. Dr. Mildred 
C. Templin. Apr. 1, 1958-Sept. 30, 1962. 
390(7670)| Achievement Motivation in Normal and Mentally Retarded High School Children. 3,394 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Drs. R. deCharms and T. E. Jordan. 
Mar. 15, 1958-Jan. 15, 1959. 
403(7672)| A Project in the Teaching and Development of an Integrated Physics-Algebra 12, 995 
Course at the Ninth Grade Level. Mr. A. Calandra. Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. Apr. 1, 1958-Mar. 31, 1959. 
408(7779)| A Preliminary Exploration of Factors Associated With School Holding Power for 37, 474 
Educable Mentally Retarded Adolescents. Division of Public Schools of the 
State of Missouri, Kansas City, Mo. Dr. C.J. Baer. Apr. 1, 1958-Jan. 31, 1961. 
412(7669)| Relation of Occupational Aspiration to Educational, Social, and Psychological 
Factors. Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich. Dr. A. O. Haller. 
Mar. 1, 1958-Feb. 28, 1961. 
423(7671)| Effects of Special Training on the Achievement and Adjustment of Gifted Children. 44, 150 
Iowa State Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. Dr. A. C. 
Anderson. Mar. 15, 1958-June 30, 1959. 
424(7773)| An Experiment in Teachin pepearegt ian Orientation and Spatial Organization 7, 130 
to Congenitally Blind Children. oston University, Boston, Mass. Dr. R. 
Garry. Apr. 1, 1958-Sept. 30, 1959. 








14, 662 
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Education of mentally retarded children (50): 014, 015, 018, 019, 026, 043, 055. 
076, 078, 081, 082, 090, 091, 092, 103, 109, 127,! 139, 144, 145, 146,! 149,! 
150, 151,! 152,! 153, 154, 155, 157, 159, 162, 165, 167, 168, 170, 171, 172, 175, 176, 
178, 184, 185, 192, 263, 266, 313, 365, 382, 390, 408. 

Development of students’ special abilities—the identification and encourage- 
ment of unusual talent (10): 052, 098, 099,! 208, 226, 273, 274, 297, 320, 423. 

Educational aspects of juvenile delinquency (4): 012, 179, 181, 201. 

Retention of students in schools and colleges—continuation in the educational 
program until students reach their maximum levels of development (8): 008, 025, 
037, 160, 166, 200, 247, 336. 

Organization and administration of schools and colleges (6): 148, 275, 308, 
309, 341, 375. 

Staffing the Nation’s schools and colleges—getting and keeping qualified 
teachers and administrators (14): 039, 047, 048, 065, 156, 169,! 173, 174, 183, 214, 
244, 258, 352, 353. 

Planning and costs of school construction (1): 212. 

Educational problems resulting from population mobility (2): 042, 307. 

Other aspects of education (19): 009, 011, 096, 120, 142, 217, 221, 245, 259, 
289, 324, 330, 333, 348, 372, 387, 403, 412, 424. 


Mr. Corsert. Mr. Chairman, I had another question. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corsert. I would rather interrupt now, while these things are 
fresh in our minds. 

For we persons who are not privileged to know all the workings of 
the Department, the dramatic portion for many of us is your pure food 
and drug law, and its enforcement. Quantitatively and qualitatively, 
what has been your recruitment and retention history there? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would cite the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion 

Mr. Corsetr. Just some highlights. 





1 Completed project. 
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Mr. Ricuarpson. As a conspicuous example of the benefits to the 
public of inheriting some very dedicated people who came into the 
Government service in the 1930’s and before, and who have largely, 
through their dedication to the job, remained there. But it is true 
that in the case of the Food and Drug Administration we have a 
conspicuous lack of opportunity to give adequate salaries to the 
top people. 

The responsibilities of the Food and Drug Administration were 
increased by the new drug provisions of the law which was enacted 
first in 1954, I believe, under which manufacturers submit to the Food 
and Drug Administration test data designed to show the safety and 
the safe tolerances, labeling requirements, and so on, of a newly 
developed drug. The volume of such applications has grown enor- 
mously and is growing every year. The head of this program is a 
GS-15, as is the director of each of the other divisions of the Food and 
Drug Administration, the directors of the divisions of antibiotics, 
nutrition, microbiology, food, pharmaceutical chemistry, cosmetics, 
and pharmacology. 

Just a recital of the names of these positions indicates the degree 
of scientific competence we would want to have in those positions. 

Mr. Corsetr. May I interrupt? At present you say the highest 
grade in that agency is a GS-15? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. The highest grade occupied by any of these 
directors of the divisions. The head of the whole Food and Drug 
Administration is a GS-18, and his deputy is a GS-17. But these 
division directors and the head of the Bureau of Field Administration, 
as well, are all grade 15s. 

We think they should all be 16, in the light of their responsibilities 
and by comparison with other comparable responsibilities in the 
Government. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Richardson, back to this contracting out of research 
work to private institutions, when you contract out work of that kind, 
does that have a tendency to reduce your need for these top positions 
on account of your having contracted work out to private sources? 

Mr. RicHarpson. It reduces the necessity for conducting the 
research on an intramural basis with the Office of Education per- 
sonnel, but it does not reduce the importance of having top-caliber 
people to administer the program. I would say, on the contrary, 
that where it is necessary to deal with educational institutions and 
other research organizations outside the Government, as well as to 
deal with the members of the advisory council which reviews applica- 
tions for research projects, it is of great importance to us to have a 
man of recognized standing and well-established qualifications. 

Mr. Davis. You do not think, then, that would reduce your need 
for top positions? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. No, sir: not in that program. 

I would like to ask Mr. Miles to add a word on this. 

Mr. Mixes. Mr. Chairman, at the time when this law was enacted, 
which authorized this cooperative research program, it was pointed 
out that this research work could be carried out at these institutions 
by top-caliber people, some of whom would otherwise be completely 
unavailable to the Federal Government because of the difference in 
salary rates. 
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To the extent that the work is done by these institutions, it reduces 
the demand for top-level people below what it otherwise would be if 
we tried to do the work ourselves within the Federal Government. 
It does not reduce it below what it is now, obviously. We need a 
few top-level personnel to administer this program. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

Mr. Hempaiuu. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hempaityu. What is the nature of the research at the University 
of Wisconsin? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I mentioned, from my recollection, that there 
was being undertaken the work of developing more effective teaching 
materials and teaching methods for mentally retarded children. A 
considerable part of the appropriation for cooperative research in the 
Office of Education had been earmarked by the Appropriations Com- 
mittees for research in the field of mental retardation. 

Mr. Hempuityi. How do you go about it? Do you give tests and 
take samples? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I believe so; yes. I am by no means an expert 
in the field. Obviously there are special problems of communication 
with children of substandard abilities and yet there is a very obvious 
not only humanitarian but economic purpose to be served in develop- 
ing their education to the maximum levels. 

It means that children who would otherwise be institutionalized 
may be able to live at home, thereby reducing the burden on the public; 
that children who would be able to live at home but would require 
intensive care may be able to lend a hand around the house; the 
children who might be at home, helpful in the house, could be educated 
to a level where they could do relatively simple gainful work on the 
outside. So that we have, not only from the point of view of the 
satisfaction of the lives of these children, but from the point of view 
of the economy as well, a very real stake in developing methods of 
educating them to the maximum of their ability. 

This, I think understandably, is the Appropriations Committees’ 
interest in the program, and through the Office of Education coopera- 
tive research program, as well as in other parts of the Department, 
we are mounting a many-pronged attack on the problem of mental 
retardation, but a substantial aspect of it concerns the problem of 
how you go about educating these children to the maximum level of 
their ability. 

Mr. Corsetr. Will the gentleman yield there a moment? 

Mr. Hemputiit. Certainly. 

Mr. Corsetr. As much for emphasis as anything, do I understand 
that what you are attempting at the University of Wisconsin is to set 
up pilot programs so that you can develop techniques and methods 
that can then be transmitted to classrooms everywhere in the 
country for use and application? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. That is exactly right, Mr. Corbett. I might 
mention that in my own State of Massachusetts it is now required 
by law that in every community which has at least six mentally 
retarded children capable of education at all, the community is re- 
quired to have a teacher for those children. Well, we now have not 
only a serious lack of such teachers in Massachusetts and in every 
other State and community which has undertaken a similar job, but 
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we also need to develop their own effectiveness more than we have 
been able to do up to now. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Becxworru. I do not understand all the workings of civil 
service, but when you were having such a difficult time filling that 
place to which you referred, did you ask the Civil Service Commission 
to announce an examination on that? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think that in the first instance we searched in 
the likely places for a man who had had experience in administration 
and in research. I think that in the case of that level of civil-service 

pointment, the examination is held on an unassembled basis, in- 

pe a review of the man’s qualifications in the light of the require- 
ments for the job, rather than through the announcement of an 
examination, although I guess there would have been an announcement 
that the job was open and individuals could apply. 

Mr. Beckwortu. But my question was: Was such an announce- 
ment made? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I feel sure it was; yes 

Mr. Beckwortn. Do you know whether it was? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I will verify it. 

Mr. Mixes. I will ask Mr. Cummins. I cannot answer whether 
there was a specific announcement. 

Mr. Becxwortu. You do not know. Is that the answer? 

Mr. Mixes. I do not know; no. 

Mr. Becxworrtn. Is that your answer; that you do not know 
whether such an announcement was made? 

Mr. Mies. No, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortu. I am talking about an unassembled examination. 

Mr. Mites. I do not know whether a printed announcement was 
made. I know that the Civil Service Commission’s help was solicited 
in getting it. 

Mr. Becxworvrn. Just a minute. Is it not normal that you do 
print an announcement either assembled or unassembled if you are 
utilizing the service, or if the Civil Service Commission is trying to 
recruit people. 

Mr. Mites. Normally. 

Mr. Becxwortnu. That is the normal thing? 

Mr. Mies. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becxwortu. My point is, without there being common 
knowledge or disseminated information that such a place is available, 
of course, you would have more difficulty. Do you concur in that? 

Mr. Mites. Yes. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Would you generally, since you are here, feel 
that it is wise or not wise to make known through the Civil Service 
Commission that you are looking for a person like that? 

Mr. Mives. Yes, we certainly ‘do, Mr. Beckworth. We get in touch 
with the Civil Service Commission and ask for their cooperation in 
making this known broadly. Sometimes when there is a single posi- 
tion, rather than a number of positions, instead of printing an an- 
nouncement, they actually write letters to many institutions and ask 
for their help in obtaining suitable candidates. Which method was 
used—whether it was a printed announcement or a series of letters 
throughout the country—I cannot tell you. 
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Mr. Beckwortx. You would not know then how many letters were 
written? 

Mr. Mies. No; we could find that out for you. 

Mr. Becxwortu. It would be a good idea, and put that in the 
record. 

Mr. Mites. All right. 

Mr. Becxwortn. That might be of interest because if you have a 
varied job here it would be pretty hard to interest a man in Seattle, 
Wash., or anywhere, who is mighty competent. 

On May 29, 1958, this letter was written me by the board of United 
States civil-service examiners. I am not inferring that there is a 
similarity to this job that this man is seeking, and the one that vou 
are talking about, but this statement is interesting. I shall not use 
the name of the man, but I do not mind your seeing it, of course, 
because it was a letter sent to me. It says: 

It is noted that ‘‘name”’ desires a position at not less than $7,070 per year, and 
it must be reported that very few vacancies occur at that grade level. 

I just thought that was rather interesting in view of what we are 
talking about and the testimony that we have heard over and over 
about how difficult it is to recruit people. ‘Not many vacancies at 
that salary.” 

With reference to the division that you gentlemen are most familiar 
with, what is the ratio of quitting or ceasing to work there now, com- 
pared to what it was, say, in the last 3 fiscal years? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Are you inquiring as to the Department as a 
whole? 

Mr. Beckwortnu. The part you are familiar with. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, I am speaking in general familiarity with 
the Department. I think that this question could probably best be 
answered by Mr. Cummins. 

Mr. Cummins. Yes; we have made turnover or quit-rate studies 
from time to time in various occupations. I know them somewhat 
better by occupation. 

The food-and-drug inspector job is one that involves a tremendous 
amount of turnover at the lower levels. We are not able to hold those 
people for a considerable length of time. We have had a high turn- 
over rate there. 

In the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance—— 

Mr. Becxwortu. Is it a lot higher this year, or the current fiscal 
year, than it was last year? The turnover, I am talking about, the 
quitting. 

Mr. Cummins. I should think it is about the same for the past 
3 years, and is high considering the size of the organization. 

Mr. Beckworts. Can you supply us statistics on that? 

Mr. Cummins. We can. We do not have them with us. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I would appreciate your placing those figures in 
the record at this point. 

(The information follows: ) 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, Foop AnD Drua 
ADMINISTRATION 


Separation study, fiscal year July 1956 to June 1957 


























Number | Percent 
anemepeamnene ee - senate ao aiinineee oats | 
Where employees go when they leave FDA: 
To private industry - xe oa canal 41 20.1 
To other Government | agencies_- cawae ste ee ee 32 15.7 
To further education. - .. a 19 9.4 
To remain home (includes illness) - eee nate : pe ee ee . 28 13.8 
To military service - Poe oe alien dencensvetetiad 18 8.9 
Death and retirement (due to age or disability). ‘ ; bial 27 13.3 
Terminated from temporary and excepted appointments fame ; 14 6.9 
Removed ww FDA for various reasons. - - --- -- é ities ’ 8 3.9 
Unknown... ---.- ‘ : . nasal otaa 16 7.9 
Toetel....... ; ; 203 99.9 
Age groups into which they fall: 
18 to 26 years---.-- : ; g .| 85 41.4 
27 to 36 years_- inane Ps heen SnaethtkieGasin ae omdl 52 25. 6 
37 to 60 years. ee ‘ att sodetudievdiieaaoae hard Sedeheade 50 24.6 
Over 60 years. juke stengea ha ammangice baacipesne ; fecbosanendeeal 16 7.9 
Total_. : 4 : ae ; 203 99. 5 
How long have they been ae ed in FDA: 
Under 1 year. .-...-... baa oi 93 45.8 
1 to 3 years... ; : ; ; 50 25. 0 
3 to 5 years___- iti Guocaad ee ails dite «sounedinel 8 3.8 
5 to 10 years..........- . fncekectteus s ; afinw sweated 22 10.8 
ID 60 1B POM Bac cca ccscess wae - , . ‘ ee 14 6.8 
Over 15 years.....-..---- : ; | 16 7.8 
| nega . : i ; ol 203 100. 0 
Why employees leave FDA: 
Private industry at higher pay- ; ‘ ; 43 | 21.1 
Transferred to other Government agencies. eect 32 15.3 
Death and retirement -. - - -- a : oak onal 27 13.3 
To remain at home- -. . ‘ 28 13.8 
To enter military service -.-..--.- : ‘a ‘ : ee 18 8.9 
To attend college. --- ciniebahs -siudetpckanae 7 | 8.8 
Terminated from temporary and excepted er ares ; 14 | 6.9 
Removed by FDA for various reasons. - - - - ine adie , 8 3.9 
Dissatisfied with job-- 7s Se akncenkaaml 11 5.4 
Self-employment or other employment -- Abc tbadecetuns Ria Sic iie aug 4 2.0 
ndsidivnkabiiuckedtuntovdiesd slineue 203 99.4 
Where professional ! employees go when ay leave FDA: | 
ak 0 is ws inieies nial ainsai Hat engibligieal didn piaeeenslalenan aaa 26 25. 2 
ee oa einen pabeesdamukcosunamenscae 17 16. 5 
I i a i el Sc mI sud 5 4.9 
ED MID. 6 onc ana acatiocungud pouwimmamsitagnwaihageeiis apeighid semaine | 3 2.9 
ET EE... ncnnsundinnctibipcckteanbadeudaadin Dead since arcilinnbeasobendra aiid | 16 15.5 
Death and retirement (due to age and disability) sent dara Etna eid tounssctdlli easteatimta ed 18 17.5 
Removed by FDA for various reasons. 7 Sbicencck asada : ase 3 2.9 
Es cvastenenne pen Gagiodosange aptwercne esses digemsiantdifiaswe winleedbree asians aigebeel | 15 14.6 
Ses sacchticoudicicat whens chakeaanociaeaeneenen letiiaen arena 103 100. 0 
Age groups of professional employees who leave FDA: 
EE dnt dccuhs sunacadnidndsbudd dbahadiedcarcasp abun die de hondebekamaountl | 31 30.0 
PE ii nnnducbiddnwdndutwnanepenebindns gadéndemskwohuaipeidpaniatennteten | 38 36.9 
SEL nd. caetudctbondnesutmeyaswiepenedesseenapekudeneeitinacsianiinaasan ial 24 23.3 
NEE i lcdccctncbatcsadtsespvetencuees diab sndihad taakseshapaimaeimaasel 10 9.7 
i ckdasst ncaa dame caesdie ides thes enndbodaaacaatccinae aaah warghenalp phos edamame 103 99. 9 
How long professional employees have been with FDA: 
ME EA kduxtnankichanadpaudamsanns cal akens nackepledeemakwe ssniisliineacmeta aaa 43 41.8 
EE Is cine, Siete ection ockin dolep.Aphs teeih tain nin neater iniidid celaialgiiead cidade 24 23.3 
I ia:3 > draw ctieinrtv woes dati mies sitweasinenie oteadsine ademas saint Das idibedeeta manera 3 2.8 
ET IS <> 5 0.5 oaks cise nmsion ey ecieaeads aeiiaienedeianadonaedaiaenin 11 10.7 
NS a ccthons peiidaimnines pemgedebeeine niietendineaid ll 10.7 
Et idennantbbdbinsenncscgendéacnousues pimpiogaahickiahhagectbenenaaanaie ll 10.7 
iad ss npsidk cach bwibinniaalcnaie an itaidudeninendla tiie aaa er ana 103 100. 0 








! Professional employees includes chemists, bacteriologists,.pharmaeologists, food and drug inspectors, 
seafood inspectors, medical officers, food and drug officers, veterinarians, and biochemists. 
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Separation study, fical year July 1956 to June 1957—Continued 


Number | Percent 


Why professional employees leave FDA: | 


sos die kbanisicbatbbbosedoessanced 29 28.2 
EEE EERE RE Ea ee | 17 16.5 
CII ce deettct sosccessncasdsestabendes WitRelsadtctsonw ie 18 17.5 
To remain at home.............. sosesgaeladiisdltig shite beaches inde ines lasted ta nant tetiiasinds etal | 3 2.9 
dick ithe olihabmidbudesevssosctissbontisdacasuoonsehe 16 15.5 
es el ts cnendubeeeabebenssunsoepeabumanenssannce 3 2.9 
es ee re ee er So, . .. ponaacbounecetesusateceedatudscesseanai 4 3.9 
Dissatisfied with job......... iad ads hed olareliks okdisiaaaabedeeddiawiben watamninddn | 10 9.7 
Self-employment or other employment. -.....................-..--..-.------.-0- 3 2.9 

I re ass oo al er ae arene cae ae Le 103 100.0 





Separation rates, fiscal year 1957 


| | Number of separations 
a Naa aa la el Deaths and 
retirements 
Average Total Professional em- 
number | ployees ! 


er Sea ean aed —. To eS 
ond Percent Total | Percent | Total Percent 


| number | 
ee Serpent enianers soe ——| apawenpentene 
Personnel, fiscal year 1957.....-- | 1,144 | 203} 17.7 | 108 | 9.0 27 | 2.4 
| | 


| | 


! Professional employees includes chemists, bacteriologists, pharmacologists, food and drug inspectors, 
seafood inspectors, medical officers, food and drug officers, veterinarians, and biochemists. 


Where employees go when they leave Food and Drug Administration, fiscal 1957 
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g 2 & \Be| 
op a | 3 ie] ma 
| on 5 | | o 4 ri | is 3 | 
: 8 3 | 8 2 | 85 | 
Pig | 8 (fies) | | ma] 
= on = >. 2 ae a ie 
s1fSi3)28/] 8) & iges p> | Be | 
Sie | & Z S | =t igus a BS i wd | 
Sit |5814131 46 esl 2 | a188] - 
12 |2 |&|]6] 61 8 Ess) 4+] 861846) 3 
l& 1S Slel4 Ae ae | por bk 
| o | ‘ Q it Pi RTs | ef 
adneaies . nadine | “ 
Clerks ; eae 3 eo ae Parr ey oF yen 56 
Inspectors-__- Sea 7 | 2 13 | 5 . 1 | 3 52 
Chemists.. io 5 1 1 2 5 29 
Laborers 3 2 6 | 1 3 | I 1 | 1 | 18 
Medical officers. -- - . l l 1 | 3 
Food and drug officers 1 | 2 3 
Physical science aides... 1 4 { 9 
Medical technicians - 2 1 | be 1 1 9 
Technologists ; | 1 | 1 
Biological aids ee aal oo 1 
Bacteriologists a. t243 Pre 53 1 2 | 1 | 9 
Veterinarians 1 | Me 2 
Biochemists -- -- =e 1 1 | | 2 
Pharmacologists._. | 2 | | | 2 
Physiologists__- ‘a 1 | 1 
Mathematics statistician. _.._.__| 1 | 1 
Training specialist B Bice | 1 
Teaboard member-. | | | 1 | -| I 
Imported food and drug exam- | | | 
SR bene .| 1 | 1 2 
Seafood inspector. ; 1 : l 
Total.................-----| 41] 33] 19] 22| 18] a7{ m4] a7] 6| 7| 2 
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Age groups of employees who leave Food and Drug Administration—Fiscal 1957 


















































| 18to 26 | 27 to 36 | 37to60 | Over60/| Total 
2 Clerks........---- ee . 29 7 18 2 56 
5 Inspectors. .......-.- . ae : 20 20 10 2 52 
5 bs onccticassesesncdsncascsnsssutawasnaion y 5 6 6 29 
9 Laborers. - ..-.-.-- -+---- enewsenceeee -=s] 9 3 3 3 18 
5 Medical Officers----.....-...-.-- on nino olieds canlocwiens 1 Bihisucn vin 3 
9 Food and drug officers_- ene nidilipsisimcicmnidial 1 ---| <a 2 3 
9 Physical science aides ---.............--- a is il 8 © hiicw- c-cd dieeawoaes 9 
7 Medical technicians. .. wd , ‘ metas 7 Die cnadd Bsc ued 9 
9 Teeecegats....................- nieire satan or : h nad Riis aes eevee 1 
al Biological aids... ..-.- einai ce weadieatawadi ee a aaanaaniiane aul ie 1 1 
0 Bacteriologists-.._.--.-- oes ead ete 2 4} DB Riaki<ceman 9 
nana dduakenatodidesmvanbiguennhicptiion ath alioivons 1 | S) Saccoheaietbied 2 
Biochemists.-...........-- : itesab casi’ 1 SOs sre 2 
Pharmacologists.-.-.- - -- oe ; salokiel, 2 aa ae 2 
Physiologists - . povesae mane ds Seu ; Bf cunnSaniiegmeiaaaed 1 
Mathematics statistician....---.-_- pueenaldietnaintaectte tid tc etem a eles ; DF a cena 1 
I 05a sin acti pic dronsnnevicinenbatndnipedhie caamnad eauienne TO cee 1 
Teaboard member. Shas andeae achat i lmapnibdiiaapnined PEt 1 
Imported food and drug examiner_..-.-__- ssankracndiiae indnedad epldetinadie te : 2 Sere 2 
Seafood inspector... --.- .-- iste ite vets De bpnnnho-nciineeeineias  Uivatendante 1 
De aiadeictadanitipetinnimialapiedniiiue ddaampak 85 52 | 50 16 203 
7 eat | 
; How long they have been employed in FDA 
4 | Under 1 1to3 3 to 5 5to10 | 10to15 | Over15/| Total 
| year years years years years years 
= | | 
8, ' 
i acted dies ar tntatitaindgealaiens | 30 13 3 i iinccnancndl 2 56 
BIO cna ccncecsececscces | 28 Fe Rerbeineaitis 5 6 1 52 
" aa i cata as 12 W licaaedouns 2 1 7 29 
4 a ania ca lninininapenticdiiile 9 4 Be tesiasieiceal e 3 1 18 
Medical officers. ........- Ratti add S Biiseckeban 1 Pie 3 
I I. «niall snc mesmo anaeeimemelabeensnuiien Dh ane 2 3 
Physical science aids. .........- 7 B heedenestake | AS | 9 
Medical technicians._.-_....._- 3 D ivcnccdncedlagngeewidghescacubdacmdeia 9 
i I ali tere i en Eee Rcvcinnabpoinacdindioabensemnl 1 1 
Mok at gee ee EE sietihpel ne aceite nies incanabiealiaad lcs astound mosisinnibinns 1 1 
Bacteriologists................. 2 | 1 3 1 1 1 9 
(CS SES YY Sek. ee ida 2 ae 2 
RN ek. tab wnwniaemnnnns 1 SL esaccuesubieesaceinnetniciibasel 2 
ILS © ssccssteinnts in goesininteieciiien deabianagl BD: Ranenciesacieiii S litcccseuend ates 2 
a cc cecaiglenieanih Dikcide chanel cobaeed Sy 2, top, Sletten 1 
Mathematics statistician. ......|.........- B Rsecddeneudicwcutens tol duadhntpatogimahdl 1 
pl ee eee 5S lenccnecanthinenscetintinnshnansiememieasad 1 
I... n.cundinadaegladiindetousipehobesxnelbdendll ual R legcaksantdhgedehucuita 1 
Imported food and drug exam- 
ia de dsiccdniinnrendbe asdmindicdisdbancend 1 © licensoandaeeuianile 2 
6 UE ID 6h 5 cncdikn Sal deca cate hae cada netakaas ambetiioceces cee f . Eee 1 
52 SE 
29 ete C pacntennchsnsoon 93 50 | 8 22 14 16 203 
1s 
3 
3 
9 
9 
1 
1 
Q 
2 
9 
1 
1 
I 
I 
9 
l 
13 
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Where professional employees go when they leave Food and Drug 


Chemists _. 
Bacterio 

Pharmacologists - 
Food and Drug inspectors__.__. 
Seafood inspectors pend 
Medical officers --____- ; 
Food and Drug officers__.- 
Pe Mihicwcencnceceess 
PE ennuetacvimagecace 


FOE inne 


| 
Private 
| industry 
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Administration 




















Other To | To 7 
Govern- | further | remain | military | Leaving Total 
ment educa- at service | the city 
agencies | tion | home 
| — - 
5 | 1 1 SB lakedea<cwae 16 
2 1 1 Bidston ends 6 
es ving lenssccesasieeetoe asl ae xsi jlhsiicch diane 2 
7 | 2 | ; 13 1 36 
B Roadiese Se a 1 
| Oi coanthes eee Saheandiae 2 
TES scat, shai tua Neshicnsee a : hernapgnel 1 
1 |-- ; a ee ® 1 
1 | : |. X Setanta 2 
ED — — — ee. — 
17 | 5 2 | 16 1 67 





NotTe.—This does not include 18 separations due to death or retirergent from age or disability; 15 separa- 


tions due to termination from temporary appointments, or unknown; nor 3 separations instigated by FDA, 
or a total of 36, which, added to the total of 67 above, makes a grand total of 103. 


Age groups of professional employees who leave Food and Drug Administration 


- —— > a 


Chemists -__ 
Bacteriologists.-. 
Pharmacologists-.-_---. 
Food and drug inspectors 
Seafood inspectors 
Medical officers - 

Food and drug officers 
Veterinarians.......--- 
Biochemists- 


Totl..... 


| | 
| 18 to 26 | 27 to 36 | 37 to 60 
| years years years 
~ —_ _ — | — —_ ost —— ———— 
9 | 8 | 6 
| 2 3 | 4 
| plate Bee 
i9 | 22 | 9 
4 | 1 
| 1} 2 
1 | ee 3 
j 1 | 1 
; 1 | 1 
31 38 24 


Over 60 Total 
years 

6 29 
Daa nee iat gy 
srwicatelinename 2 
2 52 
ee 1 
picoathden e 3 
2 3 
sineaielt onan 2 
oe 2 
10 103 





How long professional employees have been employed in Food and Drug 


Chemists than 
Bacteriologists. . . 
Pharmacologists _............... 
Food and drug inspectors. - _- 
Seafood inspectors............-- 
Medical officers__...........--- 
Food and drug officers. - - 
Veterinarians. - _- 
Biochemists 


Total 


year 


| 


|} Under 1 


Administration 

















lto3 | 3to5d | 5 to 10 10 to 15 | Over 15 Total 
years | years years | years years 
| | 
anaes -| = = -|————|-- ee 
Wy Miconccintataie 2 | 1 7 29 
1 | 3 | 1 | 1 1 9 
MY hoscccccaz YY een abate a 2 
$9 fsscuscss2: 5 | 6 1 | 52 
ti wes bs aantrccwal 3 hascdtaaess 1 
1 |--- | 1} Ds A iateatine teats 3 
wesunseasaseecctes i tssibcomies 2 3 
DC de eae Ree . t  Ceaceesieieanmmal 2 
1} Sto SEN ZU) SS BSE ee 2 
voli ache — senate el 
24 | 3 | 11 | 11 | 11 103 
23.3 | 2.8 | 10.7 | 10.7 10.7 100.0 
| | 
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Resignation and transfer study, fiscal year 1956 
| Number Percent 
nt ae ee oe ° 4 
Where employees go when they leave the Administration: ; 
OO ESC 43 41.7 : 
To other Government ll 20 19.4 
To other constituents w: o<f 3 2° 
rN eos Joba ccccscccphsoud , 7 6.8 ' 
To remain at home (including illness)... ..........-...--.--------------- 13 12.6 8 8§ 
Ne 2. an ckoLcsdabicnk Pivbecsdagdase 2 1.9 ' 
es ne ncciiecaosesaudtsadobdas -ccrseweseumtadabes j s 7.8 i 
To another location.......................-- | 7 6.8 ' 
NE ai sincitntsnarnctnpipcniivs iiatieaiaks barecaieeaaenee a 103 t 
The age groups into which they fs fall: | 
Lo SD om 5: inde ek Relic cose GMS do rece 37 35. 9 
Fe PE Ste doneseosenceneans ‘ ninmersennckavercoseudcen=| 47 45.6 : 
ini annkinclh cma nhecihusndn agate stein 5 smal d anniv taidaieles 19 18. 4 : 
Sanat ES er adetekba sn Gubusegt east atte i | 103 | t 
= Ss — | t 
How long they have been employed in the Administration: ' 
FS Del enh acne oun tieer mn te dsemnt ret 45 43.7 ' 
I Ran att cara ah siietinllnapuskiceetatauscpteeslnecennneees -| 16 5.5 0 
I eccwtrttiagiccssdness diehepmnbbiaginitecctubedeentian: 36 34.9 b 
Re in el ae ee aniinh ek ineptekalecs §samet cnetiiiien a 6 5.8 4 
NN i  csewesenctnne am - | 
Why employees leave the Administration: i 
ee eee Se ‘ 33 32.0 ' 
Better prossctional prospects si icinsi SS Os Sr ee 19 | 18.4 
Increased job challenge--.-.-..-..-..-.---- bib ncits tech phap tense rei 3 2.9 i 
en. os ck ducd<undsucesnsansnbuckssauabss unt il 10.7 ' 
SL CEERGD cithintp amulets todetihhencinigi ie eit, 4 ee fasansins] 9 17.8 
aie iu naman nbhckmesqan poses balanahneaheenibacaasl 3 12.6 
a oe ab gadinanicsstinebipoanebeisné ea 30 29.1 
Military service. .- s > 7 6.8 
IE sais lag einer ecediicenictinwespeeenenes MB L....,.. = 
Where professional ? employees go when they leave the Administration: , 0 ta SER os 
SS SD, ao eniennenneagidnseesanennaw men 
To other Government agencies-...........-.-..--- 
To other constituents within the Department 
IR ie a ate aman deen Olgas eae Dadmeestctnennnanes 
mn Sees Os memne Cimeaees GIO). ... 2. ccc cnccqcccecocnscceccoesc= | 
co ss a a tnen api hiienicitee wash aaeediemaena ature 
a et kt rat en duntina tenant dhdulensewoese 
sitios antiga Gnidinainnsstondéptysedvontiupinanends 
Peet ee a tint ik disc abeeb nas cobdssesdcasGoeecendinesnsauananone 
The age groups into which they fall: i 
aan reed ttt entnepis inant dadengiiaitintan mesma aaet 19 32. 2 ; 
cs beh cntnbandbnencdannaaghaessonncstvbhuseustebeiesenendions | 32 54.2 
I EE i cc antndwmadineneskessbhstisepanemennnheied s 13.6 
i asetles caleseciiaaiidatneh-pncec dn tlinieck-entelctegtonsitieneidecoiecareteoterts Pi db-tearoee 
How long they have been employed in the Administration: | ee ; 
CNee ee en de Thnk oak eae e ae eeeeeseye | 34 57.6 ; 
nish hias. cnc clad da ea bieaatonasebaidiibas nani ddeoesnhh Geena 7 11.9 
cacti dic dinktadibnnnedsiminyennabdnalipeunsddpetbcesesrees 18 30.5 
aa 6 ee RTC N Re ices ee RdSciSrncnccesbosesheiss OD ti ceesscssws 
Why professional employees leave the Administration: aa a 
ee ee a. a sl ane oe smeenneh ebeee eee nnahi | 24 40.7 
op pabcknavethindseibebsepabebaboncisdnbess 5 8.5 
EEE a See ee 2 3.4 
i 5 sinntnegnabshuibebabobasebsbonctsaune 8 13.6 
el eee ene ialieiguiiabhaaipapapeoesal 4 .7 
Military service... 6 .2 
TOU nnccccccccccccncecsncscsescace pipcaipsebbbdticiascns shéeapeense 59 postresiontor-s 
1 As cent of 115. 
2 Includes chemists, bacteriologists, 


pharmccsingiet, food and drug inspectors, seafood inspectors, medica} 


officers, and food and drug officers. Does not include separations as a result of death or retirement. 
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Washington Field 


Number | Resigna-| Separa- | Number | Resigna-| Separa- 
on rolls | tions and | tion rate | on rolls | tionsand | tion rate 











transfers transfers 
Food and drugs officers - -.... Lesiscateisas Tt. vache cunmwaantiind Si linia a a 
Medical officers --.--- siacbds iene odieiiare -| 15 2 TES 4.00. ndbdipldcesenubbadeeals 
I lo nT i cenasigatcitine- cece | 51 Y pS ee Ee we ie 
i rvanstdpasscagentapencapwewitt | 66 6 9.1 152 12 7.9 
Microanalysts_.........-.---.--- si debe seus } Be Nin encinpbhdnabiastub MR is3csthestibe~tnidceos 
Pharmacologists - - -- --- even the Ghh-gihaadval 20 2 BD begcnencrecitanasudaiaactemmians 
Food and drug inspectors. eth Mache atined rani ite 2 |----------|---------- 242 25 10.3 
Seafood inspectors. nineinon bacbiphegie napliresccebeee 8 3 37.5 
Clerical grou (including monsignors) -_-- i 150 22 14.7 98 ll 11,2 
Laboratory helpers (including laborers, | 
laboratory animal caretakers, biological | 
BP iin nkactib sodas adhe sthedendgbad 5 | 6 7.0 33 3 9.1 
Histopathology technicians. -_............- 2 1 OBB fi ncnondnine lapeniereenehocsinsiusis 
Imported food and drug examiners----.--..|.-..-.----]-- lca aude 15 1 6.7 
| 


Separation rates by affected grades in affected scientific and inspectional positions, 
fiscal year 1956 





Position title | Grade Number on | Number of | Percent sepa- 
| rolis separations | ration rate 

i 
Medica! officer ; ‘ bp deat deta ckleceien 14 9 2 22.2 
EE on vn nncihgddthddenstssendaidenenswnnaiies 5 2 4 200. 0 
7 7 2 28. 6 
9 14 3 21.4 
Chemist ont 5 10 9 90.0 
7 | 40 3 7.5 
9 | 82 5 6.1 
11 51 1 1.9 
Pharmacologist “ | W 4 1 25.0 
12 4 1 25.0 
Pend amd Gree MemeCtel os 6. 5. iin dc wicinncvnieasiSuceg 5 14 23 164.3 
9 87 2 2.3 
Seafood inspector sant 6 2 2 100.0 
} 7 5 1 20.0 
Imported food and drug examiner a 6 10 1 10.0 





| 
| 
| 


Separation rates, fiscal year 1956 





Total Percent 
| number 
Full-time personnel as of July 1, 1955 sawieedemiadasysibsamabdates 1, 033 100. 00 
Resignations and transfers. site ik onal | 103 9. 97 
Resignations and transfers of profe ssional personnel 1 59 5.7 
Deaths and retirements = §b= dade aii bass -| 12 1.2 
ID nn nn en ayihersding ana ccescensseupasysssaphesenneasuesienaawa 115 11.2 
Pamamie waceemtinnas pereenmndl. « ... 6 odd So ssi ls ccc ck ni diccecvdboucuss 646 62. 4 
Separations ph aenenn anh. Sengpe ane nenuideiopbaninin pnmlaatente 59 9.1 





! Includes chemists, bacteriologists, pharms babii food and drug inspectors, seafood inspectors, medical 
officers, and food and drug officers, microanalysts, veterinarians, and administrative officers. 


Mr. BeckworrH. What do those jobs pay that you cannot keep 
people in, and what are the jobs? 

Mr. Cummins. I would like to furnish all of that together. 

Mr. BeckxwortH. You have some idea now. 

Mr. Cummins. Oh, ves. They start at grade 5 and 6 to grade 7. 

Mr. BeckwortH. What do they pay and what are the jobs? 

Mr. Cummins. Food and drug inspector, at the entrance level, with 
the starting pay of $3,670 and promotion fairly soon after training to 
$4,525. 
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Mr. Ricuarpson. Would you like a little information about what 


the duties are? 

Mr. Becxwortu. Those are the beginning jobs? 

Mr. Cummins. Yes; those are the beginning jobs. 

Mr. Breckworru. I believe it would be true in any line of work 
that the turnover is in the beginning part. I do not know of any 
exception to that. 

Mr. Ricuappson. The significant thing, of course, Mr. Beckworth, 
is the comparative rate of turnover in those beginning jobs as com- 
pared with other parts of the Government, and industry outside the 
Government. Our concern here, and I think the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration particularly illustrates it, is that in terms of the degree of 
training required to qualify, and particularly the degree of training 
and experience that must have been accumulated from the point of 
beginning and before the man can assume major responsibilities, we 
cannot offer salary levels ultimately commensurate with what these 
people feel they can get on the outside. 

So that while we are able to recruit them for a while, and for the 
benefit of whatever experience they feel they can get with the Food 
and Drug Administration, we are not then able to keep them. 

The real concern that we feel now, and that I attested to earlier, 
the slowing down of the momentum of the attractiveness of Federal 
employment asacareer. I think we are now living on the momentum 
developed in the 1930’s when it was a relatively more attractive career 
in competition with industry and so on, than it is now. 

We of the American public are the beneficiaries in the Food and 
Drug Administration, in the Office of Education, and conspicuously in 
the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance of the Social Security 
Administration, just to take illustrations from our Department, of 
people who came in then and who are now in positions of high respon- 
sibility. 

We have a double concern: One with retaining them, but also with 
attracting into the lower civil-service ranks now the people who will 
take their places 10, 15, or 20 years from now. We feel a very real 
concern that we are not doing the latter as well as we should be doing 
it, and we are not doing our “part because they do not see the oppor- 
tunity ahead in terms of salary and recognition that is offered to them 
outside the Government. 

Mr. Becxwortu. With reference to a high salary that you might 
have in mind after one has stayed a long time in the Department, and 
with reference to the relatively low salary to which you referred, ] 
believe $3,600, which do you think would come nearer attracting the 
beginner, and which is most needed to retain him once he enters the 
service? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think both are important, and the illustration 
given would indicate that we can attract them in the first place. 

I am not competent to judge—perhaps Mr. Cummins would like to 
comment on this—on how many drop out because the next rungs are 
insufficiently attractive. But so far as we can make a judgment based 
on a view of the situation as a whole, it would be our judgment that 
a significant number are affected by a comparison in their own minds 
of where they may be 10 or 15 years later on compared with where 
they would be if they then left the Government and went into private 
industry. 
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In the food and drug field especially, there are good industrial 
opportunities for pharmacologists and chemists and so on, as well as 
people trained in the enforcement branches of the Food and Drug 
Administration, and they see this opportunity and the result is that 
the training and experience they have had becomes lost to the Govern- 
ment. 

How much is attributable to what cause I am not sure we can say, 
but we do feel that there is too much compression at the top and I 
think this is illustrated, as I said earlier, in the case of the Food and 
Drug Administration by the fact that these 6 or 7 directors of divisions 
of the Food and Drug Administration have the maximum grade at 
the present time of GS-15. 

We think that that, by comparison with comparable responsibilities 
on the outside, is simply too low and that it is a fact which must be 
known to these people and we believe does have a depressing influence 
in their interests in staying with the Food and Drug Administration. 

I would like at this point, Mr. Chairman, to refer briefly to the 
situation, as another example of the problems we confront in this field, 
of the Social Sec urity Administration. This is an example of the kind 
of momentum I referred to a moment ago. We are in the case of 
that bureau conspicuously benefiting from the services today of very 
highly skilled executives who came into the Federal service during the 
depression years of the 1930's. 

The Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance is the largest 
insurance operation in the world. It will pay out this year more than 
$7.8 billion, and each succeeding year the amount will increase. It 
maintains active wage accounts for more than 75 million people. 
In 1949 this Bureau had 11,142 employees and paid benefits of $607 
million. The 1958 level of payments represented a 1,200-percent 
increase over the 1949 level. 

I might add here, Mr. Chairman, that this is an operation in which it 
is possible to demonstrate statistically by improvements in the handling 
of workload, and all during this same period the bureau has con- 
sistently shown an ability to do more work with fewer people. 

Partly, this is because of the development of a unique installation 
of electronic data processing equipment which is the largest single 
installation of its kind in the world. The Bureau has an extremely 
complex law to administer and it does so with remarkable efficiency 
considering the salaries we pay to its top officials. 

These people have had to be as creative in the field of administra- 
tion as the NIH scientists in the field of medical research—constantly 
devising ways of meeting new problems as social insurance has moved 
into new areas of coverage, and better and more economical ways of 
meeting old problems. 

In that entire Bureau we have only three supergrade positions. 
The Director is at grade 18; the Deputy Director occupies a grade 17 
position, and one of the Assistant Directors oc cupies a grade 16 
position. There are six other Assistant Directors, all in grade 15, 
who should certainly be in grade 16, but because of the present 
limitation on supergrades it is impossible to obtain proper classifica- 
tions for these men. 

Mr. Corsert. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Corbett? 
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Mr. Corserr. I would like to interrupt again just briefly. The 
gentleman said the Department is the beneficiary of having inherited 
some excellent people Con the 1930’s when the program was origi- 
nated. What would be your chance if you had not developed within 
rom. ranks people who are not willing to stay, and fo ing out and 

iring away from the insurance companies people of the ability and 
general knowledge that you need? 

Could we do that? Private business has been robbing us of our 
people. Could we get some of their trained people and bring them 
over into our setup? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. My impression, Mr. Corbett, is that our chances 
of doing that would be negligible. The peo le we have are there 
because they have been there a long time and it is the life and the 
work they know, but they could, on the outside get—in fact, some of 
the top people have, I believe, been offered salaries in the range from 
$30,000 to $50,000 which they have turned down. To get people of 
comparable ability on the outside we would have to appeal on the 
basis of public service to people who are now getting salaries any- 
where from $30,000 to $100,000 in private insurance companies. I 
do not believe that in the top civil service career jobs we could expect 
to entice those people away from industry. 

Mr. Corser. And this is a bigger operation and a much more 
complex one than a private insurance situation, obviously. 

r. RicHarpson. Very much more so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Proceed, then, please, Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I come next in my prepared statement, Mr. 
Chairman, to some par hs which deal with the Food and ‘Drug 
Administration about which I have already testified in answer to 
questions, so I will skip the material from the middle of page 6 of my 
statement down to the bottom of page 7, which deals with the situa- 
tion in the Office of Education. 

There I referred, as I already have in answer to questions, to the 
pone of Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Division of 

tatistics Research Service. 

The positions of Deputy Commissioner and the Assistant Com- 
missioners of Education are positions of great responsibility but 
which are undergraded at the present time in relation to that responsi- 
bility. The Office of Education had very great difficulty recently 
in recruiting an Assistant Commissioner in charge of the Division of 
Statistics and Research Services. 

This position carried the grade of GS-16, yet persons of the quali- 
fications and stature needed for this job were for the most part drawing 
salaries substantially above the GS-16 level throughout the coanty, 
The Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education is in grade 15 
This is an extremely responsible position. 

Two previous Assistant Commissioners for Higher Education left 
the Office of Education, one to become the prssident of one of the 
largest universities in the country, and the other to become executive 
secretary and chancellor of the New Mexico Board of Education. 

Our national position in the whole field of education, recently 
highlighted by the earth satellites, is » critical one. We cannot 
afford to have these key positions, which have their impact on 
American education, filled by less than fully competent people. With 
the demand for skilled educators growing rapidly, it is essential that 
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the higher level positions in the Office of Education be put in the 
grades which they merit in order that we may retain the best people 
we now have and recruit others of high competence. 

The Chairman of the Civil Service Commission has advised this 
committee that, in response to a survey of total agency needs for 
additional supergrade positions—if the present ceiling of 1,226 were 
removed—a total net additional need was reported for 1,341 posi- 
tions. In response to the inquiry of the Civil Service Commission 
in January, this Department reported an additional need for 60 
supergrade positions. This estimate was based on a careful analysis 
of the duties and responsibilities of executive and top-level technical 
positions out through the fay at em 

Mr. Davis. You gave the Civil Service Commission a figure of 60? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. They gave us a figure of 78. What caused the 
difference? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. Perhaps one 
of my associates does. 

Mr. Cummins. I do not know. 

Mr. Migs. I do not know, either. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. We have here a list of positions which we would 
be glad to file with the committee. 

Mr. Davis. Suppose you do that. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. And if you would care to have us do so, we 
could further submit at a later date any additional information with 
respect to the duties of these positions that you may want to have. 

Mr. Davis. Just submit for the record at this point the detail of 
the 60 positions. 

(The information follows:) 


26169—58——7 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpucaTION, AND WELFARE 
GS-15 positions proposed for supergrades—June 1958 


Office of the Secretary: 
Assistant General Counsel, Food and Drugs. 
Assistant General Counsel, Public Health. 
Assistant General Counsel, Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
Assistant General Counsel, Welfare and Education. 
Director, Publications and Reports. 
Defense coordinator. 
Regional director (9 positions). 
Food and Drug Administration: 
Director, Bureau of Field Administration. 
Director, Division of Pharmacology. 
Director, Division of Antibiotics. 
Director, Division of Nutrition. 
Director, Division of Microbiology. 
Director, Division of Food. 
Director, Division of Pharmaceutical Chemistry. 
Director, Division of Cosmetics. 
Director, New Drug Division. 
Office of Education: 
Assistant Commissioner, Division of Higher Education. 
Assistant Commissioner, Division of Vocational Education. 
Assistant Commissioner, Division of International Education. 
Social Security Administration: 
Office of the Commissioner: 
Director of Program Research. 
Chairman, Appeals Council. 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance: 
Assistant Director, Division of Field Operations. 
Assistant Director, Division of Claims Policy. 
Assistant Director, Division of Claims Control. 
Assistant Director, Division of Program Analysis. 
Assistant Director, Division of Disability Operations. 
Assistant Director, Division of Management Planning and Services. 
Children’s Bureau: 
Director, Division of Health Services. 
Director, Division of Social Services. 
Director, Division of Juvenile Delinquency. 
Director, Division of Research. 
Assistant to Chief for Program Development. 
Bureau of Public Assistance: Chief, Division of Program Operations. 
St. Elizabeths Hospital: 
Clinical Director (3 positions). 
Director, Medicine and Surgery. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation: 
Assistant Director for Program Planning and Evaluation. 
Assistant Director for State Administration Development. 
Assistant Director for Rehabilitation Services. 


Chief Medical Adviser and Chief, Division of Medical Services and Facilities. 


Public Health Service: 

Office of the Surgeon General: Assistant Executive Officer. 

Bureau of Medical Services: Executive Officer. 

Bureau of State Services: 
Executive Officer. 
Chief, Program Analysis. 
Chief, National Office of Vital Statistics. 
Chief, Construction Grants (Water Pollution Control). 
Economist (Water Pollution Control). 
Industry relations officer (Water Pollution Control). 
Municipal finance adviser (Water Pollution Control). 
Medical officer—training (Communicable Disease Center). 
Medical officer—technology (Communicable Disease Center). 
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Mr. Ricuarpson. This estimate just submitted for the record was 
based on a careful analysis of the duties and responsibilities of executive 
and top-level technical positions throughout the Department. These 
needs result from new and important programs which the Department 
has been given to administer, in some instances requiring new recruit- 
ment, and in others establishing pay levels for executives already in 
the service designed to more nearly compensate them for the duties 
they perform and to retain them in the Federal Government despite 
numerous attractive offers many receive from private industry and 
from the educational institutions. 

Failure to have these supergrade positions available in its pay struc- 
ture not only hampers efforts to recruit and train people, but causes a 
compression of salaries immediately below the grade 16 level. Con- 
sequently, the Department strongly feels that its estimate of additional 
supergrade needs to the Civil Service: Commission reflects a fair and 
objectively determined requirement. 

Your committee, Mr. Chairman, has indicated its apprehension 
over the practice of inserting in each major bill, to establish a new 
agency or expand the responsibility of an existing agency, of a special 
proviso authorizing an increase in the number of supergrades. . This, 
in our judgment, is a legitimate apprehension, but one which can best. 
be allayed by giving to the Civil Service Commission the responsibility 
to examine, as they do now, each supergrade position, and the quali- 
fications of the persons nominated to fill the positions without arbi- 
trary numerical limitation. 

If a new bill were to be enacted giving the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare heavy additional responsibilities in, let us 
say, the field of education, we would have enormous difficulty m 
getting well-qualified people to fill the key administrative posts unless 
additional supergrades were made available. 

Yet, with arbitrary numerical limitations, we may be in exactly 
this kind of embarrassing and very serious situation if some means is 
not provided soon to offset it. Obv iously, we cannot forecast now 
just how many additional supergrade positions may be required by 
legislation which may be enacted in this session or the next session of 
the Congress, but the likelihood is great that some such legislation 
will be enacted and the urgent need will be created. 

In our judgment, the Civil Service Commission would be able to 
control the allocation of supergrade positions, assuming the legal 
maximum were removed, just as it now maintains control of other 
grade levels in the classification pay structure from GS-15 on down. 

Mr. Davis. Right there, Mr. Richardson, in 1950, I believe, there 
were 1,500 GS-15 positions. In the 7-year period from 1950 to 1957 
the control which the Civil Service Commission exercised on GS—15’s 
was that in that 7-year period they had increased from 1,500 to 4,500. 

Is that the sort of control you think we would have if we turned 
this supergrade problem over to the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. Of course, since 1950 there have been increases 
in responsibility and complexity of some programs. 

Mr. Davis. That is a 300-percent increase. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think it is fair to say, Mr. Chairman, the rest 
of that increase undoubtedly reflects a judgment on the part of the 
Civil Service Commission that in the light of comparable salaries 
paid to people with similar responsibilities outside, the Government 
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had to authorize a grade increase in order to keep the Government 
position in line. 

To be sure, this could have been done in other ways had it been 
possible to pay higher salaries within the lower grade and no doubt 
some allocations of GS-15 positions were made in order to make 
possible a salary increase for people whose responsibilities justified it 
in the judgment of the Civil Service Commission. 

It is, I think, fair to say that this whole subject of supergrade posi- 
tions is on one side of the coin, the other side of which is the matter of 
salary levels and the compression in the range of salary levels between 
the lowest entering salaries and the highest salaries available to the 
career service employee. 

The thing could be corrected in various ways. One way of correct- 
ing it, as we see it, is to permit the promotion of more top career- 
service people in the supergrade positions, thereby creating jobs for the 
next rank and undoubtedly if we had more 16’s, 17’s, and 18’s we 

‘would take advantage of the opportunity to promote individuals now 
in 14 positions into 15’s. 

This, as we see it, is an important step in order to correct what 
we feel to be the undue compression that exists now between the 
range of salaries from the bottom to the top career grades. 

Mr. Corsetrt. Is it true that Health, Education, and Welfare is 
probably not a typical example of what is going on throughout the 
Government because of its new development and the fact that the 
Congress here is continually adding to the responsibilities of the 
Department, and as it has developed, it is going into all these new 
fields, which to many of us is one of the most interesting developments 
in the Government in the last decade or two? I am wondering. Of 
course, I am sure you gentlemen will agree that in a department such 
as this, you have an altogether different problem. You do not know 
where you are going to be next year or the year after as compared 
with Agriculture and Commerce and Labor, where their duties are 
long standing and well recognized? 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I think that is a valid observation, Mr. Corbett. 
I would not want to overemphasize it in contrast with other agencies. 

We do have new responsibilities in large measure because in the 
field of health, capil, and in the fields of social security and 
education as well, we are asked by the Congress to break new ground 
in many respects. But at the same time, the Department is comprised 
of agencies, many of which have a long history and which, in addition 
to undertaking new responsibilities, are also carrying on old ones. 
In the latter connection, although their situation is not so verv 
difficult, we think even there, too 

Mr. Corsett. I did not mean to interrupt, but I had one other 
question and I think it is one of the crucial ones that this committee 
and the Appropriations Committee and the Congress is going to want 
to take a long, hard look at, because we have been surrendering so 
many powers to the administration and they come along here with 
requests for unlimited supergrades. 

Maybe here and there you can show a need for the flexibility, but 
what evidence can we have that the Civil Service Commission would 
exercise something resembling the same caution that the House 
Appropriations Committee would exercise? 

I think we have been frightened by just the words ‘unlimited 
number of supergrades”’ because many of us have the idea of the heads 
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of the department just going ahead and promoting all sorts of people 
and bringing all sorts of people in without regard. How can you 
possibly allay that fear that there would not be abuse? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I think that is an extremely pertinent question, 
Mr. Corbett, and I would answer it by saying that close scrutiny of 
the record of the Civil Service Commission in administering the 
allocation of supergrades within the ceiling now established would, in 
itself, satisfy this committee and the Congress that it has done so with 
great care and with a very consistently high demand for a convincing 
demonstration that any new supergrade positions are really necessary. 

There is always a substantial burden placed upon us to justify any 
new request for a supergrade position to the Civil Service Commission. 
| would say that from our point of view the problem of convincing 
the Civil Service Commission that we need a new job in a supergrade 
category is not unlike our problem in convincing the Bureau of the 
Budget that we need a new allotment of funds for a new or expanded 
program. 

I think that on both fronts the Appropriations Subcommittees 
which review our programs are convinced that they get a very thorough 

oing over by the Budget Bureau, and I think this committee would 
. convinced that the Civil Service Commission gives an equally 
thoroughly going over to our requests for supergrade jobs. 

Mr. Corsert. Are you telling us that to eliminate the numerical 
ceiling would not eliminate you from the need of justifying your 
new grades to Budget, the Appropriations Committee, and to this 
Manpower Utilization Subcommittee; that you would still have to 
run that gantlet? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. That is exactly what I am saying. Of course, 
the Congress would always have its power to review, to ask questions 
and demand satisfactory evidence that the power was being adminis- 
tered wisely. 

Mr. Corserr. That is all. 

Mr. Davis. Proceed, then. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I[ have almost finished my prepared statement, 
Mr. Chairman, and in fact I have come to a summary at the end in 
which I would like to restate, in order to emphasize, the principal 
points that I have made earlier. 

1. The Federal Government contains a whole series of enormous 
and vitally important organizations which require executive and pro- 
fessional people of high competence to produce effective and economi- 
cal results. 

2. There is nothing so expensive as mediocre management and 
stodgy research work, particularly in a large organization. 

3. An increase in the number of supergrades is not primarily 
justifiable as a matter of reasonable equity to employees, desirable as 
this may be. It is imperative if the Government is to attract at the 
lower and middle levels, and retain until they reach the higher levels, 
potential executives, skilled research and professional people and 
others, whose talents can command greater salaries and greater recog- 
nition outside the Federal Government. 

It will be a serious error if we continue to overtax the dedication of 
the skilled men we now have and divert into nongovernmental posi- 
tions the best of the men whom we are able to recruit at the lower and 
middle levels. 
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4. The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare can justify 
now 60 additional supergrade positions under the Classification Act, 
at least 50 additional scientific positions under the Public Health 
Service Act for use over the next 5 years, and at least 5 to 10 addi- 
tional scientific positions for use elsewhere in the Department, 
ee in the Food and Drug Administration. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare has been a 
vagidie growing organization and all evidences point toward still 
further growth as additional laws are enacted by Congress, and as 
appropriations for medical and other research are increased. Flexi- 
bility is needed in providing additional supergrades. The Civil 
Service Commission is clearly in best position to judge as to the 
merits of each supergrade classification. 

It is strongly recommended, therefore, that the present fixed limit 
on the number of supergrades be removed and that your committee 
lend its influence to a modification of law to permit a suitable increase 
in the number of special scientific and professional positions au- 
thorized. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you for your statement, Mr. Richardson. 

There will probably be some additional questions. I would just 
like to make one observation at this point. I think the Department 
deserves a lot of commendation for progress in health work, Public 
Health Service, and the Food and Drug Administration, but there 
seems to be, and I certainly would not want to overlook the oppor- 
tunity to say that, but there seems to be a breakdown in the educa- 
tional branch. 

The Communists, it seems, have outstripped us in educating 
scientists, have outstripped us in results of scientific research and 
achievement. What is the reason for that? Where in our educa- 
tional system have we failed to measure up to the needs of this particu- 
lar field? Why are we being outstripped? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Mr. Chairman, I do not myself believe that the 
finger can be pointed to any one culprit in this situation. I would say 
that most fundamentally the American people have not fully grasped 
the importance to them in a world of tensions and demands we now 
have of the maximum development of the abilities of every child. 

Mr. Davis. When you say the American people, are you talking 
about the parents, are you talking about the school officials, or are 
you talking about your Department? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I am talking about all of us. I think in the case 
of the Department, its role in education has been a rather limited one 
and in some respects a deliberately limited one. 

Mr. Davis. You have sort of led the path, though, have you not? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I would not say that we have, as a department, 
had any adverse influence on a trend in education which could be 
regarded as—— 

Mr. Davis. Your Department led the parade in promoting so- 
called progressive education, has it not, in all these things that have 
caused a lack of programing in the curriculums of the schools where 
they should have been studying mathematics and were studying other 
things that did not amount to much and wound up by the children 
who went through the schools and colleges really not having any 
education. 
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Mr. Ricwarpson. No; I would not say that we had done that, Mr. 
Chairman, but-that the Office of Education had. 

Mr. Davis. What would you say about it, then? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Well, I would like to make this clear in the first 
place. The Office of Education has never felt that it should exercise 
a role of influence one way or another on the content of education. 

Mr. Davis. You get out bales of literature on that very subject 
all the time, do you not? 

Mr. RicHarpson. Almost all in the field of vocational education, 
which is the one area in which we have a program administered under 
the Smith-Hughes Act and the George-Barden Act where we do 
provide support grants to the school systems to promote vocational 
education in agricultural, mechanical arts, and so on. 

In that program particularly we do put out a good deal of material. 
We also put out, outside of that, largely administrative material of 
usefulness to the schools in organizing their budgets and things of 
that kind. I do not think that by and large—I could be wrong in 
incidental cases—that the Department can be regarded as other than 
neutral in the last 10 or 20 years in the controversy between progresive 
and nonprogressive education. 

Both schools of thought are represented in the Department. I 
think they have felt that as a Federal agency it was not their business 
to take sides. I think it is arguable that they might have exercised 
a more positive role of leadership than they have. Had they done so, 
I cannot, of course, swear that they would have done so on the non- 
progressive side. 

I do not know that the present Commissioner of Education is him- 
self firmly devoted to the idea that there is no substitute for basic 
academic subjects in the curriculum, and I think his own record as 
superintendent of schools in Chattanooga, Tenn., would bear that out. 

At any rate, we now in the Department, speaking for the Depart- 
ment as a whole, are very deeply convinced that we do need an up- 
grading of esteem for academic achievement, and a greater emphasis 
on basic subjects. These convictions in large measure underlie the 
education program which we have advoc ated in this session of Con- 
gress and on which hearings have been held by the Bailey and Elliott 
subcommittees of the House Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. Davis. I was just going to say that I presume you have had 
extensive hearings over in ‘the Committee on Labor and Education. 

Of course, that is something that we would not begin to scratch the 
surface on here. But I was interested in asking the question that I 
did because of the incidental connection between these supergrades 
and the work which the Department is carrying on in that respect. 

I have a few questions I want to ask you about on supergrades. 

You have four vacancies, I believe, now in the supergrade category; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Cummins. No, sir; two. 

Mr. Davis. The report we had here indicates four. You have only 
two vacancies now? 

Mr. Cummins. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Where are they located and what is the reason for the 
vacancy? 

Mr. Cummins. One vacancy is located in the Food and Drug 
Administration. It is a scientific director job that we have recently 
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allocated into grade 17. We have three candidates under active 
consideration. We were able, at grade 17, to find three candidates 
for consideration there. 

The other one is located in the Office of Education in a job that we 
have not been able to fill for several years. 

Mr. Davis. It has been vacant for several years? 

Mr. Cummins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What is the nature of the position? 

Mr. Cummins. This was described under a different organization. 
Mr. Miles says I am in error about the “several years.”’ 

Mr. Muzezs. I think that the job that is vacant in the Office of 
Education—there was a job which was abolished by reorganization 
and we have asked that the grade 16 which had been assigned to that 
job be converted to the Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education 
and that is now pending before the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Davis. How long has that been pending? 

Mr. Mies. It has been pending, I guess, about a month. 

Mr. Davis. Then there has been no vacancy. 

Mr. Cummins. The one we had trouble with was the Assistant 
Commissioner for Statistics and Research Services which we have 
filled now. 

Mr. Davis. When was that filled? 

Mr. Mies. Last fall. 

Mr. Cummins. Late last year. 

Mr. Davis. Was that the one that remained vacant for several 
years? 

Mr. Cummins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What was the reason you filled it? 

Mr. Cummins. We could not find the proper candidate for it. 

Mr. Davis. How did you go about searching for someone to fill 
that position? 

Mr. Cummins. The Commissioner of Education and his associates, 
his professional associates, went through the professional organiza- 
tions, the State educational organizations, asking for and notifying 
people of the vacancy, getting referrals and recommendations on it. 

r. Davis. Did you also ask the Civil Service Commission for 
assistance? 

Mr. Cummins. I would like to explain that for just a moment. The 
Office of Education has a Board of Examiners which is a Civil Service 
Commission function but located in the Office of Education, known as 
Board of Examiners for the Office of Education. 

It includes many of their professional people in its makeup and they 
do a recruitment service for the Civil Service Commission rather than 
having it go to the Civil Service Commission central office. They 
have correspondence, mailing lists that they use to notify professional 
associations and other organizations, and are in contact with the 

eople who do this kind of work and apply for examinations specifically 
or certain jobs as the notices go out. 

Whether or not there was a mailing list or whether it was personal 
letters from the Commissioner to the heads of State educational 
associations I cannot say, but that is their normal pattern for getting 
recruitment started. 

Mr. Ricpnarpson. I know, Mr. Chairman, that they did offer the 
position to a number of individuals who were considered to be qualified, 
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but who fer various reasons turned it down. The Commissioner con- 
tinued to maintain a particularly high standard for recruitment and 
so he simply kept on looking. 

I do not know offhand—perhaps it would not be appropriate to 
state—how many individuals were approached but I do know there 
were a considerable number. 

Mr. Davis. You had, I believe, seven supergrade vacancies in 
1957 that you filled. Is that correct? 

Mr. Migs. It is probably true for a short time, pending recruit- 
ment. 

Mr. Davis. How did you fill those seven vacancies? Did they 
come in from the outside or did you promote people in the organiza- 
tion. Just generally how did you go about it? 

Mr. Mixes. I would like to submit information for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. I can tell you in general that a number of those positions 
were filled by promotion. I can tell you specifically how many 
positions were filled from the outside. 

Mr. Davis. Furnish that for the record at this point. 
(The information follows:) 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, VACANT SUPERGRADE 


Positions, 1957 
Office of the Secretary 


Assistant to the Secretary (for Program Analysis): Classified as GS-16 on 
May 20, 1957, in lieu of assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Federal-State 
Relations. The position was filled on May 22, 1957, by promotion of the incum- 
bent. It became vacant on August 31, 1957, and was filled by promotion of an 
assistant to the Secretary, who was appointed to a GS-15 position on January 3, 
1957. 


Social Security Administration 

Chief, Children’s Bureau: Filled by appointment on May 17, 1957. 
Food and Drug Administration 

Director, Bureau of Medicine: This position was filled by the reimbursable de- 
tail of a Public Health Service commissioned officer. Reassignment of the GS-17 
space to the position of Scientific Director was requested and the Civil Service 
Commission classified the latter in GS-17 in 1958, canceling the other allocation. 
Recruitment outside the Department for a Scientific Director is underway, and 


the position has been offered to a qualified person who now is considering the 
offer. 


Medical officer: This GS—16 position, which became vacant in 1957, was filled 
in 1958 by the promotion of an employee of the Food and Drug Administration. 


Office of Education 


Deputy Commissioner of Education: Filled by the promotion of the Assistant 
Commissioner for Educational Services. 

Assistant Commissioner for Statistics and Research: Filled by appointment 
on January 2, 1958. 

Assistant Commissioner for Educational Services: Vacant. Transfer of this 
supergrade space to the position of Assistant Commissioner for Higher Education 
has been requested and is now awaiting decision by the Civil Service Commission. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

First assistant physician: Filled by promotion in April, 1958. 
Public Health Service 

Chemist (National Heart Institute): The supergrade space for this vacancy 
was transferred to another position in the Department by the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. Davis. In upgrading your employees, is that upgrading done 
to promote experienced employees or is it done to bring in new people? 
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Mr. Mixes. It is done to fill the position with the best qualified 
person we can find, whether it is from within or from without. Many 
times we have very well qualified people within the organization. 
Sometimes we do not. 

Mr. Davis. When we do, of course, the most sensible thing to do is 
to promote that person. 

Mr. Migs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Any questions? 

Mr. Becxwortu. I wanted to check with you a little bit more 
about that Examining Board you have down there. Do you prefer to 
use your Examining Board rather than the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. Mixes. The Civil Service Commission, Mr. Beckworth, has 
made in the case of the Office of Education, in effect, a delegation to 
the Office of Education and has established an Examining Board in 
the Office of Education to deal with certain jobs within the office. 

There is no corresponding mechanism at the present time in the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Did you ask for that or did the Civil Service 
Commission just say, we want to give you this. 

Mr. Mixes. Mr. Cummins can you recall the circumstances? 

Mr. Cummins. I would like to answer it in general for the moment. 

Mr. Beckxwortn. All right. 

Mr. Cummins. The Civil Service Commission was not able to con- 
duct all of the examinations that were necessary throughout the 
Government for various occupations. They developed several years 
ago an arrangement known as boards of civil-service examiners. They 
delegated to the various departments and agencies the job of preparing 
examinations, announcing the examinations, conducting them, scoring 
and making registers, certificates for them. We have them in many 
occupations. The board of examiners in the Office of Education is 
one such, where it pertains to a specialized occupation for which the 
Commission does not examine generally. 

As to whether or not we prefer it, I think so, although it certainly is 
a drain—it’s a cost on other operations that we do not get money for 
in our budget. It’s not allowed very well for in our budgets. 

Mr. BeckwortnH. How many are on that board you are talking 
about? 

Mr. Cummins. That last time I saw the roster I believe there were 
15 people on it. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Fifteen people? 

Mr. Cummins. Some were Office of Education employees and some 
were outside specialists in the education fields. 

Mr. Becxwortu. And what you are doing in the main if I am not 
misjudging you, is hire a man for these high jobs more or less like a 
school board hires a new superintendent, you go out and offer the 
job to someone after perhaps investigating him pretty carefully or one 
of the 15 knowing something about him. Is that about like you do? 

Mr. Cummins. Somewhat. First a certain amount of search goes 
on. They make a search for candidates. They consider candidates 
on the basis of certain rating factors that are established before the 
job is announced for application. 

Mr. Becxworts. How far am I off in my analogy, in your 15 
being somewhat like a school board? Look for the man. Am | 
correct? 
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Mr. Cummins. There is a good similarity. 

Mr. Beckworru. So in a sense that is not very civil serviceish? 

Mr. Cummins. They consider all of the candidates. 

Mr. Beckwortn. With the 15 doing the hiring? 

Mr. Cummins. They consider all of the candidates. 

Mr. Becxwortn. The point I am getting—let me ask you this. 
How many folks amply sought this job that you didn’t initiate the 
interest in? 

Mr. Cummins. I can’t answer that question. That is a specific 
and I don’t have the information. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Will you try to find out? Here is what I am 
getting at; I don’t see how a person could be interested in a job he 
doesn’t know about. 

What I am trying to understand is this: If you are really having 
difficulty, rather than picking out we will say 7 or 8 people that some 
of the 15 happens to know, maybe he knew in educational circles, let 
the word get out throughout this country you might find a superintend- 
ent of the schoo] at Portland, Oreg., definitely interested in the work. 
Do you agree with me when I make this statement, that it is much 
more difficult to get a person who is satisfied in what he is doing, who 
perhaps hasn’t lost his job or is about to lose it, than it is to get a 
person who is not satisfied in what he is doing, or who might be about 
to lose even a big job. Is there any difference there as you view it in 
those two situations? 

Mr. Cummins. I would agree with you on it. 

Mr. Beckxwortn. Is there any way to get this information where 
you have more or less a blanket invitation to people. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Mr. Beckworth, I think it has been brought out 
that the Office of Education and this board does seek to disseminate 
as widely as they know how the information that the job is available. 
I have seen the notices of some of these eligibility for examination 
announcements for the establishment of a register of some of these jobs. 

But take as the case in point the one we have principally discussed: 
the Assistant Commissioner for Research and Statistics. Let me put 
it this way. The channels through which this information could most 
usefully be made known are professional channels. A school super- 
intendent won’t qualify. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You say professional channels. Let us analyze 
what you mean by professional channels right there. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. For this particular job we are talking about, 
I would say that the job demanded, in the first place, a man with 
statistical experience. It meant that he had to have done some 
graduate work in the field or at least have administered a program 
having responsibility for the compilation of statistics. It involves 
statistics in the field of education so that he must have combined 
his statistical experience with work in education and preferably in 
educational statistics. He should also, because of the research 
aspects of the job, have two other qualifications, one, administration 
of a research program which involves the ability to judge the sound- 
ness of an application for a research contract award. 

We must have some sense of whether this is a project that is capable 
of contributing fruitful results. This, then, demands a broad back- 
ground in problems of education generally. One qualification is thus 
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in technical research experience and the other more broadly in the 
problems of education. 

You look in the first instance most obviously for a man with those 
qualifications in an institution where research in education is done. 
An obvious place to look would be in the schools of education, gradu- 
ate schools. I know that inquiries were also made through all the 
presidents’ offices in the colleges and universities in the country on the 
theory that you might successfully turn up a man qualified for this 
pein in the job of vice dean or dean for administration or something 
ike that. 

Mr. Beckwortn. You contacted all the colleges—college presidents 
in the country. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I believe we did through the American Council 
on Education and through the land-grant colleges association and so 
on. I don’t know whether a letter was written to them individually 
or not. I do know that they were all or substantially all aware that 
this job existed. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I would like to find out whether or not all of them 
were contacted. 

Mr. Ricwarpson. I think what we ought to do, Mr. Beckworth, 
is to submit for the record a historical summary of exactly what steps 
were taken to look for a candidate for this job. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I think it would be a good idea. I really do. 

Mr. Davis. Will you submit it then for the record? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. I will be glad to do that. 

(The information follows:) 


RECRUITMENT AcTivITY FOR ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR STATISTICS AND 
RESEARCH 


The position of Assistant Commissioner for Research was established October 
15, 1954. The position was filled on January 2, 1958. 

Several recruitment activities were begun as soon as the position was estab- 
lished, including the following: 

Commissioner Brownell asked the newly formed Research Advisory Committee, 
consisting of nine prominent educators, for nominations for the position. 

During the period February-March 1955 some 50 letters were sent to presi- 
dents of colleges and universities, deans of colleges of education, deans of graduate 
schools, professors of education, officers of education agencies and organizations, 
appointment officers in colleges and universities, State superintendents of edu- 
cation, etc., asking for applications and recommendations. 

From these replies and other sources a roster of 78 names was compiled by 
May of 1955 as a source for a candidate. From the roster of 78 candidates, 
letters were sent to 39 qualified individuals in order to determine their interest 
and availability. In the end all 39 candidates were either not interested or 
were not available. 

Both Commissioner Brownell and Commissioner Derthick, at various meetings 
at universities, etc., asked for suggestions, as did members of the Research 
Advisory Committee. 

Subsequently, through the fall of 1957, many more letters were sent out until 
negotiations were completed with the man who was appointed. 

The following are typical of the persons to whom offers of appointment were 
made in the fall of 1954 and continuing on through to the end of 1957, when it 
was at last filled: 

A president of a State college. 

A vice president of a leading State university. 

A director of a bureau of educational research of a leading State university. 

The director of a bureau of institutional research of a leading university. 

The director of research services in a leading State university. 

Three deans of colleges of education. 

Five professors of school or educational administration. 
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A professor of educational psychology in one of the larger teachers colleges. 

An assistant professor of education in one of the larger teachers colleges. 

A professor of educational administration at a large State university who finally 
accepted the position. 

The major reason given for declinations, by both those who were contacted 
and those to whom firm offers were made, was financial. In some cases the salary- 
to-salary comparison was not too discouraging in itself, but on a closer look the 
candidate also weighted the loss of perquisites, such as transportation and 
housing arrangements, lower college tuition fees for their children, ete. One 
important consideration is the fact that the kind of man desired for this position 
had already established himself as a consultant, an editorial adviser for a line of 
publications, etc., which often would bring him as much as his salary or more. 
Government rules and regulations—‘conflict of interest,” etc.—might lose him 
much of this. Another important deterrent was the cost of moving to Washington, 
and the differential in the cost of housing. Also an important factor was the loss 
of retirement credit in the State system. 


Mr. Davis. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I don’t have any questions of the witness. I 
have an observation. I have listened to the witnesses. What we 
are doing, it seems to me, is that we are failing to meet the salary 
problem and we are using these supergrades as an out, I am a new- 
comer. I could be wrong in some of my thinking, but I view a 
supergrade as a position that has been established in order to recruit 
some specialized talent. I think that may be necessary with Govern- 
ment in some instances. But I find, at least from some of the inquiries 
that I have made of some of the witnesses, that rather than the major- 
ity of these supergrades being used to bring in specialized talent, they 
are being used to pay a higher salary to people who are already in the 
classified service. ; 

In other words, to keep our career talent. To my way of thinking 
that would be the wrong use of supergrades. If our career people 
in grades 14 and 15, we will say, are very hard put and dissatisfied 
because of the salaries they receive, then I think we ought to tackle 
this thing from that angle rather than just, you might say, fail to 
meet that problem and turn around and create these supergrades. 

I would be hesitant to remove the ceiling from these supergrades 
because [ think the practice would continue of simply upgrading and 
transferring people from 14’s and 15’s, we will say, into 16’s or 17’s. 
So I would be hesitant to remove the ceiling for fear that that prac- 
tice would continue and probably in the end be the exclusive dispo- 
sition of all supergrade positions. 

I do recognize that there must be a great deal of need for people 
with specialized talent in the Government, scientific people and so 
on, and I would think that in order to recruit them we might need 
to establish a certain group of supergrades, but I would be hesitant 
to take the ceiling off. I would think, Mr. Chairman, that if we did 
recognize the need for these supergrades and that if we did limit them 
to the recruitment of specialized talent, that it might be well for this 
committee to consider reviewing the applicants or the appointees or 
the chosen people for these career jobs and you might say more or 
less confirm them. ' 

Mr. Davis. I don’t believe we would have time for it. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I know it but you don’t want to relinquish your 
authority, you don’t want to take your ceiling off. Where are we 
going to go? 

_ Mr, Davis. I think you have presented some very important facts 
in your observation. I am hopeful and optimistic that the bill which 
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peered the House yesterday may relieve some of the strain that we 

1ave been under about salary increases and compressing Federal em- 
ployees in these grades 14 and 15, in that level. Possibly the enact- 

ment of this salary increase may relieve this situation quite a bit. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. I am not at all in the dark about some of the 
jealousies that go on within departments and I have a feeling that 
some of these supergrade jobs are going to be given to those who are 
in the little sphere of executive employees and they are going to be 
parceled out to a certain favored few. 

Mr. RicHarpson. May I comment on that? 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. You can ridicule that and you can laugh at that 
but I happen to have been a Federal employee and I know that is a 
distinct possibility and that is what I would like to avoid. 

Mr. Ricnarpson. May I comment on that Mr. Cunningham? I 
think one can’t talk about the importance of recruiting people to 
positions without, as Mr. Miles indicated earlier, considering whether 
the best qualified people may not already be within the department 
which is seeking to fill the position. I do not personally, as one who 
has only lately been associated with an executive agency, regard as 
at all a bad thing that these supergrade jobs should be filled from 
within the organization. 

I think it is true that it is a pay problem to a considerable extent. 
But a pay increase alone is not, in our judgment, a sufficient step to 
deal with the situation. The problem is one not alone of pay levels, 
but of compression of salaries within the range in the classified service 
on the one hand and of the number of positions available at the top 
for appointment to people who do carry very large responsibilities. 

I think that you can look anywhere in these agencies and contrast 
the responsibility held in the public interest by career people with the 
responsibilities held by people in business on the outside. Many of 
these are much greater by any standard you want to use—in terms of 
the number of people supervised, the amount of funds disbursed, or 
the consequences to others of a failure to discharge the responsibility 
well. I have again and again been impressed in my tenure in the 
Government with the fact that the Federal Government and the 
American people are being well served now by people whose pay is in 
a very large measure obtained in the satisfaction of public service. 

We are cashing in today, we the American people, on the willingness 
of these people to accept as a form of compensation the satisfac tion 
that they are doing something for the public interest. 

Mr. Cunntncuam. I am perhaps one of the greatest admirers of 
the people in the Federal service. I don’t know of any one that does 
a better job and we have to recognize the fact that we can never 
match dollar for dollar the salaries that we are able to pay as com- 

ared to what they can get on the outside. We recognize that they 
awe come in and they have stayed with us and they are doing an 
outstanding job and I want them to be paid what they deserve to 
be paid. 

I simply make the observation that I think the supergrades are 
being used to bring these increased salaries about and therefore we 
are neglecting our responsibility in not seeing that these salaries are 
brought up to the level where they belong. 

I am not only thinking of 14’s and 15’s. I am thinking of every- 
body on down the ladder because you start in Government at some 
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level and its just as important at a lower level as it is at a higher 

level. I simply say that I think we are using it in the wrong way or 
should I put it another way. I think we are neglecting our respon- 
sibility in not bringing these salaries up to where they should be. 
We have made a step in that direction this year but the only trouble 
is this thing only gets attention every 2 or 3 years whenever enough 
pressure builds up so that Congress suddenly does something about it. 

Mr. Ricuarpson. At the risk of prolonging this I think two other 
comments might be made. I think a good deal might be said in 
favor of having 18 standard grades instead of 15. This would provide 
a wider range for promotion. But, secondly, there is this to be said for 
the development of the supergrade concept—that it does under 
existing law, and still would if the numerical limitation were removed, 
require a special kind of review to determine whether an individual 
should be promoted to one of these jobs. 

While I would certainly agree with you that the primary problem 
is one of salary levels at the top grades, still one could well argue I 
think that in filling the very top grades there should be the additional 
step of a specific submission to the Civil Service Commission of a 
proposed appointee, rather than the possible audit or ex post facto 
review which the Civil Service Commission now makes of appoint- 
ments within the 15 regular grades. 

Mr. CunninGuHAM. I[ think there might also be a social concern 
involved. I was very much amazed when we moved here to find out 
in the school over in Arlington where we live that there is a sort of a 
caste system. The children whose fathers are in grade 14 will have 
nothing to do with the children whose fathers are in grade 8. That 
was quite an interesting observation on our part. Maybe some of 
these supergrades are sought for that purpose. 

‘IT hope not. That’s all Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Richardson, have you recently examined any 
current supergrades as to the level of the work they are performing 
now? 

Mr. Ricuarpson. Yes; I believe we do that frequently in connec- 
tion with that. I would like to ask Mr. Cummins to answer more 
fully. 

Mr. Cummins. Yes, sir; we do have. Within the past year we 
have reviewed practically all of our supergrades and the projected 
supergrades. We have careful evaluations of the duties of the people, 
which are recorded in what we refer to as classification documents. 
We have an evaluation of the presently allocated supergrade jobs, 
and practically all of those that we have listed for proposed supergrades. 

Mr. Davis. Does your Department have a manpower program and 
have a control over these top jobs? 

Mr. Mivss. Mr. Chairman, we do not have a specific control over 
each job. We do conduct a periodic review, each quarter as a matter 
of fact, of the positions in supergrades, and at longer intervals. 

Mr. Davis. I am not speaking just about supergrades, about these 
high grades like GS-15. For instance, how many GS-15 jobs did you 
add last year? 

Mr. Mixes. It’s about 50. I can’t give the precise number at the 
moment, but I can put it in the record if you would like to have it. 
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Mr. Davis. I wish you would do that. Do you know what func- 
tional areas those jobs were placed in? 

Mr. Miuzs. Yes; we will put that in the record. 

(The information follows:) 


New GS-15 positions, 1957 


Office of the Secretary 
Social Security Administration: 
Office of the Commissioner 
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Mr. Davis. It looks as if we have about reached the end of our 
time here. We will not be able to hear the Justice Department and 
the General Services Administration this morning. We regret very 
much that we were not able to hear Judge Walsh from the Justice 
Department and Mr. Miles from the General Services Administration, 

The subcommittee staff will get in touch with you gentlemen as to 
the mutually acceptable time in the near future. The subcommittee 
will continue to hold its hearings tomorrow, June 4, and we will have 
representatives from the Commerce Department and the Interior 
Department. 

he subcommittee will adjourn now until 10 a. m. tomorrow. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a. m., Tuesday, June 3, 1958, the subcom) 

mittee adjourned, to reconvene at 10 a. m., Wednesday, June 4, 1958.- 
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REQUIREMENTS OF FEDERAL AGENCIES FOR SUPER- 
GRADE AND PUBLIC LAW 313 POSITIONS 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 4, 1958 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Civit SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 215, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

Our hearing today is a continuation of the hearings on the question 
of supergrades in various Government agencies. 

We have scheduled for today representatives from the Department 
of Commerce and the Department of Interior. 

We are pleased to have Mr. George T. Moore, Administrative 
Assistant Secretary from the Department of Commerce, Mr. James 
Pyle, Administrator of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, and 
Dr. A. V. Astin, Director, National Bureau of Standards. 


Mr. Moore, we would be glad to have you give us your statement. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE T. MOORE, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF COMMERCE; ACCOMPANIED BY JAMES PYLE, 
ADMINISTRATOR OF THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRA- 
TION, AND DR. A. V. ASTIN, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS 


Mr. Moore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

May I bring Mr. Pyle and Dr. Astin up to the table with me? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moorr. Thank you. You know these gentlemen, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Moore. Dr. Astin and Mr. Pyle. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have you with us. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: I appreciate 
very much this opportunity to appear before you and describe the 
problems we face in paying more adequate and fairer salaries to those 
on our staff in the Department of Commerce who carry heavy 
responsibilities. 

We are grateful that the Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization 
has put its finger on one of the most important factors in sound, 
long-term manpower utilization, in giving attention to the question 
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of top salaries at this time. Further, a proper group is, for the first 
time in a long while, studying this most serious “problem as a whole. 
We know salaries affect recruitment, morale, separations, and turn- 
over. Morale and other factors leading to turnover, affect the level 
of ability and performance of our staff. The level of ability and 
performance of our top staff is a key factor in the success of our 
efforts to carry out, efficiently and economically, the major programs 
for which the Congress has appropriated large sums to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

I am sure that I do not need to remind you gentlemen of the great 
diversity and importance to our national well-being of the major 
programs carried out by the Department. They are indicated in the 
names of the major bureaus and offices we have: National Bureau of 
Standards; Civil Aeronautics Administration; Bureau of Public 
Roads; Maritime Administration; Weather Bureau; Coast and 
Geodetic Survey; Patent Office; Bureau of the Census; Business and 
Defense Services Administration; Bureau of Foreign Commerce; 
Office of Business Economics; and Office of Area Development. 

Here with me today are the heads of two of our bureaus in which 
the problem of paying fair and adequate salaries is now most acute. 
Dr. Allen V. Astin, Director of the National Bureau of Standards, 
and Mr. James T. Pyle, Administrator of Civil Aeronautics. As you 
know, the Nationa] Bureau of Standards has one of the finest groups 
of scientists anywhere in the world and is engaged in basic research, 
on which our future scientific and technological progress depends. 
The Civil Aeronautics Administration is engaged in the very urgent 
work of improving air navigation facilities and aviation safety. 
Their need to pay better salaries is very serious right now, and is not 
dissimilar to the need of other bureaus in the Department. While 
the specific problems of each may differ, a partial solution may be 
possible for both of them without too drastic action at this time. 

At the outset, may I point out that from the standpoint of strength- 
ening the career civil service generally, I think we need a complete 
overhaul of the Classification Act. The first Classification Act of 
1923 was a great step forward in that it provided for “equal pay for 
equal work” within the Government. During the last 35 vears much 
progress has been made in perfecting this “principle, although we 
have tended to “short change” those we rely on to carry the heaviest 
responsibility. The time as come when we need to place the 
Government in a more favorable position to attract and retin its 
share of the best available talent, particularly for the higher level 
positions in the scientific, professional, and executive fields. We 
need to make the salary system more readily adjustable to changing 
economic, technological, and labor market conditions. In order to 
bring out the best in our staffs we need to provide more flexibility in 
the adminsitration of the salary system by the executive branch. 
This need not necessarily mean a lessening of controls by the Congress 
or the Civil Service Commission. 

Overhaul of the Classification Act, of course, would take a great 
deal of time. It is vital to further improvement of manpower utiliza 
tion in the career civil service, however, and I earnestly recommend 
that such action be considered by the subcommittee at an early date. 
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In the meantime, there is one area where our general problem is so 
acute that I believe some form of corrective action by the Congress 
should be taken as soon as possible. This area is that there are a 
number of grade 15 jobs which ought to be grade 16 jobs. These 
jobs meet the requirements of the Classification Act standards for 
grade 16, but they cannot be placed in grade 16 because of the existing 
numerical limitation. 

In this connection, I should like to make six points: 

1. The Classification Act is supposed to provide equal pay for 
equal work, which in general, we would all agree, is a sound principle. 
The sy stem is seriously deficient, however, when it operates to permit 
some jobs to be allocated, but keeps other jobs from being allocated 
on their merits, to the grade Beir by the Classification Act itself, 
even with prior approval of the Civil Service Commission. A limita- 
tion of this type constitutes a built-in obstacle to sound management. 
In other words, on the one hand, we have worked hard to perfect 
our present system, but then, on the other, we have strangled it. 

A very unfortunate, misleading, connotation has grown up 
around the term “supergrade.’”’ To some people, it seems to imply 
that grades 16, 17, and 18 are intended for an elite corps of Govern- 
ment employees, and the numerical limitation on positions in these 
grades has done nothing to help clear up this misunderstanding. I 
suggest that as an aid to clear thinking, we do away with the term 
“supergrade,” in order that we may realistically face up to the serious 
problem which confronts us and develop an appropriate solution. 

You know, and I know, that these grades were established to pro- 
vide for any positions whose duties and responsibilities merit those 
grades when measured in relation to the criteria set forth in the 
Classification Act. 

After all, our aim should be, and is, simply to compensate employees 
fairly and equitably for the level of the werk they perform and for 
the kind and level of qualifications they bring to bear in the perfor- 
mance of their work. As far as our Department is concerned, in 
considering a proposed classification in these grades, we observe the 
same standards, follow the same procedures, and use the same dili- 
gence in reaching a decision as we do in classifying lower level positions. 
The only difference is that we obtain the prior approval of the Civil 
Service Commission as required by law. Thus, our judgment always 
coincides with the judgment of the Civil Service Commission on any 
position classified above grade 15. 

3. Since 1949, when grades 16, 17, and 18 were added to the Classifi- 
cation Act salary structure, we have been able to place some positions 
in grades above grade 15. I have no doubt that to the extent this 
relief has been available, it has helped us retain some of the employees 
in these positions and has helped get from them a more effective con- 
tribution to the Government. At least we have been able te pay 
these few employees more fairly for the responsibility we have ex- 
pected them to carry. 

This has been only a partial solution to the problem, however. 
There are many employees in the Department whose jobs warrant 
higher grades than grade 15 and who, [ am sure, would have greater 
incentive to give their best to the Government if they were placed 
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on the level their jobs properly merit. Here, I am not speaking of 
dollars, but rather of what the dollars represent. 

It seems to me that one of the most serious problems we face in 
achieving good manpower utilization is how to get the best contribu- 
tion we can out of individual members of the staff. This in turn de- 
pends largely on motivation and morale, in addition to keeping the 
employee in the organization. I can think of few things that tend 
to depress motivation and morale any more than the knowledge on the 
part of an employee that he is performing work that justifies a higher 
salary than he is getting, but that because of a restriction which bears 
no relation to the merits of his work or the standards of job classifica- 
tion, he cannot receive the pay and status he deserves. 

I noted in your opening statement, Mr. Chairman, that you do not 
favor promoting an employee to better his morale. I agree thoroughly 
with you. But I think you would admit that placing jobs in grade 
16 that by Classification Act standards ought to be in grade 16 is a 
very different thing from promoting employees to improve their 
morale. 

One of our real problems now is that because of our salary system, 
without good reason a number of employees “have no place to go.” 
A sound career civil service system involves as an essential element a 
career “ladder of opportunity.”” There must be a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to advance on merit to whatever higher level jobs may be 
properly established under the salary system. At best, the oppor- 
tunities for advancement to upper level jobs is very limited because 
of the pyramid effect—fewer jobs at each higher level. The career 
system is seriously handicapped, however, when the number of jobs 
in higher levels is less than it ought to be in terms of Classification 
Act standards themselves. 

In instances of this type, the merit system ceases to operate as a 
merit system. The Classification Act ceases to provide equal pay for 
equal work. The career civil service is seriously weakened because 
it carriers a blatant contradiction where the most should be expected 
of it by the Congress, by management, and by the employees them- 
selves. I realize as you do that there must be a top with controls, 
but I submit that it must be equitable and fair, and not artibtrary 
and self-defeating. 

4. Because of the numerical limitation, we have been able to make 
only piecemeal progress toward the objective of placing those jobs 
which merit it in an appropriate grade above grade 15. Because of 
the fact that some jobs could be and were placed in their proper 
higher grades, whereas other jobs could not be placed in the same 
higher grades, numerous inequities and misalinements of salaries 
have grown up in the Department ,both within bureaus and across 
bureau lines. This type of salary misalinement is a very significant 
inequity when considered on a governmentwide basis. I am speak- 
ing here of positions that merit the same ranking and not merely of 
consistency for consistency’s sake. This development not only has 
created an unsound salary structure but has added to the feeling of 
frustration and concern of employees as to the integrity of the salary 
system. Lest this be thought the result of poor administrative con- 
trol, let me. cite an event that gave this development a big boost and 
seems to point up necessary changes other than by mere number con- 
trol. In the Korean conflict, the Defense Production Act provided 
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needed additional positions on a temporary basis. After the emerg- 
ency, the Congress increased the numerical limitation but brought 
these positions under the ceiling and made them permanent. This 
had the desired effect of continuing the positions, to be sure, but at 
the same time it froze inequities and misalinements in place and it 
reduced the actual number of new positions authorized from what 
the new ceiling appeared to authorize. 

5. Because of the limitation on positions above grade 15, it has 
been necessary in a number of instances to place jobs in grade 15 
which involve supervisors and subordinates in the same chain of com- 
mand but which are clearly of substantially different levels of duties, 
responsibilities, and qualification requirements. This layering is not 
only unequal and unfair treatment of employees but is also an un- 
avoidable deviation from the basic principles of the Classification Act 
system. 

6. One other point I should like to make. The Department of 
Commerce has a homogeneous function to promote and foster the 
foreign and domestic commerce and the transportation facilities of 
the United States. But as I mentioned a few minutes ago, it is an 
organization with at least 12 different major programs essential to 
the accomplishment of this mission. Most of these programs are 
becoming increasingly complex with expanded responsibilities and for 
the most part must be staffed with scientific, technical, and profes- 
sional experts with different knowledges and skills. For this reason, 
the Department requires a somewhat higher ratio of top-level positions 
to its total staffing requirements than might normally be the case in 
an organization with fewer major programs. 


SPECIFIC NEEDS OF THE 





DEPARTMENT 


Although I have some specific recommendations for these problems, 
I wish now to go to our specific needs in the Department of Commerce. 
In the most recent inventory of the needs of the Department of Com- 
merce, our primary organization units reported a total of 255 positions 
which they feel should be raised to higher salary brackets within the 
present salary schedule, including 8 to a rate of $16,000; 34 to $13,975- 
$14,620 bracket; and 213 to a GS-16 regular grade. 

After careful screening our current appraisal is that only 162 of 
these positions would be eligible for the proposed schedules, distributed 
by levels as follows: At $16,000, 7 positions; at $13,975—-$14,620, 25 
positions; and at $12,900—$13,760, 130 positions. Although I will not 
read it, [ have attached a complete list of these positions for the 
record. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, might I interrupt at that point for 
the purpose of clarification? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. Do I understand that in the second paragraph 
which you have just read you are revising downward the 255 mentioned 
in the first paragraph? 

In other words, the second paragraph represents your judgment as 
against the number recommended? 

Mr. Moorr. That is correct. 


Mr. JoHANSEN. That is, the number recommended in the prior 
paragraph? 
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Mr. Moore. That is correct. 

Included in the 130 GS-15 positions recommended for the next 
higher salary bracket are 20 professional or scientific positions that 
are related to research and development activities. These positions 
would also meet the eligibility requirements for payment of compensa- 
tion rates under Public Law 313, and we would prefer to compensate 
them on that basis if the Department of Commerce were authorized 
to do so. They were included in the group of 50 positions, mostly in 
the Bureau of Standards, for which it was intended by present S. 734 
that the Department would be authorized to fix compensation rates 
under the provisions of Public Law 313. If that authority should be 
given the Department, the number of GS-15 positions that we would 
need to place in the next higher classification would be reduced to 110. 
We would very much appreciate this committee’s support of that 
provision. 

While I am naturally concerned about all of the 162 positions shown 
by our study to merit higher salaries, I will not dwell upon this need. 
Our main interest at this time is in raising to the next higher salary 
classification the 130 grade 15 positions which merit a higher grade. 
We believe it is unwise to prolong the risk of lowering the morale or 
impairing the efficiency of these employees who comprise the group 
on which there is so much dependence for leadership, counsel, and 
scientific achievement. This deadening effect carries throughout our 
whole system. Recently the Congress made it possible for us to make 
entrance into Government service more attractive. But we believe 
it is basically unsound and a weakening factor in the development of 
an effective civil service to permit career advancement to be artificially 
blocked by something other than a man’s or woman’s own competence 
and the grade level his responsibilities justify. I am sure that you can 
appreciate how important a factor this is when a man of first -class 
ability reaches grade 15 at about age 40. For him there is precious 
little distance to cover in 30 years more of sustained effort. 

It is my understanding that in considering the need of agencies for 
additional positions above grade 15, the subcommittee is seriously 
concerned over a number of questions set forth in the chairman’s 
opening statement. At first glance, these questions would appear to 
represent serious problems, but in my opinion, there is a reasonable 
explanation for them, and they should not operate to prevent proper 
action by the Congress to provide much-needed relief in the salary 
system for higher level positions. I have attached a brief statement 
on these points, which I shall not give orally, unless the chairman so 
desires. 

In order to remedy the serious problems which I have described 
briefly to you this morning, I would like to submit to you the following 
recommendations: 

1. Take the “super” out of grade 16, by removing the numerical 
limitation from grade 16, but continue to require the prior approval of 
the Civil Service Commission for each such allocation. This would 
insure that no positions could be placed in grade 16 except those 
which justify a grade 16 in terms of Classifieation Act standards. 
At the same time, this action would permit an orderly, reasonable 
solution of the most acute aspect of salary inequities along lines of 
merit and fair salary administration. 
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If the Congress deems it necessary, continue the present controls 
on positions above grade 16, such as in the present salary position 
brackets $13,975-$14,620 and $16,000, Public Law 313 scientific and 
professional positions, and Executive Pay Act positions, but provide 
some present relief along the following lines: 

(a) Raise the ome Classification Act ceiling on the positions 
that may be paid $13,975 to $14,620 and $16,000 under present rates 
in order to provide a closer relationship between the ceiling and the 
needs of the agencies. 

(6) Amend Public Law 313, 80th Congress, to authorize all agencies 
having scientific and professional positions in research and develop- 
ment and related activities, to have a sufficient number of positions 
paid at rates from $12,500 to $19,000 to take care of their needs in 
this special area. 

3. Provide a regular opportunity for agencies to report to the 
Congress, preferably through the Civil Service Commission and this 
subcommittee, concerning their needs for additional positions in the 
higher salary brackets. 

At present, there is no satisfactory way in which agencies can 
regularly and in logical order bring needs to you for consideration. 
We know that your subcommittee is very much interested in more 
effective manpower utilization in the Government and in any related 
problems which operate to prevent us from achieving good manpower 
utilization. This lack of communication is most unfortunate, because 
it prevents us from furnishing you the information which I feel your 
subcommittee might wish to have from time to time, and I have 
heard it said that you are not satisfied with piecemeal approaches of 
the agencies in this area. 

In concluding, | want to sincerely thank you again, Mr. Chairman, 
for the opportunity to present these points to you, and I would like 
to add even at the risk of being thought out of place, that since I have 
appeared before you several times on different subjects, I should like 
to express my appreciation to you for the courtesy and the under- 
standing that the subcommittee and its staff members have shown of 
the problems we both face in trying to strengthen the career civil service 
and achieve sound manpower utilization. Now, if there are any 
questions which you would care to ask me, Dr. Astin, or Mr. Pyle, 
we would be happy to furnish any additional information we can. 

(Attachments Nos. 1 and 2 follow:) 


ATTACHMENT No. 1 


Unirep Sratrs DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE List oF Positions ALLOCABLE TO 
GS-16, 17, AND 18 

GS-18 (7 positions) 

Office of the Secretary: 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for Domestic Affairs.! 

Deputy Assistant Secretary for International Affairs.! 

Deputy General Counsel.! 

Assistant to the Secretary and Director of Public Information.! 
Business and Defense Services Administration: Deputy Administrator.! 
Office of Business Economies: Director. 

Civil Aeronautics Administration: Deputy Administrator.! 


GS-17 (25 positions) 
Office of the Secretary: Confidential assistant to the Secretary.! 
Office of Area Development: Director.! 


1 This means schedule C position. 


He 2 Pj Ay tela Reh 
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Office of International Trade Fairs: Director.! 
Office of Business Economies: Assistant Director. 
Census Bureau: 
Assistant Director (Economic fields). 
Assistant Director (Demographic fields). 
Civil Aeronautics Administration: 
Assistant Administrator. 
reneral Counsel.! 
Director, Office of Air Navigation Facilities. 
Director, Office of Flight Operations and Airworthiness. 
Director, Office of Airports. 
Director, Office of Air Traffic Control. 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce: Deputy Director. 
Maritime Administration: 
Comptroller, 
General Counsel.! 
Patent Office: 
Assistant Commissioner (2). 
Director of Patent Examining Operations. 
Director of Research and Development. 
Solicitor. 
Bureau of Public Roads: General Counsel.! 
National Bureau of Standards: Director, Boulder Laboratories. 
Weather Bureau: 
Director, Office of Meteorological Research. 
Director, Office of Physical Research. 
Assistant Chief for Technical Services. 
GS-16 (130 positions) 
Office of the Secretary: 
Confidential assistant to the Secretary.' 
Assistant General Counsel (International Affairs). 
Assistant General Counsel (Domestic Affairs). 
Assistant General Counsel (Transportation). 
Assistant General Counsel (General). 
Director, Export Policy Staff. 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary for Administration. 
Deputy Director, Office of Personnel Management. 
Deputy Director, Office of Budget and Management. 
Emergency Planning Coordinator. 
Office of Area Development: Deputy Director. 
Office of International Trade Fairs: Deputy Director.’ 
Business and Defense Services Administration: 
Director, Automotive and Transportation Equipment Division. 
Director, Business Machines and Office Equipment Division. 
Director, Communications Equipment Division. 
Director Consumer Durable Goods Division. 
Director, Food Industries Division. 
Director, Metalworking Equipment Division. 
Director, Printing and Publishing Industries Division. 
Director, Water and Sewerage Industries and Utilities Division. 
Assistant Director of Mobilization Controls, Office of Industrial Mobilization. 
Director, Office of Distribution. 
Deputy Director, Office of Field Services. 
Field Office Manager, New York, N. Y. 
Office of Business Economics: 
Assistant Director. 
Do. 
Chief, Balance of Payments Division. 
Chief, Business Structure Division. 
Chief, National Income Division. 


! This means schedule C position. 
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Census Bureau: 
Assistant Director (Administration). 
Assistant Director (Operations) . 
Chief, Industry Division. 
Chief, Population Division. 
Chief, Business Division. 
Chief, Agriculture Division. 
Chief, International Statistical Programs Office. 
Civil Aeronautics Administration: 
Regional Administrator (New York, N. Y.). 
Regional Administrator (Fort Worth, Tex.). 
Regional Administrator (Los Angeles, Calif.). 
Regional Administrator (Anchorage, Alaska). 
Regional Administrator (Honolulu, Hawaii). 
Regional Administrator (proposed). 
Director, Aeronautical Center. 
Assistant Administrator for Airspace. 
Budget and Finance Officer. 
Director, Washington National Airport. 
Personnel Officer. 
Deputy Director, Office of Air Navigation Facilities. 
Deputy Director, Office of Air Traffic Control. 
Deputy Director, Office of Fiight Operations and Airworthiness. 
Deputy Director, Office of Airports. 
Director, Office of International Cooperation. 
Assistant to the Administrator. 
Deputy General Counsel. 
Chief, Air Carrier Safety Division. 
Chief, Systems Engineering Division. 
Chief, Aircraft Engineering Division. 
Chief, Communications Engineering Division. 
Chief, Radar Engineering Division. 
Chief, Navigational Aids Engineering Division. 
Chief, General Safety Division. 
Chief, Planning Division, Air Traffic Control. 
Chief, Program Engineering Division. 
Chief, Plant Engineering Division. 
Chief, Flight Inspection Division. 
Chief, Maintenance Operations Division. 
Chief, Procedures Division, Air Traffic Control. 
Chief, Operations Division, Air Traffic Control. 
Chief, Engineering Division, Office of Airports. 
Chief, Planning Division, Office of Airports. 
Chief, Program Administration Division, Office of Airports. 
Executive controls officer. 
General services officer. 
Chief, Operations Inspection Staff, Air Traffic Control. 
Program control officer, Air Traffic Control. 
Maritime Administration: 
Deputy Chief, Office of Ship Construction and Repair. 
Atlantic coast director. 
Chief, Program Planning Office. 
Deputy General Counsel. 
Deputy Comptroller. 
Research Coordinator. 
Chief, Division of Ship Design. 
Patent Office: 
Supervisory patent examiner (9 positions). 
Members, Board of Appeals (9 positions). 
Director, trade mark operations. 


1 This means schedule C position. 
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Bureau of Public Roads: 
Regional engineer, Juneau, Alaska. 
Deputy Assistant Commissioner—Research. 
Deputy Assistant Commissioner—Operations. 
Deputy General Counsel. 
Associate Director for Planning. 
Assistant Director for Administration. 
Assistant Director, Boulder Laboratories. 
Chief, Atomic and Radiation Division. 
Chief, Chemistry Division. 
Chief, Mineral Products Division. 
Chief, Data Processing Systems Division. 
Chief, Electricity and Electronics Division. 
Chief, Optics and Metrology Division. 
Chief, Heat and Power Division. 
Chief, Mechanics Division. 
Chief, Organic and Fibrous Materials Division. 
Chief, Building Technology Division. 
Chief, Radio Propagation Physics Division. 
Chief, Radio Propagation Engineering Division. 
Chief, Radio Standards Division. 
Chief, Metallurgy Division. 
Chief, Applied Mathematics Division. 
Chief, Cryogenics Engineering Division. 
Chief, Office of Basic Instrumentation. 
Weather Bureau: 
Assistant Director, Office of Meteorological Research. 
Assistant Director, Office of Physical Research. 
Deputy Assistant Chief (Technical Services). 
Assistant Chief (Administration). 
Assistant Chief (Program Planning). 


ATTACHMENT No. 2 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS OVER WHICH THE SUBCOMMITTEE IS CONCERNED 


1. First of all, it has been noted that there has been a substantial increase in 
the number of jobs above grade 15 since 1950. 

This is true, but there are good reasons for this. Until 1949, there were many 
jobs in the Government which were of different levels of responsibility, but which 
because of ‘‘compression’’ were lumped together especially in grades 15, 14, and 13. 
With the revision of the Classification Act late in 1949, the first relief was granted 
by the Congress, and to the extent the numerical limitation permitted, necessary 
adjustments were made. There is no question in my mind that the number of 
positions which merit classification to grades above 15 by the standards of the 
Classification Act itself has consistently been substantially higher than the 
number permitted by the arbitrary numerical limitation, throughout the years 
since 1949. 

2. It has also been noted that there has been a substantial increase in the 
percentage of jobs in grade 9 and above since 1942. 

This is not surprising, for several reasons. First of all, Government operations 
and organization have become more complex since 1942, especially in nondefense 
activities. Second, it is my understanding that ‘‘compression”’ at the grade 15 
level prior to 1949, in turn, resulted in the compression at grades below 15 and 
many jobs were classified below grade 9 which propertly were classified at 9 or 
above when the compression at grades 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15 was eased. Third, 
to some extent, the increase simply reflects the well known fact that Government 
salaries have failed over the years to keep pace with the level necessary to main- 
tain a reasonable relationship to non-Government salaries during an inflationary 
period. To get and keep competent employees, it has been increasingly necessary 
to pay more money than the salary levels prevailing in 1942. After all, the salary 
levels prevailing in 1942 dated for the most part from 1923. 

3. The chairman has very properly noted the concern of the subcommittee over 
the question of whether agencies can and should justify requests for more positions 
above grade 15 on the ground that they are needed to bring in people with new 
ideas and varied experience. 
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As I see it, more positions are needed above grade 15 in order to maintain a 
satisfactory equilibrium between the Government and non-Government agencies 
in attracting and retaining a competent staff. In building a competent staff, 
we look for the best talent available for our higher level positions. If there is 
somebody outside the Government who is better qualified for a job than any 
employee inside the Department, we endeavor to persuade him to join our staff 
to the extent civil service regulations permit. If there is nobody outside who is 
better qualified and available at the salary payable for the position, we promote 
from within. 

Thus, the salary we can pay for a position is a vital factor in determining 
whether we can attract someone outside the Government service, even if we 
are able to find someone who is well qualified. 

Obviously, the less we pay for higher level jobs, the less chance we have to 
attract persons with desirable qualifications, especially when non-Government 
salaries for comparable responsibilities and qualifications requirements are so 
much higher than Government salaries. 

I suspect the fact that most positions above grade 15 have been filled by 
promotion from within rather than appointments from outside is primarily a 
direct reflection of the fact that Government salaries have simply not been 
sufficient, compared with non-Government salaries, to attract a large number of 
persons from non-Government employment. 

4. It is understood that the subcommittee may feel that the existence of a few 
vacancies in high-level jobs belies the need for such jobs. 

I would agree with vou that if a high level job remains vacant very long, there 
may be reason to doubt the need for it. On the other hand, I should like to 
point out that it is not at all unreasonable to expect that when an incumbent 
leaves a high-level job, a vacancy may have to exist in the position for a period 
of perhaps several months, at least. 

The reason for this is that it takes time to canvass recruiting sources outside 
the Government, as well as inside the Government. It is often necessary to 
consider and negotiate with a number of qualified persons before locating one 
who has first-class qualifications and who is available at the Government salary 
rates for the position. Security investigations take more time. After a commit- 
ment is made, additional time is required to sever previous employment con- 
nections, arrange personal affairs in connection with a change of home from one 
city to another, and perhaps work in a much-needed vacation between employ- 
ments. 

Thus, the existence of a few vacancies at any given time is not necessarily a 
cause for concern. On the contrary, any requirement to tighten up on the 
permissible length of time between incumbents in a high-level position merely 
operates in favor of promotions from within and against recruitment from outside, 
by failing to allow enough time to recruit first-class talent. 


Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Moore, for a comprehensive general 
statement. 

I have not looked through the appendix here to see just what you 
have attached, but I understand from your statement that you have 
given us in detail here an analysis of the positions which you want in 
addition to those you already have in these higher grades; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Moors. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Have you given us an analysis of those you have now, 
and how they are fille d? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir; I believe you have that also, have you not? 
At least, I have it here. 

Mr. Davis. Which one of the attachments is that? Is that attach- 
ment No. 1? 

Mr. Moore. No. You do not have that attachment, but I have it. 

Mr. Davis. Well, we would like to have that. 

Mr. Moors. That we can supply, and the justification for Public 
Law 313 type positions. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) U. 
U. S. Department of Commerce—Supergrades authorized as of May 28, 1958 (100 Z 
spaces ') 
Position | Grade | Incumbent Classification Oiv 
Office of the Secretary: 
Paty Under Deacters for Transporta- | GS-18 | Bradley D. Nash_-_-_..........| Schedule ©. 
on 
Dey Assistant Secretary for Domestic | GS-17 | Carl F. Oechsle_.___-- Lat Do. me 
airs. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Interna- | GS-17 | Marshall M. Smith. _._.__- Do. Bu 
tional Affairs. 
Deputy General Counsel ______..-_.._-_--- GS-17 | J. Allen Overton, Jr..._._- Do. 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Adminis- | GS-17 Carlton Hayward.......-. Competitive 
tration and Director of Personnel. 
Director, Office of Budget and Manage- | GS-17 | Oscar H. Nielson__.____. Do. M: 
ment.! 4 
Assistant to the Secretary and Director of | GS-17 | Albert N. Leman.._...---. Schedule C. 
Public Information. 
Assistant to the Under Secretary for | GS-16 | Edward Margolin__.....-- Competitive 
Transportation. 
Security control officer................-.-- GS-16 | John W. Phillips......-.__-- Schedule A. 
ee Office of International Trade | GS-16 | Walter S. Shafer..._....___- Schedule C. 
airs 
Office of Area Development: Director --__.__- G8-16 | Victor Roterus____-_- ba Competitive. . 
Business and Defense Services Administra- Ps 
tion: 
Deputy Administrator _. GS-17 | H. Herbert Hughes_..........| Schedule C. 
ae Office of Industrial Mobiliza- | GS-18 | William C. Truppner..___- Competitive. 
tion 
Deputy Director, Office of Industrial | GS-17 | Anthony A. Bertsch_.......--. Do. 
Mobilization. 
Assistant Administrator for Business | GS-17 | Vacant...................--.-- Schedule C. 
Services. Bi 
Director, Office of Field Services_........-. GS-17 | Bradley Fisk................ be Do. 
at nce Leather and Leather Products | GS-17 | Julius C. Schnitzer_..........-. Competitive. 
vision. 
~~ Containers and Packaging Divi- | GS-17 | Charles A. Lewis.............- Do. 
sion 
Director, Motion Pictures, Scientific and | GS-17 | Nathan D. Golden.._.......--. Do. 
Photographic Products Division. 
Director, Office of Technical Services -. ---. GS-16 | John C. Green... ............- Do. 
Assistant Director for Mobilization Plans..| GS-16 | Thornton B. Moore......---_- Do, 
Assistant Director for Industrial Raw | GS-16 | Thomas Curtis..............-- Do. 
Materials and Stockpile. 
pa, Aluminum and Magnesium | GS-16 | Arthur A. Snow, Sr.........-- Do. 
vision. 
Director, Agricultural, Construction, and | GS-16 | John F. Skillman... ........- Do, 
Mining Equipment Division. 
Director, Building Materials and Con- | GS-16 | Charles P. Redick __.........- Do. 
struction Division. 
Director, Electronics Division _..........- GS-16 | Donald 8. Parris..........._-- Do. 
Director, General Industrial Equipment | GS-16 | Charles F, Hughitt._........- Do. 
and Components Division. 
Director, Iron and Steel Division. .......-. GS-16 | Carl W. Messinger...........- Schedule A. 
Director, Miscellaneous Metals and Min- | GS-16 | Harry B. Sharpe_............- Competitive. 
erals Division, 
Director, Power Equipment Division.....;| GS-16 | Ellsworth J. Hand_-.-.._-.- ; Do. 
Director, Textiles and Clothing Division..| GS-16 | A. Henry Thurston..........- Do, 
Director, Chemical and Rubber Division..| GS-16 | Lowell Kilgore............-- ; Do. 
Director, Copper Division-----.........-- GS-16 | William A. Meissner--------.. Do. 
Director, Electrical Equipment Division..; GS-16 | Carney G. Laslie, Jr.......--- Do, 
Director, Forest Products Division... -.-- GS-16 | James M. Owens......-..----- Do. 
Office of Business Economics: Director. - - ---- GS-17 | M. Joseph Meehan-_----....-_- Do. 
Bureau of the Census: 
I a nM ea Se GS-18 | Robert W. Burgess. __.......- Presidential 
appointment 
pp er ep a eae GS8-17 | A. Ross Eckler.............-.. “a 
Assistant Director (Demographic Fields)..| GS-16 | Conrad F. Taeuber........--- ‘ 
Assistant Director (Economic Fields).....| GS-16 | Howard ©. Grieves. .._..--. , 
pay Director for Statistical Stand- | GS-16 | Morris H, Hansen_--.-..-..-.. De 
ards. 
Civil Aerenautics Administration: 
Depvty Administrator..................-- G8-17 | William B. Davis...........-. Schedule C. 
set Administrator for Administra- | GS-16 | Samuel A. Kemp--..........- Oompetitive. 
tion. 
Director, Office of Flight Operations and | GS-16 | Roy Keeley.............--....- Do, ' 
Airworthiness. 
Re nal Administrator, region 3, Kansas | GS-16 | Leonard W, Jurden.-.......... Do. 
ty. 
Dieeter, Office of Air Navigation Facili- | GS-16 | Joseph H. Tippets............ Do. 
ties. 
Director, Office of Air Traffic Control..... GB-26: 1 D. D. TRAE... ccciwccccascas Do. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 122. 
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Position 





Civil Aeronautics Administration—Con. 
Director, Washington Supplemental Air- 
port Project. 
General Counsel--... cemdnditwtitihden maida 
Director, Planning and Development 
Office. 
Defense Air Transport Administration: Ad- 
ministrator. 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce: 
a aidide attbelbcn digs ed nay idinincarncie eet 
NY TT ao tint e usin donsdundeell } 
Director of Export Supply--.-...-..-...-.-- 
Director, Office of Trade Promotion. - -...- 
Director, Office of Economic Affairs___.._-| 
Maritime Administration: | 
Deputy Administrator.................... | 
Chief, Office of Ship Construction and | 
Repair. | 
Assistant to Deputy Maritime Adminis- | 
trator. | 
Director, Office of Government Aid 
COIN. < on ocicdivcicceciccessidassecks 
General Counsel... .-.-- ‘sdedingsowigsioatbailaeb eine 
Patent Office: 
Commissioner of Patents | 


First Assistant Commissioner 
Assistant Commissioner... .. 
Assistant Commissioner. 
Solicitor. ......... Sdmistacde 
Chief Executive Examiner... - 
Bureau of Publie Roads: 

Deputy Commissioner and Chief Engi- | 
neer. | 

Assistant Commissioner for Administra- | 
tion. 

Assistant to Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator and Assistant Commissioner for | 
Operations. | 

Assistant Commissioner for Engineering - 

Assistant Commissioner for Research. -- 

Deputy Assistant Commissioner for 
Administration. | 

Special assistant to the Administrator_____ | 

Special assistant to the Administrator 
(Compliance and Investigati n). 

Deputy Assistant Commissioner for | 
Engineering. | 

General Counsel oiaill 

Supervisory regional engineer (Albany, | 
N. Y.) | 

Supervisory regional engineer (Atlanta, 
Ca.). | 

ery regional engineer (Chicago, 
lL.). 


ees regional engineer (Kansas 

Sity, Mo.). 
Supervisory regional engineer (Hagers- | 

town, Md.). 
Supervisory regional engineer (Fort | 
Worth, Tex.). | 
Su aoe regional engineer (Denver, | 
Jolo.). | 
Supervisory regional engineer (Portland, 
Oreg.). 
Supervisory regional engineer (San Fran- | 
cisco, Calif.). 

National Bureau of Standards: 
Director nin tdasenddegranpnoppencapit } 
Associate Director for Physies.-.-.......- 
Associate Director for Engineering_.....-.} 
Associate Director for Chemistry. ....-.-.-) 
Director, Boulder Laboratories -. -.......-- 

Weather Bureau: 
Chief of Bureau 





NE TE ns aac eee raiees ia ape | 
Director, Office of Climatology | 
Director of Meteorological Research 
Supervisory meteorologist (general) - 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 122. 


Grade 


GS-16 


GS-16 
GS-16 


GS-17 
GS-18 
GS-16 
GS-16 
GS-16 
GS-16 


GS-18 
GS-17 


GS-16 
GS-16 
GS-16 
GS-16 
GS-18 
GS-17 
GS-16 
GS-16 
GS-16 
GS8-16 
GS-18 
GS-17 
GS-17 
GS-17 
GS-17 
GS-16 


GS-16 
GS-16 


GS-16 


GS-16 
GS-16 


GS-16 
GS-16 
GS-16 
GS-16 
GS-16 
GS-16 
GS-16 
GS-16 


GS-18 


GS-17 
GSs-17 
GS-17 
GS-16 


GS-18 


GS-17 
GS-16 
GS-16 
GS-16 








U. 8. Department of Commerce—Supergrades authorized as of May 28, 1958 (100 
spaces !)—Continued 











Incumbent Classification 





Herbert H. Howell__._.......- Competitive. 
Robert P. Boyle..............| Sehedule C. 
Edgar N. Smith..............- Competitive. 
Theodore Hardeen, Jr........- Schedule OC. 


Loring K. Macy........-.----. Do. 
Nathaniel Knowles--.-_......- Congentire- 
eae 0. 





E. E. Schnellbacher Do. 
Robert E. Simpson..-........- Do. 
WOtEG),. Di. Sk aiesineteceh Do. 

| Ludwig C. Hoffmann......... Schedule A. 
William Stigler................ Competitive. 
Elmer E. Mets................ Do. 
Leonard F. Nichols. .......... Do. 
E. Robert Seaver...........-- Schedule O, 


Robert C, Watson. - -- Presidential 


} appointment. 
Arthur W. Crocker- ---- aa do. 








Maurice A. Crews_- --- ee Do. 
SR Do. 
Clarence W. Moore--_-.....-- Competitive. 
BE TR RS Sok dnc aewnecs ears Do. 
Francis C. Turner--..........- | Do. 
BiG. Aes cawns iene sh- canal Do, 
De BN ence cnt hnaienaan a | Do. 
George M. Williams--_--___.-- Do. 
Ti; ier MI 2, aschercocninen dvenbapaaee Do. 
NEE SY co ec: ce den aeeere Do. 

| Robert M. Monahan..._._.... Schedule C. 
Charles 8. Woolsey __.-....-..-- Competitive. 
Joseph Barnett.............-.- Do. 

| Clifton W. Enfield_.........-- Schedule C. 
John A. Swanson.-_...........| Competitive. 
Rex 8. Anderson............-- Do, 
Wey Mee Rinne onan Do. 
WiFi Batic <cistisdisccinacs Do. 
iy. Shs nD cacaintingsnnneconmennanids Do. 
hi Qu ng icc tansitisieciasi Do. 
K. 8. Chamberlain............ Do. 
Baird M. French.............- Do. 
is See i tenecedtheasecacan Do. 
PF A SR ee Presidential 

appointment. 
i Di TeeR i wei Competitive. 
A. T. MePherson............. Do. 
Edward Wichers_............-. Do, 
Be Wt Bees cdnbbcarecnnaseh Do. 
Francis W. Reichelderfer___..- Presidential 
appointment. 

Dk, Be NE te aeadacenccaiiaiath a 
H. E. Landsberg. 0. 
PROC We CUR sida «win cee ctucdck. | Do. 
George P. Cressman.--..___.-.} Do. 
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U. S. Department of Commerce—Supergrades authorized as of May 28, 1958 (100 
spaces '!)—Continued 


| Grade Incumbent Classification 


Position 


Air Coordinating Committee: Executive sec- | GS-16 | William E. Neumeyer Schedule C, 
retary. 
Federal Maritime Board: Secretary GS-16 | James L. Pimper ; Schedule A. 
Government Patents Board: Chairman GS-16 | Benjamin Dowell Presidential 
: appoint- 
ment. 


1 Number of 100 does not include the space for job occupied by Oscar Nielson, which job is under Public 


Law 854. 
2 Job allocated by CSC May 27, 1958. 


Recapitulation 
Number of schedule A positions________ # ~.____-_- ; 
Number of schedule C positions. =. .. ; 
Number of competitive positions 
Number of Presidential appointments 


Number of 
GS-18 
GS-17 _ - 
GS-16 


teh oe aehae nee 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED IN SUPPORT OF THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION 
To AUTHORIZE THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 50 PosITIONS FOR SPECIALLY QUALIFIED 
SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL IN THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
AT Rates or Compensation Nor To Excegep THE Maximum Rate PAYABLE 
Unper Pusuic Law 313, 80TH CoNnGREss, AS AMENDED, AND Pustic Law 854, 
84TH CONGRESS 


The proposed legislation would authorize the Department of Commerce to 
establish the salaries of 50 scientific or professional positions at rates comparable 
to rates authorized by Public Law 313, 80th Congress, as amended, and Public 
Law 854, 84th Congress. 

For many years the Government has been faced with great difficulty in the 
recruitment of scientific and professional personnel. Persons who are eminently 
qualified in scientific and professional fields are able to command large salaries 
from private industry and business organizations. The Government has been 
unable to offer to such people comparable salaries, and the only inducements which 
it has been able to offer have been the fact that scientific and professional work 
for the Government is of great importance to the Nation at large, and that Gov- 
ernment research affords an opportunity to work in the field to which they have 
dedicated their lives. These arguments have had some success in recruiting per- 
sons eminently qualified in their fields. 

In the face of rising living costs, however, and the general increase in salaries 
in private industry, persons who formerly would have been willing to make the 
personal sacrifices necessary if Government work is to be undertaken or con- 
tinued, no longer find themselves able to do so. The Department of Defense, 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and the Public Health Service, 
recognizing this problem, each requested and received authority to establish 
specified numbers of positions in the scientific and technical service, the salaries 
of which are set at the discretion of the head of the agency within the range author- 
ized by Public Law 313, as amended. 

In order to meet the competition for key personnel in the scientific field, this 
Department believes it necessary that authority be granted to pay at least some 
of its key scientific and professional personnel at salary rates authorized by Public 
Law 313, as amended, and Public Law 854, without regard to the salary schedules 
set forth in the Classification Act. 

If the proposed legislation authorizing 50 positions is enacted, we plan to utilize 
them in the following areas: 
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NATIONAL BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Twenty-three of these positions would be authorized for the National Bureau 
of Standards. The Bureau is the largest scientific research agency of the Depart- 
ment, and is constituted to provide the following functions: 

(a) The custody, maintenance, and development of the national standards of 
measurement, and the provision of means and methods for making measurement 
consistent with those standards, including the comparison of standards used in 
scientific investigations, engineering, manufacturing, commerce, and educational 
institutions with the standards adopted or recognized by the Government. 

(b) The determination of physical constants and properties of materials when 
such data are of great importance to scientific or manufacturing interests and are 
not to be obtained of sufficient accuracy elsewhere. 

(c) The development of methods for testing materials, mechanisms, and struc- 
tures, and the testing of materials, supplies, and equipment, including items pur- 
chased for use of Government departments and independent establishments. 

(d) Cooperation with other Government agencies and with private organiza- 
tions in the establishment of standard practices, incorporated in codes and 
specifications. 

(e) Advisory service to Government agencies on scientific and technical 
problems. 

(f) Invention and development of devices to serve special needs of the Govern- 
ment. 

As stated in a report dated October 15, 1953, to the Secretary of Commerce 
by an Ad Hoc Committee for Evaluation of the Present Functions and Opera- 
tions of the National Bureau of Standards, composed of leading scientists repre- 
sentative of national industry and universities: 

‘“‘The functions authorized for the Bureau of Standards are of great importance 
to national welfare. As our society becomes increasingly industrialized, these 
functions assume even greater importance and the work of the Bureau in meet- 
ing the obligations of its assigned functions becomes more highly scientific, broader 
in scope and more complex in organization. 

“In a society whose welfare is so dependent on applied science and technology 
as is our own, it is most important that the Government carry out those func- 
tions in support of science and technology that are uniquely in its province in 
the most effective manner possible and that a sufficiently high level of effort be 
maintained to insure an adequate coverage of the area of responsibility. 

“It is the committee’s considered judgment that our highly industrialized 
society requires a Bureau of Standards that is the finest that can be created. 
To the extent that the Bureau is weak or inadequate, our technologie society is 
handicapping itself. By the very nature of its functions the Bureau’s work 
must not be ‘reasonably good,’ it must be superior. It is not sufficient to have 
fairly good standards of measurement; fairly good methods of testing materials, 
mechanisms, or structures; or reasonably good determination of important 
physical constants. The standards, the measurements, the test procedures must 
be the very best, the most accurate, the most reliable that can possibly be achieved 
at any given time, limited only by the state of the art at the time. It is thus more 
than a play on words to say that the ‘standards’ by which the Bureau is judged 
must be the very highest and best.”’ 

The first general group of six positions would be used for positions at the Bureau 
top-staff level concerned with program planning, direction, and evaluation. It is 
desirable to attract to these positions the best qualified personnel and, in some 
cases, these positions can best be filled by the advancement of persons formerly 
heading technical operating divisions within the Bureau. Predictable difficulties 
would result in filling such positions, either from outside the Bureau or from within 
the Bureau, unless the salaries are made more attractive. The stature in the 
scientific community and experience of persons filling these positions make them 
exceptionally attractive to industrial concerns and universities, and have resulted, 
in most eases, in many salary offers far in excess of their current salaries. For 
example, one Associate Director has declined 8 distinct job offers in excess of 
$20,000 each since 1952—the more recent offers being at the $30,000 annual 
salary figure. 

The second general group of two positions would be used for positions to be 
called National Bureau of Standards research fellows. These positions are to 
represent the highest nonadministrative technical positions in the organization, 
and are to be filled on the basis of outstanding accomplishments and recognized 
superior achievements. They will be filled primarily from within the organization 
as a recognition of achievement, and would be accorded freedom of selection and 
conduct of individual research, without collaterial supervisory or administrative 
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duties. Appointments of National Bureau of Standards research fellows would 
be made by the Director from nominations initiated by scientific and technical 
groups both within and outside the Bureau. It is believed that availability of 
these fellowships will enhance immeasurably the recognition and retention of 
current Bureau staff members who have demonstrated extraordinary research 
competence, and would provide a recruitment attraction to outstanding scientists 
from _ of the Bureau who could bring fresh knowledge and stimulation to 
its staff. 

The third general group of two positions would be used for the heads of new 
major or critical research programs of a type which cut across division lines and 
which may result from the exigencies of defense needs or some new scientific 
discovery. In the past several years such programs have grown into major 
activities, including the central radio rae peo research program which now 

rsists as the primary function of 3 of the 4 technical operating divisions of the 

oulder Laboratories, Boulder, Colo.; the guided missile development program 
later transferred to the Department of the Navy as the Corona Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, Corona, Calif.; the ordnance weaponry program since transferred 
to the Department of the Army as the Diamond Ordnance Fuse Laboratories; 
and the program for research and development of specialized facilities for the 
liquefaction of gases that has become the Boulder Cryogenic Engineering Labora- 
tory. The Bureau’s present research program on free radicals, while not intended 
to become a major functional area, is quite similar in nature in its demand for 
technical competence in its initial phases. Future research programs for which 
the requested positions would be used are, of course, as unpredictable as the 
results of research. 

The fourth general group of 13 positions would be used for heads of the technical 
operating divisions of the Bureau. 

The Bureau is organized along functional lines for its operations. The technical 
operating divisions correspond with professional specialties long established in the 
sciences and with technical or special end-project areas in which the Bureau has 
important programs. Very heavy responsibility is vested in the chiefs of these 
divisions in the formulation, direction, and evaluation of their programs in order 
to maintain proper balance and sufficient scientific merit to insure the continued 
leadership of the Bureau in the fields of physical sciences, engineering, and mathe- 
matics. The caliber of scientific leadership necessary for their successful and 
vigorous execution demands the recruitment and retention of the most qualified 
scientific and professional personnel available. Individual qualifications in many 
instances require scientists possessing reputations, national and international, to 
fit them to serve as able representatives of the National Bureau of Standards and 
the Government of the United States. 

The present available salary ceilings are far too low to attract and hold out- 
standing men with qualifications necessary for the superior accomplishment of the 
functions of these divisions. The Bureau is constantly losing employees to indus- 
try and universities whose grade levels are less than the chiefs of the divisions, 
whose scientific competence frequently is inferior to these division chiefs, and 
whose years of experience are generally far short of those possessed by these divi- 
sion chiefs. Yet the salary inducements offered to these admittedly junior scien- 
tific personnel exceed those available under the Classification Act to the chiefs 
of the technical operating divisions of which they were members. 

A recent study of professional employee separations in the interval between 
August 31, 1954, and July 31, 1956, disclosed that the average initial annual 
salaries after their separation ranged from $10,338 for GS-12 employees, to 
$16,000 for GS-14 employees. A similar study of job offers received by present 
Bureau professional employees from January 1 to September 30, 1956, dis- 
closed average salary offers that ranged from $10,816 for GS-12 employees, 
to $17,632 for GS-14 employees. Currently, Bureau vacancies include the 
positions of chief of 2 technical operating divisions whose prior incumbents 
received initial annual salaries upon leaving the Bureau of approximately $18,000. 
The remaining chiefs of the technical operating divisions could, without exception, 
improve their monetary situation by leaving Government service. Several of 
these men are eligible for retirement in the relatively near future. The Bureau 
has on its staff in some cases employees well qualified to succeed to these positions 
who are more likely to be retained if this proposed lerislation is enacted. Also, 
other scientists with outstanding qualifications would be available for possible 
appointment if the salary discrepancy between Federal and non-Federal rates 
were reduced by the amounts available through a»proval of this proposed legisla- 
tion. We feel that each of these positions is vitally sicnificant to the maintenance 
of technical competence in the Bureau. Because of the varying degrees of 
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competence of individuals and because of considerations of internal alinements, 
it is felt that the flexibility achievable through employment at a figure within 
the $12,500 to $19,000 range would provide a more suitable method of compensa- 
tion than at fixed rates under the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 


CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


Hight of these positions would be allocated to the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration. The engineering and development work of the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration also has vital national defense significance. This development is 
coordinated with research and development activities of the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, and is not a duplication thereof, 

There have been many critical developments and changes in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in the past year, highlighted by a directive from the 
Congress to resolve within 3 years the overtaxed capacity of the present Federal 
airways system. Basically, this will require (1) an increase in the capacity of 
the Federal airways system to handle the unprecedented and continually growing 
air-traffic load in the United States, (2) an increase in aviation services and 
security of air traffic in an even greater number of communities, (3) the develop- 
ment of systems to eliminate the delays presently caused the public through 
instrument operation in bad weather, (4) an inerease in the present system by 
extending the system framework through the creation of new or multiple airways 
tracks and through equipment and techniques, and (5) a stepping up of research 
and development effort to keep pace with these plans and to guarantee their 
accomplishment. 

It is felt that to meet established objectives, professional personnel of the best 
experience, ability, and knowledge of the state of the aviation and electronic art 
must be secured and retained. The caliber of professional leadership required to 
meet these objectives requires men of the most advanced professional training 
and experience to guide the Civil Aeronautics Administration in establishing a 
safer and better system of civilian and military airways. For example, all new 
developments in the electronics art and the principles of automation must be 
drawn upon for application to the Federal airways system. The system, how- 
ever, is a special-purpose one with requirements peculiar to itself, and creation as 
well as adaptation is involved in the engineering program. 

These positions, if authorized, will be used generally as follows: 

(a) Developme it of the theoretical and practical concepts for a modernized 
system for controlling air traffic. This involves the application of the theoretical 
concepts of mathematics and physics in exploring the possibilities of a modernized 
system, not only in terms of increased air-traffic volume but of possible radical 
changes in the character of air traffic. 

(b) The planning and operation of Civil Aeronautics Administration’s activi- 
ties in the field of applied research which includes the development, testing, and 
evaluation of physical and engineering equipment, facilities, and processes. 

(c) The accomplishment of Civil Aeronautics Administration’s programs and 
projects concerned with the development and in-service improvement of air 
navigation and air-traffic control equipment, components, and systems. 

(d) The execution of Civil Aeronautics Administration’s programs and projects 
concerning the technical and operational evlauation of navigation equipment, 
systems, techniques, and procedures. 

(e) The planning and execution of one of the key Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration programs designed to foster the establishment of a national system of air- 
ports suitable or adaptable to the future needs of civil aviation and national 
security. 

(f) The planning and execution of the Civil Aeronautics Administration pro- 
gram involving the engineering aspects of design, installation, testing, perform- 
ance, analysis, and the general consideration of the airworthiness of aircraft 
powerplant installations and powerplant components, materials, and processes, 
including engines, propellers, associated systems and accessories, fuel and lubri- 
eants, and other related equipment and the certification of all types of aircraft 
engines and propellers. 

g) The provision of leadership in the collection and administration of scientific 
médical data and technical information as a basis for improved aviation safety. 
This involves the development and coordination of programs in safety research 
activity carried on In Civil Aeronautics Administration laboratories or by other 
research organizations through contracts. 


26169—58——9 
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PATENT OFFICE 


If the positions proposed in this bill are authorized, we would allocate six posi- 
tions to the Patent Office. The proper performance of the constitutional function 
of the Patent Office requires highly skilled scientific and engineering personnel. 

Scientific and engineering professional employees are called upon to evaluate 
concepts which blanket virtually all of the discoveries and creations of the research 
and development organizations in industry, Government, and private research 
and educational institutions in the broad field of the industrial arts. If the crea- 
tion, formula, method, process, or technique is new, operative, useful, involves 
invention, and is not merely a law of nature, a property of a material, a mathe- 
matical formula, a scientific principle, or the like, then it probably is patentable, 
regardless of whether it is tangible (e. g., a jet-propelled engine) or intangible (the 
method of transmitting speech by telephone). It is within the broad field of the 
industrial arts and applied science that most activities which are usually thought 
of as “‘scientific’”’ properly fall. 

Fields such as automation, precision instruments, reaction engines, aerodynamic 
structures, synthetic resins, television, and the various industrial and manufactur- 
ing arts, call for high scientific ability on the part of the top members of the pro- 
fessional staff of the Patent Office. 

Developments at the forefront of knowledge normally come to the Patent 
Office experts for decisions before the inventions are disclosed to the public, or 
even other scientists. Therefore, there usually have been no scientific discussions 
on such inventions which might be used by the Patent Office as a guide in making 
its decisions. Only the Patent Office experts and the inventor know anything 
about the invention at that point. Therefore, the Patent Office must decide such 
matters on the basis of the opinions of its own experts. 

In order to evaluate the work of other scientists, the highest ranking Patent 
Office experts must be sufficiently competent to deal with and evaluate the work 
of those who actually think of each new development. The scientific require- 
ments of the higher level Patent Office professional positions are dictated in part 
by those who file applications for patents. Only through patent protection is it 
normally possible for a scientist to profit from his creations and discoveries. 
Therefore, a scientist who has spent years in research and finally achieves a break- 
through has every right to expect that the expert who will make the important 
decision on the patentability of his invention will be one who is eminently quali- 
fied todo so. The decision of the Patent Office goes to the heart of the invention 
and involves determinations such as whether the claimed invention is, in fact, a 
significant advance in the art and exhibits true invention as opposed to what one 
would normally expect of a person skilled in that particular scientific field. To 
an inventor, who is himself a scientist in most cases, having someone with inade- 
quate qualifications making such decisions about his invention is unthinkable. 
Naturally, the most difficult and most important scientific and professional de- 
cisions of the Patent Office are made by those who occupy the highest ranking 
positions, 

Many statements from corporation presidents, directors of research and devel- 
opment activities, and similar authorities are available which emphasize that the - 
higher professional positions in the Patent Office require an exceptionally high 
level of scientific knowledge, and emphasize that virtually all results of scientific 
research in the industrial arts come before the Patent Office for decisions on 
patentability. 

Scientific and engineering qualifications are only a part of the requirements of 
the higher level positions in the Patent Office. Besides working on equal terms 
of understanding with the foremost experts in the most advanced and highly 
technical fields of modern research and the industrial arts, involving the most 
secret Government research and the most confidential and advanced work of 
private individuals, corporations, and laboratories, the men in these positions 
must be legally trained. 

There is constant need to weigh evidence, evaluate conflicting contentions, to 
understand and diligently define the often shadowy line between the rights of the 
inventor and the rights of the public. There must be legal knowledge and judicial 
evaluation adequate to insure that the final product of the Patent Office, the 
patent grant, is just, valid, and enforcible in the eyes of the law. Apparently 
recognizing the scientific competence of Patent Office officials, Congress has vested 
in its board having to do with inter partes contests, the determination of certain 
matters concerning atomic energy (Public Law 703, sec. 152, 3d paragraph). 
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Persons who possess these basic high scientific and engineering qualifications in 
unique combination with adequate legal and judicial qualifications are hard to 
find. Against the urgent demands of modern industry, they are even harder to 
retain. 


WEATHER BUREAU 


We plan to allocate four positions to the Weather Bureau at this time. The 
scientific research activities of the United States Weather Bureau are extremely 
important to the national defense. During wartime when troops, planes, and 
equipment are ready, the hour of the attack depends greatly and sometimes 
entirely on favorable weather. The weather forecaster is literally the man behind 
the scenes who tells when the attack is launched and history shows how much its 
success depends upon his accuracy. Years of research in meteorology, dynamical 
investigations, instrument development, and specific forecasting are focused on 
military requirements and strategic planning. Fortunately, these achievements 
lend themselves not only to combat but also to the day-to-day operations of in- 
dustry and agriculture, so the benefits go to the general public as well as to the 
military forces. 

The science of predicting and thereby avoiding losses from storm, flood, and 
tornado on the one hand, and of forecasting good growing weather and fair travel 
seasons, on the other, is deeply rooted in complex investigations of our earth and 
atmosphere. They call for studies in physics, chemistry, engineering and me- 
chanics and use the waters, snows, and deserts as laboratories as well as the various 
observatories and indoor stations. 

Center of these activities is the Weather Bureau. Since its inception the Bu- 
reau has been responsible for the civil meteorological functions of the Signal 
Corps of the Army and since 1904 for the weather functions of the Navy Hydro- 
graphic Office. Later enactments added more duties, chiefly for aviation and 
military use. 

At this time a serious shortage of top-flight meteorologists exists throughout 
the world. The National Academy of Science recently considered this shortage 
along with other problems pertaining to meteorological development. Their 
conclusion was that the field of meteorology has failed to attract its share of the 
better qualified recruits in science partly because meteorology requires an un- 
usually extensive knowledge of other phycical sciences, and partly because the 
salaries paid to meteorologists employed by the Government have been notori- 
ously low. On the other hand, a recent survey of meteorological positions by the 
National Science Foundation revealed a number of non-Government positions 
commanding salaries of between $15,000 and in excess of $25,000. 

Private enterprise is attracting high-grade meteorological talent in order to 
solve problems of relatively limited scope and effect. The positions within the 
Weather Bureau for which the benefits of this act are proposed are responsible 
for the solution of problems which are actually basic to the ultimate satisfactory 
solution of problems of immediate economic benefit to both the general public 
and private enterprise. 

MARITIME ADMINISTRATION 


Three of these positions would be allocated to the Maritime Administration 
which includes among its functions those technical and scientific activities relating 
to research and testing in connection with specific problems of ship design, techni- 
cal development, and research. Generally, these positions would be utilized in 
the following areas: 

(a) As the Government’s top expert in the fields of merchant ship construction, 
conversion, maintenance, and repair including areas of responsibility such as 
conception and/or approval of original and preliminary designs, development 
and/or approval of contract plans and specifications, materials specifications, 
outfitting equipment and hull and machinery components, and approval of work- 
ing plans during construction, conversion and repair. The outstanding engineer- 
ing and economic importance of this activity is substantiated when it is realized 
that it contributes materially to the responsibility of the Government in fostering 
the development of the American merchant marine to meet foreign competition 
and fulfill its obligations as the fourth arm of national defense. 

(b) In the fields of nuclear power research and engineering as applied to the 
design, construction, and operation of merchant ships. The 84th Congress, by 
Public Law 855, appropriated funds for the construction of a nuclear-power 
propelled merchant ship. Present plans call for the construction of a passenger- 
cargo ship the significance of which is readily apparent in light of competition 
amoig certain nations for achievements in the peaceful usage of atomic energy. 
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Due to the newness of the field of nuclear energy, and more specifically its 
economic and strategic application to merchant ship propulsion and operation, 
there is need for extensive research, development, and coordination, the solution 
to which can only be approached by the recruitment and retention of qualified 
scientists or engineers to concentrate on this advanced scientific and engineering 
program. 

(c) In the field of preliminary design which involves responsibility for planning 
or reviewing plans for the conception and construction of new ship designs. The 
importance of this activity stems not only from the requirements for creativeness 
and understanding of costs and efficiency factors, but also from the fact that at 
this time the Maritime Administration is faced with a heavy responsibility of 
design conception and/or review far superior in terms of novelty changes, pioneer- 
ing, and/or variations of opinion than has characterized its work in the past 
10 years. 

(d) In planning engineering and scientific research and development programs 
relating to both peacetime and national defense maritime activities, involving 
and including responsibility for coordination with (1) the Department of Defense 
for the merchant marine aspects of undersea warfare and amphibious operations, 
and (2) the National Research Council on industry-military technical projects for 
improvement of vessel utilization. 


COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 


We plan to allocate two of the positions to the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 
For a number of years the Coast and Geodetic Survey has felt the need for a high- 
level scientist in the field of tidal phenomena to supplement its present staff 
engaged in that phase of operations. The person employed for this work would 
direct his efforts toward the broad investigation and conduct of research in the 
various phases of tidal phenomena to help solve problems pertaining to: tidal 
theories; improved methods of analysis and prediction of tides; effect of geographic 
and hydrographic features on tidal phenomena; predictions of flow patterns due to 
tidal phenomena; effects of storm surges on water levels for incorporation in tide 
and current tables; causes of secular variations in sea level; and salinity intru- 
sions as related to tidal phenomena. 

In a like manner, it has become increasingly apparent during the past several 
years that there is a real need for the services of a high-level physicist in the 
Geodesy Division of the Coast and Geodetic Survey to provide expert advice and 
consultation in the field of modern weapons systems. 

Just as the developers of these weapons systems are badly in need of geodesists, 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey is in need of personnel with basic training to 
understand the complex physical aspects of the weapons. While Coast and 
Geodetic Survey has some employees well trained in all aspects of geodesy, they 
have none with the basic training of theoretical physics at the doctorate level. 
The addition of such a qualified scientist to its staff would greatly enhance the 
value of the Coast and Geodetic Survey work to the Nation from a defense and a 
scientific standpoint. 

Because of the unique nature of the work, the availability of the highly qualified 
individuals as described above is negligible. However, there are a small number 
of scientists who do have the qualifications desired, but currently are fully occu- 
pied in positions at pay scales beyond the reach of the present classification struc- 
ture. 

BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


We plan to allocate two of these positions to the Bureau of Public Roads. As 
the principal road-building organization of the Federal Government, the Bureau 
of Public Roads administers the Federal aid highway acts through which funds 
are made available to the States for a cooperative program for the improvement 
of primary, secondary, urban, and interstate highways. The Federal-aid sys- 
tems for these groups of highways now total more than 700,000 miles. Further- 
more, the Bureau, under provisions of previous Federal-aid acts, as well as the 
Federal Highway and Highway Revenue Acts of 1956, is responsible for direct 
administration of accelerated construction, partial maintenance, and improve- 
ment programs for public lands highways and for Federal domain roads in na- 
tional forests and parks; has direction of a revolving fund authorization as the 
50 percent Federal share of the cost of restoration of Federal-aid systems roads 
from disasters caused by hurricanes and floods; provides special services to States 
and their highway departments in matters relating to the national system of 
interstate and defense highways, such as effecting the acquisition of rights of way 
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and providing additional funds for such special matters as relocation of public 
utilities incident to highway improvement. 

In addition to these nationwide highway engineering programs, Public Roads 
also carries On an extensive program of highway research, which provides a 
scientific basis for national and international development of progressive highway 

administration, engineering and research. This research activity involves the 
direction and interpretation of highway research and planning undertaken in- 
dependently or in cooperation with State highway departments, including physical 
research, highway transport research, financial and administrative research and 
hydraulic research. This research involves also the preparation and dissemina- 
tion of technical data, statistics and general highway information. It is planned 
to utilize the two positions allocated to the Bureau of Publie Roads in the research 
area. 

Mr. Davis. Now, I note in your statement—and attention was 
directed to it by Mr. Johansen—under ‘Specific Needs of the Depart- 
ment’’ you state: 

In the most recent inventory of the needs of the Department of Commerce, our 
primary organization units reported a total of 255 positions which they feel should 
be raised to higher salary brackets— 


and so forth. 

Then in the next paragraph that is reduced from 255 to 162. 

Please give us an explanation as to why 255 were asked for in the 
first place, and why that was reduced to 162, as well as who did the 
reviewing and the reducing? 

Mr. Moore. Yes; 1 would be very glad to. The 255 came in from 
an inventory by the bureaus. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. By whom? 

Mr. Moore. By our bureaus. They were very carefully reviewed 
in the light of the standards of the Classification Act and the Civil 
Service Commission, and to conform to such standards they were 
reduced to 162 positions by the departmental staff, and by my office. 
The Secretary went over the list also. 

Mr. Davis. What caused the difference? Was the original request 
or requests from the bureaus too high, and why would they ask for 
255 if only 162 were needed? 

Mr. Moors. I would not say, Mr. Chairman, that only 162 were 
needed. I would say this: Only 162 met our strict view of the 
standards for higher grades above 15. 

Mr. Davis. Were they more slack in not studying those standards? 

Mr. Moore. Yes, I would say that was true. I think we are far 
more exacting, and I think that is the responsibility of the Secretary’s 
Office. 

Mr. Davis. Now, in the salary increase bill which passed the House 
Monday and which had already passed the Senate, provision is made, 
of course, for increasing the salaries of all these employees. 

Mr. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What is your thought as to whether or not the salary 
increases which are now being provided ought to relieve you to some 
extent of the need for some of these additional supergrade positions? 

Mr. Moore. I do not think the salary dollars have anywhere as 
much to do with this as many of us may think. This salary increase 
would bring only their wage rates up where they would be more in 
comparison with the general wage rates throughout the country. 

Mr. Davis. Well, that generally is what you are driving at; is it not? 

Mr. Moors. Dollars? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Moors. I do not think I really am driving at dollars alone. 
I am driving more, I think, at the job levels of responsibilities. We 
have layered grade 15, and if I may use an example here in Civil Aero- 
nautics, or possibly Mr. Pyle would like to use it—we have grade 15’s 
layered down 6, 8, or 10 positions; have we not? 

Mr. Davis. If we just allocate positions to grades 16, 17, and 18, 
without any increase in pay and revise this thing so we could just 
give them a higher rating without any more pay, that would not 
answer your question, would it? 

Mr. Moors. No; that would be like pinning a medal on a man, 
I suppose, but there is something more than just dollars in this thing. 
There is a great deal more than dollars when you get a man from a 
15 to a 16—— 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Chairman, at that point may I ask a question? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Mr. Moore, do you say you have too many men in 
grade 15? 

Mr. Moores. What is that? 

Mr. Lustnski. Have you too many men in grade 15? 

Mr. Moorn. No; we have not too many men in grade 15. I say 
we have layered i in grade 15. Some of the men we have in grade 15 
in our opinion meet all the standards for grade 16. 

Mr. Lestnsxkr. The point is that you claim to need more 16, 17, 
and 18 positions since you have an overabundance of men in grade 15? 

Mr. Moors. No; I would not say we had an overabundance in 
grade 15. 

Mr. Lestnsxkt. Suppose the committee establishes new grades 16, 
17, and 18, would that cut down the number of grade 15’s? 

Mr. Moors. Yes, sir; it would tend to cut down the number of 
15’s; indeed it would, by the number that would go up in the higher 
grades. We have many 15’s that have responsibilities equal to or 
greater than a number of 16’s. 

I can think of 15’s where a 15 as a deputy to a director of a group 
is actually getting more money that the director himself, and both 
are 15’s. Those things are not correct. 

Mr. Lustnski. In other words, you are attempting to reshuffle 
grades 15, 16, 17, and 18? Is that the idea, basically? 

Mr. Moore. Basically, the number for each grade; yes, because of 
this group in 15. However, I have another object, and that is if we 
have some place for people to go above 15, when their jobs justify a 
higher level, I think we would be able to recruit better people, keep 
them, and have them working a great deal better. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. I gather ‘that you have a number of qualified 
individuals in grade 15, and you would like to put them up to a higher 
level? 

Mr. Moors. We have some. As I pointed out here, we have 
130 grade 15’s recommended for the next higher salary bracket. 

Mr. Lestnsx1. 130 grade 15’s? 

Mr. Moors. Yes, sir; recommended for the next higher salary 
bracket. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. In other words, to be moved up from grade 15? 

Mr. Mooreg. Yes, sir; to be moved up. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. What effect would that have on grade 15 insofar as 
the total number is concerned. 
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Mr. Moors. That would reduce the grade 15’s, probably not by 
130, but by only 110 to 115. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. For how long? 

Mr. Moors. If this factor were in the system, it would be almost 
continuous. We have found this to be true as we have gone over these 
records, that where we start at grade 7 we tend to abandon the 
bottom of this whole classification because we do not pay enough in 
grades 1 and 2 to attract anyone. 

Mr. Lesinsxt. Thank you, Mr. Moore. That is all, Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Davis. I do not want to belabor any of these questions with 
you, Mr. Moore, but what we asked you to come for and what we, 
of course, expect you to do, is to justify these requests you are making. 
Of course, that burden rests on you, and we expect you to do it in 
whatever way you see fit. Then we will pass on it. 

I notice, however, you say that the dollar is not the primary aim, 
but over in the statement here in support of the proposed legislation 
on the first page you say that in the face of rising living costs, however, 
the general increase in salaries in private industry and so forth, that 
persons who formerly would be willing to make the personal sacrifice 
necessary no longer find themselves able to do so. 

All the way through here it seems to me that the increase in salary 
is one of the primary things that you are aiming at here and, again, I 
just want to mention that to you. That does seem to me to be one 
of the primary objectives. 

Mr. Moore. In this society of ours I will have to say that job 
classifications are measured in dollars; yes. And in salaries. But it 
is more than that. It is more than dollars. It is also the status and 
recognition that a person gets which is so important in a field like this. 

Mr. Davis. We also have this Executive order from the White 
House to set up this Career Executive Board, which is to take approxi- 
mately one-half of the supergrades and place them in that “elite 
corps.” That is some more of the recognition, I suppose, of the nature 
you refer to? 

Mr. Moorz. If the people qualified for those additional grades, but 
I believe I told you when I was here before that in my opinion as the 
career executive program grew it would extend its coverage down 
underneath what you call supergrades. 

Mr. Davis. Do you feel now that you have said and presented here 
all that you want to present on this question? 

Mr. Moors. I feel that with the attachments you have and with 
certain other information I have here, that might answer your ques- 
tions, that we have made a favorable presentation, but I would like 
very much if you would have Dr. Astin and Mr. Pyle tell you their 
problems as they see them in their own bureaus. 

Mr. Davis. Well, we will be glad to hear from them. 

Mr. Moore. They have no prepared statements. 

Mr. Davis. We will be glad to hear from them with any statement 
that you or they wish to present to the committee. 

Mr. Moore. Well, let me first ask Dr. Astin to tell you some of the 

roblems with reference to manpower utilization which he has in the 
Rettensi Bureau of Standards if he would desire to do so. 

Mr. Davis. All right, sir. 

Dr. Astin. Thank you. One of our most pressing problems at the 
present time 
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Mr. Davis. Before you begin, Dr. Astin, Mr. Johansen would like 
to ask Mr. Moore a question or two. 

Mr. Jonansen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. JoHaNnsEN. There are just 1 or 2 questions which I wanted to 
ask in order to clarify the record: 

Are you testifying here today in support of needing additional grade 
16, 17, and 18 positions, or are you testifying in support of a complete 
removal of the ceiling on these so-called supergrades? 

Mr. Moore. I am testifying in support of a complete removal of the 
numerical limitation on what we know as supergrades. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. You do advocate a complete removal of the 
numerical limitation? 

Mr. Moors. I am in favor of that, because if you set up the proper 
standards and controls, we would have absolutely no trouble at all 
on that. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. May I ask—and perhaps you are on the verge of 
the answer to the question—in your statement you say that in order 
to bring out the best in your staff you need to provide more flexibility 
in the administration of the salary system by the executive branch 
but that this need not necessarily mean a lessening of controls by the 

Songress or the Civil Service Commission. 

In what way would the controls not necessarily be lessened insofar 
as Congress is concerned? 

Mr. Moors. If Congress gave or supported the standards to measure 
these jobs it would have complet e control, because it would know 
through the Civil Service Commission that those controls were being 
exercised properly in the executive branch of the Government. 

Mr. JoHansen. Would it not be an after-the-fact control? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir; because we would have to justify those par- 
ticular positions to the Civil Service Commission before, and not 
after, we placed anyone in them. 

Mr. Jonansen. Then the Civil Service Commission would act on 
the basis of your justification? 

Mr. Moorg. That is right. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But suppose that in the judgment of the Congress 
the action was not warranted, and not justified, what control w ould 
the Congress then have? 

Mr. Moorr. W ell, the Congress certainly has their requests prop- 
erly acted upon by the executive branch of the Government. If you 
set standards, there would be no question in my mind that the Civil 
Service Commission would not follow those standards. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Well, I wish I shared the gentleman’s complete 
confidence in the effectiveness with which the Congress sets and secures 
adherence to standards. However, I am not going to quibble over it. 

Mr. Moores. I wish, then, sir, that we could give you more con- 
fidence in how much we feel that we are to follow you. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Is it not true that Congress has given very sub- 
stantial increases in the number of so-called supergrades since the 
1954 limitation was originally set? 

Mr. Moore. That is right, 

Mr. Jonansen. Is there any reason, in your judgment, why addi- 
tional supergrades could not be provided on the showing to Congress 
of the need? 
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Mr. Moorg. I said in my opening statement that if the Congress 
so desired, they could have a limitation on what we now call 17’s and 
18’s, but we should move more freely in the 16 area, in my opinion, 
to allocate in 16 any job that deserves a 16 level. 

If Congress so desired, on these higher ones in 17 and 18 at least, 
a numerical limitation could be continued for a time. We do not 
want to just change people into higher grades without good reason. 
That is not the idea. We wish to place them in there because of 
their duties and responsibilities. They are our leaders. We want 
them to have the recognition due them. This is essential to have a 
good organization, and make it work. 

Mr. Davis. Would you yield at that point? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Surely. 

Mr. Davis. Do you think it is working any better now since we 
have approximately 1, 500 supergrades and other high-priced positions 
running up to a total of about 4 ,500 including those under Public 
Law 313 3, and so forth? 

Do you think that the Government bureaus and agencies are 
operating any better now with these additional top-grade jobs than 
it did before 1949 when it did not have them? 

Mr. Moore. I would like to ask someone else to answer that. I 
was not here in 1949. 

Mr. Davis. Well, you can look over the picture. 

Mr. Moore. That is right, and I am prepared to give you an 
opinion that we are working some better with some additional super- 
grades that we have. 

Mr. JoHansEeN. But are you working better with some restrictions 
on the thing than you were when there were no restrictions on the 
number in the top three grades? 

Mr. Moore. Well, now, I did not know that we had no restrictions. 

Mr. JonansEen. I mean no so-called arbitrary numerical limitation. 

Mr. Moore. I have not understood your question correctly. You 
said ‘“‘are we working better with a limitation in numbers?” 

Mr. JoHANSEN, Are you working better or is the situation worse 
because of this limitation? 

Mr. Moore. I think the situation is worse because of the limitation. 
Very frankly, we get to this position that a man is justified in having 
a higher position because he meets all the standards. 

Mr. Davis. That is what I was getting at when I asked you the 
question a while ago. 

Prior to 1949, when you did not have the supergrades, there was 
just as much need then when a man reached a certain position for 
additional promotion and advancement as there is now. They did 
not have all that then, and the civil-service merit system apparently 
was working pretty good i in those years. I wanted to get some com- 
ment from you as to ) why it worked as well as it did then, and now it 
has developed here all of a sudden since 1949 that it just cannot work 
without a greater additional number of these types of top-level 
positions. 

Mr. Moore. As I said, I was not here in 1949. I would venture 
to say this, though: You probably had a worse situation before you 
had the super rerades than after you had them. First we had none, 
and then we had 400. Is not that what you are bringing forth? 
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Now we have some 1,500. The pressure in 1949 was very great 
to break through that artificial barrier, I am sure. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. May I ask one question? 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you one more question: 

We have also approximately 260, I believe, Public Law 313 positions 
which also has given the departments an opportunity to put men of 
higher caliber in top positions and better paying positions. Has not 
that relieved the situation a great deal? 

Mr. Moors. At the present time the Department of Commerce 
has no Public Law 313 positions. 

Mr. Davis. Well, the Government has them and it is all a part of 
the same setup. What I am getting at is this: Are we just going to 
have to go into an unlimited field that we have not been in before? 

Mr. Moors. You mean of compensation areas? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Moors. With the different wage brackets? 

Mr. Davis. That is right. 

Mr. Moors. Mr. Chairman, I think you are. I do not think there 
is any question about it. The way this country is moving, the 
technical advances that are being made, together with the progress 
we have made through the last 10 years and the progress we have 
made in the last 50 years, I think we are entering a new era. I am 
sure that we are going to have to pay the compensation that these 
people can earn in other places in order to get and keep the kind of 
people we want in the Government. 

Mr. Davis. Is it your view that the Government is going to have 
to compete with private industry in salaries, wages, and grades? 

Mr. Moors. On the younger men; yes. May I go on just a little, 
and say this: Now, in many places, we have to wait until we find an 
older man who is either retired or has an income in order to get him to 
take some of these jobs under the classifications which we how have. 

This means that we do not get younger men who will grow with the 
program as it grows. 

Mr. Davis. Over what period of time have you noticed that? 

Mr. Moors. Ever since I have been here. That is why my serv- 
ices are here. We could not have afforded to come down in these 
positions, if we had not had some little income on the side. 

Mr. Davis. Well, you are not under the merit system; are you? 

Mr. Moors. I understand that, but I am just making a general 
statement because I have seen many of these people come here. 

Mr. Davis. A person of your experience and capabilities would 
not enter the merit system at any rate if you had wanted to make that 
a career. You probably would have been entered at one of the lower 
grades and worked up. 

Mr. Moors. Yes; and stopped at grade 15. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, just one final question. 

Do you feel that with the numerical limitation totally removed 
that there would have been still the same incentives upon those in the 
Department responsible for the reduction from 255 positions to 162 
that there exists with that limitation on? 

Mr. Moors. Indeed I do, because management can work only 
that way. It cannot promiscuously just let everything go wild; 
otherwise, it will not have an organization that will be efficient, and 
then there will be one of these situations where “If you know Joe, you 
can get a better job.” That would be impossible. 
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Mr. JoHANSEN. I realize that is true on the premise of sound 
management, but are you willing to testify that by the very nature of 
government and by the very nature of political considerations— 
and I am not talking about partisan considerations—and by the very 
nature of the bureaucracy itself, is it not true that there are pressures 
in that direction in Government which never existed in business 
because the profit factor, among others, and the threat of bankruptcy 
is a policeman not present in Government? 

Mr. Moors. You are correct up to a point, but I think this has 
improved tremendously over the past 20 or 25 or 30 years, and that 
today we are far more businesslike than we have ever been before. 
I know it is noticeable in our Department with reference to the very 
important management steps our bureaus take as well as our Depart- 
ment, and I see no reason why it should be otherwise. 

Mr. Davis. How do you make that coincide with the fact that we 
now have some 2,333,000 Federal civilian employees on the payrolls, 
almost as many as we had during the peak year of the Korean war? 

Mr. Moors. I would give an answer that is very simple. Congress 
has asked us to do more and bigger programs than we have ever 
done before. 

Mr. Davis. Do you contend, Mr. Moore, that the Government 
does not have any useless jobs and that everybody in the Government 
now is performing a necessary function and doing it efficiently? 

Mr. Moore. No, I would not say that. I would not say that with 
regard to industry, ‘either. 

I would say that Congress has asked us to continue programs, and 
has increased programs, and that is the reason for the buildup of 
people. 

Mr. Gross. You do make a little work for yourselves over there. 
For instance, with regard to the Trade Agreements Extension Act, 
Have you not been carrying on quite a propag randa campaign that the 
Congress has not asked you to carry on? 

Mr. Moors. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Gross. If you do not know about it, I do, because I just came 
through a campaign. You are carrying on quite a campaign over 
there for an extension of the Trade Agreements Act, and I would like 
to say at this time that I think that your business in the Department 
of Commerce is to administer the laws enacted by Congress and not 
to go out over the country promoting laws. I just wanted to throw 
that in. 

I think that you are spending a lot of money and using a considerable 
amount of manpower in the Department of Commerce to do some 
things that are beyond your scope as far as Congress is concerned. 
I am not constrained to give you unlimited supergrades to carry on 
deals of that kind. 

Mr. Lesinsxr. On page 117 of attachment 1, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, there is a list of 39 titles. Are these new jobs, or are 
they presently in grade 15, or do you intend to make new 16’s out of 
all these jobs? 

Mr. Moors. These jobs by and large are presently in grade 15, 
with one exception. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. With the exception of one? 

Mr. Moors. Yes. 

Mr. Lzsinsxri. And you want to put them in grade 16? 
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Mr. Moors. Yes. 

Mr. Lesrtnski. Recognizing the fact that there are similarities in 
work, you have a regional administrator. Will he be a 16? 

Mr. Moorn. He would be a 16. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. Would he not naturally have people below him 
that you have listed here? 

Mr. Moors. Are you speaking of the regional administrator? 

Mr. Lesinsx1. Yes. 

Mr. Pyux. There are no regional field jobs, Mr. Lesinski, that are 
in grade 16 under our proposal. 

Mr. Leustnski. There are none presently? 

Mr. Pyrite. Nor would there be any except for the regional admin- 
istrators. 

Mr. Lusinski. He is presently a grade 16? 

Mr. Pyun. He is presently a grade 15. I might point out, Mr. 
Chairman, in this instance, there is one regional administrator that 
the Civil Service Commission has agreed holds a job that merits a 
16 rating. A vacancy under the numerical limitation turned up, and 
we gave one regional administrator a 16 job. I think that all six 
regional administrators warrant grade 16. 

Mr. Lusinski. You have six there. One is proposed for grade 16. 
That would leave 33. Where would they all go? 

Mr. Pyuez. I think that I should correct one point, Mr. Lesinski. 
The director of the Aeronautical Center at Oklahoma City would be 
a 16, and that would be the only additional one. All the rest are at 
the headquarters and in positions of responsibility in the Washington 
office. 

Mr. Lensinskti. I can see where a regional administrator should be 
a 16, but here you have a director, a deputy director, for a 16, and an 
assistant to the Administrator, a general service officer, and someone 
has been placed over someone else. If you put all these people on 
top they will all be generals. 

Mr. Pyux. No, sir. Our problem now is that all of the generals 
are 15’s, and we are trying to straighten out this problem. If the 
chairman wishes, I can explain our grade compression problem. Itisa 
critical one in our area. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. What you are driving at, Mr. Pyle, is that you are 
trying to establish a so-called pyramid, or triangle? 

Mr. Pyxe. That is correct. 

Mr. Lestwsxt. You have a proper limitation on top, but you have 
most of the people below that. As I see it, the triangle is being more 
restrictive on the bottom and getting higher at the top level. 

Mr. Pytx. I think we are saying the same thing. Our problem is 
simply this—in the Washington headquarters we have four levels of 
supervision that are all 15’s. In the field we have the same. There 
is an interrelationship between the field and the Washington office, 
so in effect you can say there are eight levels of supervision all of which 
are compressed into the 15’s. To ‘that extent, the pyramid is upside 
down. However, these men are supervising a great many people. 
Our agency has just now passed 25,000 employees, and there is 
the problem of supervising a great many men. That is the reason 
we feel, from the standpoint of equity, there should be an increase in 
the orade structure. 
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Mr. Lesinskt. Basically, you say with the exception of 6, the 39 
proposed are positions presently occupied in grade 15. They will 
not get new jobs, but they will be moved up into grade 16? 

Mr. Pye. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Lestnsxr. Thank you. 

Mr. Beckwortnu. You just spoke of 25,000 employees. How many 
supervisors do you have within the 25,000? 

Mr. Pyue. I might have to get advice from counsel on that. Do 
you mean branch chiefs? 

Mr. Beckwortu. How many supervisors do you have for the 25,000? 

Mr. Pye. Approximately 2,500, down to a branch chief level. 
There are a few branch chiefs in Washington headquarters that are 
15’s, but others are 15’s. 

Mr. Becxwortn. That is a pretty nigh percentage of supervisors, 
I believe. That is just a comment. I do not know, but that is a lot 
of supervisors. 

Mr. Pye. I may point out, Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Beckworth, 
when you speak of supervision, every traffic control tower must have 
a supervisor. We have 187 towers and something near 50 communi- 
cation stations, so it is a problem. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I was interested because you were talking about 
your supervisors. 

I would like to ask you, Mr.. Moore, beginning with attachment 
No. 1, you have up there GS—18’s, 7 positions; GS-17’s, 25 positions 
and GS-16’2, 130 positions. That makes 162 positions. 

Now, about how many of those 162 positions are threatening to 
leave you right now? 

Mr. Moors. I do not think there is any more than a handful 
threatening to leave right now. 

Mr. Beckworru. Just tell us about how many are about to leave 
you right now, if something is not done by this committee and 
Congress? 

Mr. Moors. We will lose a very important man in one area. We 
just lost a very important man in another area that leaves at the end 
of this week. We are continually having a certain amount of attrition 
in those areas. 

Mr. Beckwortu. I would like for you to be very specific on that 
because those figures are down small enough to where we can under- 
stand them. 

Mr. Davis. And tell us where they are going when they leave. 

Mr. Moors. We are just losing the Deputy Director of the Office 
of International Trade Affairs, who is going with the American 
Automobile Association. 

Mr. Gross. Was that the gentleman that overspent the budget a 
year or so ago? 

Mr. Moore. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You lost a man there, did you not? 

Mr. Moore. He turned in his resignation. 

Mr. Gross. He overspent his budget without authorization. 

Mr. Moors. That is not this man. 

I heard yesterday that one of our better men, because he has no 
further opportunity in his field, is planning, or would like to go to 
the State Department, where he feels there is greater opportunity to 
get higher positions. 
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Then I have some others here that I think I can use as examples. 

Mr. Becxwortu. We are talking about these 162 that I have just 
enumerated. 

Mr. Moors. These two that I talk about are in those. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Is that all? I am just asking you. Is that all 
you can put your finger on of the 162? 

Mr. Moors. No. Let me get you 

Mr. Becxwortu. I want to confine it to the 162 now. 

Mr. Moors. Well, by and large you have me a little at a loss 
because when people leave they do not tell us until they get the new 
job. That is the difficulty we have. 

Mr. Beckxwortnu. That is not what I am talking about. We are 
not going into that phase. I am just trying to get down to numbers 
now. 

Mr. Pytez. I think, Mr. Beckworth, you have brought up a very 
good point, insofar as our agency is concerned. I would like to speak 
to it. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I would like for you to get me, if you can—and 
feel free to confer—a number right now. 

Mr. Py ue. I will give it to you. We are not going to lose any as 
a result of this situation, but I think the important point—— 

Mr. Becxwortu. Mr. Moore, you have already mentioned two. 

Mr. Pye. I am talking about our agency. 

Mr. Beckworru. I am not talking about your agency. I am 
talking about the 162 that we have right here on this paper. 

Mr. Pye. We are represented in that 162. 

Mr. Becxwortn. I know that. That is not my question. You 
are running in a different direction. You are concerning yourself 
with a part while I am interested in the whole of the 162. 

Mr. Moors. I know what you are interested in, and the difficulty 
is when people plan to leave us they do not tell us until after they 
leave. 

Mr. Becxwortnu. That is not what I am talking about at all. 
You do have here 162 positions. That is notso many. I know that 
you are probably close enough to the situation to know right this 
minute how many you honestly believe are going to leave if something 
is not done reasonably soon by the Congress, and that is all that I am 
asking you for—so far as you know. 

Mr. Moors. I can tell you about the two that I know of. 

Mr. Beckworrnu. That is all? 

Mr. Moors. That is all. 

Mr. Becxworta. That is all that I am asking. How many years 
have you been down there? 

Mr. Moors. I have been in this position since 1955. 

Mr. Brecxwortn. Within that time, in positions comparable to 
these 162, how many do you estimate you have lost? 

Mr. Moors. Probably 10 or 12 that I have known about. 

Mr. Becxwortu. You made another statement that was of inter- 
est to me and that was about not being able to attract people to begin, 
which I think is a real problem. 

Do you feel that it might be advantageous to work on that other 
end as well as the top one if the problem is as serious as you say it 
might be? 

Mr. Moore. Certainly. I always feel that you have to recruit. 
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Mr. Becxworts. Do you think, looking 25 years from now, that 
we might benefit more—particularly in this most important scientific 
developmental period—by raising the beginning salaries to attract 
the real brains, if we have some, and I am sure we do? 

Mr. Moore. May I say that the Congress has helped us in our re- 
cruiting. They have allowed us to recruit at higher classifications. 
But I think the thing that is most important is—where do these men 
go over a period of 20 or 25 years that are in the career service? Now, 
they go up to grade 15 and there they seemingly stop, most of them. 
I believe if they felt that they could go further than that, if their jobs 
deserved a higher grade, it would be easier recruiting, and we would 
get more valuable people. 

Mr. Becxworrn. In the case of industry, with which you were 
identified, I imagine that you had a lot of people that would quit just 
after they had begun with your industry. 

Mr. Moors. N: ‘aturally. Particularly was that true when they 
found after they got into industry they were not happy in that 
particular type of work, and they were encouraged under those 
conditions to leave. 

Mr. Beckxworru. Personally, I know of no better way to judge 
whether or not a situation offers opportunity than to see how many 
people are quitting. Take, for example, the business of teaching 
school. There is no question but what literally thousands and 
thousands of people are quitting that, but what interests me is this, 
that out of 162 only 2 have quit. I do not know if they will quit or 
not if we do not do this. 

Mr. Moore. I do not know. It is hard to answer. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of problem is that going to create for us 
now with this Career Executive Board setup having an eligible list 
made up of people from all the agencies, people to be transferred out 
of your agency into some other agency, if they want to go, and if some 
other agency wants people they come to this list and get them. That 
is going to further create a problem of the kind that you have just 
been complaining about, is it not? 

Mr. Moore. In what way? 

Mr. Davis. You said that you had lost a man who preferred the 
State Department to the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Moore. I did not say that we had lost him. I said that he 
was considering. 

Mr. Davis. You said that he had resigned. 

Mr. Moore. I said that he was considering making a move. He 
feels that he has reached his top. 

Mr. Davis. To get back to what I am talking about, when you set 
up this eligible list “made up of people from every Government agency 
and department, that is going to further facilitate the movement of 
people from one agency into another, is it not? It will add to your 
problem of keeping good people. 

Mr. Moore. I do not think so. 

Mr. Davis. You do not think so? 

Mr. Moore. I do not think so. If I may elaborate just a little: 
If that group were set up, you would find that behind each of them 
there would be in the organization a man who was being trained and 
could take the position, “something that we do not have now in all 
cases because there is no need to bring a man in and have him trained 
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to take someone’s place because there is no opportunity for some of 
these people to move. 

Mr. Davis. Do you mean that you are not now training people to 
look to the job ahead? 

Mr. Moorg. They are not being trained to look for early advance- 
ment to the immediate job ahead the way that they are trained in 
industry to look to the job ahead. 

Mr. Davis. Many have been here before the committee and said 
that they are doing exactly that—having people prepared so when 
there is a vacancy higher up they can promote somebody in the 
department and not have to go outside to get them. You are not 
doing that in you department? 

Mr. Moorr. We are promoting the people inside, to be sure, but 
I do not believe that 

Mr. Davis. You do not have any training program in effect? 

Mr. Moore. We have training programs in effect. 

Mr. Davis. What is it you are telling us then when you say that 
you do not have it and then you do have it? 

Mr. Moore. We have training programs in effect, but because of 
the rigidity of the civil-service system and the relative lack of opportu- 
nity to advance them there is not the proper emphasis placed on 
bringing younger men in that there would be if there were more 
opportunities available in these areas that we are talking about. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you something else. The whole country 
right now is interested in having more safety in air traffic. You 
have a long list of people here now and various positions in the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration. Will it add to the safety of air travel to 
simply raise the pay of these people? None of them are leaving. 
Is it going to add to the safety of air traffic to put them in a higher 
grade, the same people, and pay them more money? 

Mr. Pyue. Mr. Chairman, the answer, of course, has to be ‘no. 
But I would like to explain why I give you that answer. It is simply 
this: At the risk of appearing to stray from the question, I think it 
actually is an integral part of the program we are discussing here this 
morning. We are blessed with some of the most loyal people in Gov- 
ernment service in our own agency, and I will say that before any- 
body. 

Now, what happens is that these people are so loyal they will stay 
on, and I think they would not leave just because they cannot get a 
little more pay and a little more recognition of their responsibility. 

However, I do not think it is the American w ay of life to impose 
on them forever and say, ‘Well, we cannot recognize what you are 
doing for the country and for national defense.” 

Further—and this was the point that I was trying to bring up to 
Mr. Beckworth—we are losing people at the lower salaries, the 
13’s, the 14’s, who find that there is no opportunity for advance- 
ment and no incentive to go further. They might as well get out and 
go into industry. There are some people that are leaving. 

Mr. Davis. Where are they going? Are they going with the de- 
fense contractors who are getting contracts from the Government on 
a cost-plus basis? 

Mr. Pyie. No. They are going to the Department of Defense 
who will pay them at the higher grades. I am talking now specifically 
about traffic controllers. A considerable number have left for the 
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Department of Defense. Some have left for the FCDA. They have 
left for the air industry because they can get more money. They 
also feel there is more opportunity in these other agencies for ad- 
vancement and more responsibility. 

Mr. Davis. Give us the figures on those. 

Mr. Prue. We will have to furnish them for the record, if that will 
be satisfactory. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Civil Aeronautics Administration voluntary separations 





1956 | 1957 
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Mr. Hempuiu. I would like to direct a question to Mr. Pyle 
following up what you have said, Mr. Chairman. In the prepared 
statement here there is a statement to the effect that the eight posi- 
tions for the CAA will be used for the development of the theoretical 
and practical concepts for modernized systems for controlling air 
traffic. 

Are we to infer from that that we do not have a modernized system? 

Mr. Pye. This is in support of proposed Public Law 313 positions. 
This refers to technical personnel, highly skilled scientists, and 
mathematicians. 

Now, to respond to your question, Mr. Hemphill, the answer is 
that we must constantly strive to improve our system of air traffic 
control. Iam the first to admit that it has serious deficiencies today. 
That is the reason why we have come to the Congress and gotten the 
support of the Congress for our Federal airways plan, which is to meet 
and correct these very deficiencies, part of which are referred to right 
here. It is also the reason why the Airways Modernization Board 
was created. The Congress recognized that there was a deficiency in 
our handling of air traffic and they set up a research and development 
agency, gave it the funds to operate, and it is in business doing a very 
good job. 

Mr. Hempniiy. The question is, do you think that we have a 
modernized system for controling air traffic now? 

Mr. Pyur. We do not. We must improve it. 

Mr. Hempntiii. Would you say that it is one of the causes of the 
accidents that we are having? 

Mr. Pyue. Yes. 

Mr. Hempniiy. The question would naturally follow—what per- 
sonnel changes do you anticipate, if we grant you some relief under 
your request here, that would make the improvements necessary to 
give us a modernized air traffic control? 
~ Mr. Pyue. I think that I must answer your question in all fairness 
correctly to this extent—the personnel changes that are contemplated 
as a result of this will be very few. There will be no changes made. 
What we are trying to do is to correct a compression problem i in our 
organization which is extremely serious and in my opinion is hindering 
the de ‘velopment of our people in getting a job done. Until we move 
further into our Federal airways plan, it is equipment, training and 
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recruiting of controllers, and the working level people we need critically 
at the moment. This we are doing with the help of the Congress, 
I must say in all fairness that getting additional grades 16, 17, and 18 
are not going to answer the modernization of the traffic control system. 

Mr. Hempuiiu. I am certainly in favor of what you are trying to do 
to modernize, but it seems to me here in the Congress we are con- 
stantly being beset with exaggerations that seek to justify one phase 
of an administration’s activity, and as a result you use a reasoning 
which I do not think is justifiable i in this particular instance, a reason- 
ing which should be given before some other committee. 

Mr. Pyuez. If you are speaking of this particular——— 

Mr. Hempui.u. [ am not criticizing your agency. It seems to me 
that we up here are always being imposed on by an agency saying 
that it is an emergency situation when actually the situation has 
nothing to do with the particular problem involved. 

Last year we were told that we had to pass a certain bill to keep 
America in good standing, and this year we are in worse shape than 
ever. It seems to me that we ought to be right careful in attempting to 
justify personnel changes on some basis other than the correct basis. 
I am thoroughly in sy mpathy with you, and I am anxious something 
be done, but I want to point out to you that we are concerned about 
some of the justifications that are made before us and I am wondering 
whether your statement justifies our giving you some relief. Do you 
see what I am getting at? 

Mr. Prue. I understand, but I would not like my answer to indicate 
to the committee that I do not think we have a critical problem. 
I feel very earnestly and sincerely that we have an extremely critical 
problem in this matter of correcting an organizational deficiency 
in terms of recognition of the jobs of these people and what they are 
doing. I feel that when we have more than 5 Jevels of our organiza- 
tion all at 1 grade level, and because of longevity perhaps the third 
man down the line is getting paid more than his boss, it is not good 
business. 

Mr. Hempuity. Then it should be based upon a good-business 
basis instead of promoting traffic safety. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Moore, I think it would be helpful to the study we 
are making to have some more information about your turnover in 
the Department of Commerce. How much of a job would it be for 
you to furnish us detailed information about your turnover for the last 
couple of years? 

Mr. Moors. We can do that. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would, in all the grades. 

Mr. Moore. It will be quite a job to get it by grades but we can 
get it for you, if you wish. 

Mr. Davis. What do you mean by “quite a job?” 

Mr. Moonrg. I will have to get advice on that. We will get you 
the information. 

Mr. Davis. Furnish it for the record at this point. 
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(The information requested follows:) 


U. 8. Department of Commerce voluntary separations, 1956-57 





Calendar year Calendar year 


Entire Department i pe Entire Department 
1957 








1956 


Grade: Grade: 
71 107 Eimedeeeoenieguenlaien 168 189 
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25 We - i: tT Eee dn ane dand 
Total, all grades_....... 4, 003 4, 595 
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Mr. Gross. If you got these 162 jobs, have you estimated what it 
would mean in pay increases down the line? 

Mr. Moore. If we get the jobs, it would mean $257,000 annually. 

Mr. Gross. What are you talking about? 

Mr. Moors. I am talking about going up from the present rates 
they are in at the present time. 

Mr. Gross. People would be promoted clear down the line. 

Mr. Moors. The people would be promoted into the grades 16, 
17, and 18. 

Mr. Gross. But you would be moving people up from below them. 

Mr. Moore. Not as much as you would think because we are so 
compressed at the grade 15 level. Those people at GS-15 and below 
would still be there in their jobs. 

Mr. Gross. But an awful lot of them would move up? 

Mr. Moore. I do not believe so. For instance, in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration we would only move persons into the 16 
positions that qualify for grade 16. 

Mr. Gross. If you put a grade 15 into a grade 16 you would pro- 
mote a grade 14 to a grade 15. 

Mr. Moore. No. 

Mr. Gross. Why not? 

Mr. Moors. Because there is not any room for a 14 to go to a 15. 
The man at the present time who rightfully should have a 16 and is 
now getting paid a 15 grade salary would simply move up and get a 
rate of pay of 16. There would be nobody moving in behind him. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Moore, you are not losing 15’s and you are not 
losing 16’s. Evidently, if you have any turnover that amounts to 
anything, it is in grade 14 and below. Does that correspond with 
your statement that you would not move them on up if they are 
leaving down in the grades at 12 and 14 because of a lack of interest? 

Mr. Moore. If they leave grades 13 and 14 at the present time, 
it is largely because they understand they cannot advance past 15, 
so they go elsewhere. 
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Mr. Davis. It is not the shortage of grade 15, it is a shortage of 
grades 16, 17, and 18? 

Mr. Moore. Opportunity for the men to advance past where they 
now see this barrier erected, by the numerical limitation. 

Mr. Davis. It would not be an incentive for them to move from 
grade 14 to grade 15? They would not stay with you? 

Mr. Moore. They normally would move up there as the oppor- 
tunity came, but they are stopped. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Secretary, there has to be a stopping point 
somewhere. 

Mr. Moore. Indeed there does. 

Mr. Gross. How long would it be before you would have com- 
pression in the grades 16, 17, and 18? 

Mr. Moore. That would depend upon what the economic situation 
is in the future. 

Mr. Gross. That is what I thought. 

Mr. Moore. I would just guess with you, the way that we are 
going, that over the years pay will always slightly go up. 

Mr. Gross. I am glad that there is that kind of cash in the United 
States Treasury. 

Mr. Moore. So am I. 

Mr. Gross. I just do not happen to feel that it is a bottomless pit. 

Mr. Davis. I believe that you want Dr. Astin and Mr. Pyle to make 
an additional statement. 

Mr. Moore. If you so desire 

Mr. Davis. If you desire. We want to get the information from 
you. 

Mr. Moore. I think that I would like to have Dr. Astin make a 
statement. 

Dr. Asron. In fulfilling our statutory responsibilities which aid in 
many ways the scientific and technological process in this country, 
one of our most important problems is maintaining a high degree of 
competence in our scientific and technological staff. In order to do 
our job effectively we must have outstanding experts in practically 
all the major areas of specialization in science and _ engineering. 
These Public Law 313 positions, which I am primarily interested i in, 
I think are very essential for our maintaining the scientific competence 
which we must seek to maintain. 

Mr. Davis. You do not have any of those now? 

Dr. Astin. We have none at the present time. There are others 
in other Government agencies, and it is my feeling their responsibili- 
ties are no more complex or difficult than are our own. 

Mr. Davis. How is it there have been some 260 of those positions 
created and you did not ask for any of them? 

Dr. Astin. Well, sir, I testified before the full committee 2 years 
ago on our need for these positions, and the House did approve a 
bill which would have given the Department of Commerce 35 of these 
positions. 

Mr. Davis. You did ask for them then, but you just did not get 
them? 

Dr. Astin. We did not get them. Unfortunately, that bill did not 
yass the Senate at that time. The House did approve it. The 
-ublic Law 313 type positions are essential to us. 
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Mr. Davis. Let me ask you this question: How is it that these 
other agencies and departments got them and you did not? I do not 
understand how you were just left out, 

Dr. Astin. You would have to ask the Senate about that. The 
House agreed that we should have them and the Senate denied them 
2 years ago. 

Mr. Davis. The Senate struck out your 35 positions? 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. 

These people are important for these three reasons: One is to relieve 
the pressures currently imposed upon our senior staff to leave the 
Government for more remunerative positions elsewhere. In this 
area I think virtually all of our GS—15’s are in receipt of offers to take 
positions involving 50- to 100-percent salary increases elsewhere. 

Mr. Davis. How many grade 15’s do you have? 

Dr. Astin. I do not remember the exact number. It is somewhere 
around 60. 

Mr. Davis. And you are now making a statement to this committee 
that practically all of them are receiving offers from outside of increases 
from 50 to 100 percent? 

Dr. Astin. Some of them range that high. Very few consider any 
offers less than a 25-percent increase, but some range as high as 50 
to 100 percent. 

Mr. Davis. Did you say that practically all of them are receiving 
offers from the outside at these increases? 

Dr. Astin. According to the information available to me, they are, 
yes. I receive inquiries on an average of once a month, asking me to 
recommend someone for an important position, either in industry or in 
another Government agency. Obviously, I think these are aimed at 
members of our own staff. I bring these offers to the attention of our 
staff so if any of them are interested they can use them. That is an 
instance of the sort of pressures that we are subjected to. 

Mr. Davis. At what grade level is your highest turnover? I under- 
stand that you have not lost any 15’s. I understood Mr. Moore to 
say that he had lost only two in the Department. 

‘Dr. Astin. I have lost at least three people in grade 15 in the last 
year or two. I have our own turnover data. It is not too bad. I 
do not think that the turnover data in itself explains our problem. 
Our total turnover for the organization during 1957 was 12 percent. 

Mr. Davis. If your turnover is not your problem, what is your 
problem? 

Dr. Astin. May I give you a breakdown of the turnover? In 
grades 13 and up it is 3 pe rcent. That is for the professional staff. 
For grades 9 through 12 it was 7% percent. For grades 5 to 7, 22 
percent. 

Mr. Davis. When was that? 

Dr. eran During the calendar year 1957. 

Mr. —— Grades 5 to 7 showed the heaviest turnover. 

Dr. Astin. The heaviest turnover. 

The proble m requiring these Public Law 313 type positions is, one, 
to relieve the pressures on our staff—— 

Mr. Davis. At that point, let me ask you this: Your turnover is 
considerably less than the turnover in private industry, is it not? 

Dr. Astin. It is my understanding it is; yes. 
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Mr. Davis. What would you say the turnover is in private industry, 
something like 15 to 18 percent? 

Dr. Astin. It is my understanding it runs 12 to 15 percent, but I 
do not have reliable data on that. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know, Mr. Moore? 

Mr. Moorgp. I do not. 

Dr. Astin. Another reason that we need these positions is to fill 
high-level vacancies when suitable people are not available in our own 
organization for promotion. We have a few of these, some of them 
quite critical. There is currently 2 division chief vacancies, 1 of which 
has been vacant for 2 years, nearly 2 years, and the major part of 
the problem of recruiting is the competitive salary which we can pay. 

Mr. Davis. What grade is that? 

Dr. Astin. These would be filled by Public Law 313 positions. 

What we now have available is only a GS-15. Some of the people 
that we have talked to outside trying to fill these positions have just 
laughed at them when we indicate the GS-15 salar v. 

A third problem which would be relieved if the Public Law 313’s 
became available would be in terms of opportunities for recruiting 
junior people. Mr. Moore touched upon this point quite a bit in 
that the GS-15 provides a ceiling which discourages ambitious young 
people from entering the Government. 

For example, it has not been uncommon over the ee 2 or 3 years 
for outstanding new Ph. D.’s to receive salaries of $800 a month. 
In our efforts to try to attract some of these outstanding new Ph. 
D.’s—and of course we cannot offer them $800 a month; it would 
be somewhat less than that—they look at the ceiling and see the 
opportunity open to them would provide only about a 30 percent 
increase over what they can get, a 30 percent ultimate increase over 
what they can now get in industry, and the ultimate increase would be 
less than 50 percent even with the proposed increase in the pay bill 
for the GS-15 grade. So I think this sort of opportunity for increase 
in salary would be quite discouraging to an ambitious and energetic 
young scientist. 

This is the situation we have been confronted with in attempting 
to recruit outstanding graduate students in certain fields. For 
example, over the past 2 or 3 years we have been trying to recruit 
some new Ph. D.’s in metallurgy. We have not been successful. I 
cannot remember how many years it has been since we recruited our 
last Ph. D. in metallurgy. This is one of the critical areas and part 
of the problem is the ceiling they see ahead of them. 

Mr. Davis. How many Ph. D.’s in metallurgy are available every 
year from institutions of higher siaduhie’? 

Dr. Astin. I do not recall the number, and I do not know that I 
have ever seen it. I would guess somewhere between 50 and 100 
metallurgy Ph. D.’s are graduated through the country each year. 
I can find the information for you if you wish. That is a guess. 

I think that covers the major reasons why we would like to have the 
Public Law 313 type positions. 

Mr. Becxwortu. With reference to the 162 jobs we were talking 
about, you would not get any GS~-18’s, would you? 

Dr. Astin. Our preference is for the Public Law 313 type positions 
because it is our feeling these were set up to represent the combination 
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of scientific competence with administrative responsibility, but with 
the primary emphasis being on scientific competence. 

Mr. Becxwortn. You would not need, nor want, any of the 
GS-18’s? 

Dr. Astin. That is correct. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You would not need, nor want, nor get, any of 
the GS-17’s, or would you? 

Dr. Astin. We are in the list. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I am talking about the 25 GS-17’s, and my 
question is, you would not need, nor want, nor get, any of the 25, 
would you? 

Mr. Moors. We have down here 1 for the Director of the Boulder 
Laboratory under the Bureau of Standards at grade 17. 

Mr. Becxworts. That one would be sufficient for you? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. I would prefer in that position a Public Law 313. 

Mr. Beckworts. And in the Bureau of Standards under GS-16 
you would get how many? 

Dr. Astin. There are 20 listed there, and all but 1 would be 
Public Law 313. 

Mr. Becxwortu. That confuses me a little. My question is this— 
out of the 130 positions, 20 is all you could use that might help you 
solve this very serious problem that you have described? 

Dr. Astin. In the 50 Public Law 313 positions—— 

Mr. Becxwortn. | am not talking about that now. You will 
accommodate me if you will answer my question. I am asking you 
this: Because you have painted a picture that is alarmingly tragic, 
and I believe that we all recognize it—out of the 130 you would be 
getting 20? 

Dr. Astin. 21. 

Mr. Becxwortu. And that is all that you could use or need? 
You can always use more, but that would be very satisfactory to you? 

Dr. Astin. That would be a very substantial improvement and it 
would make a very substantial improvement in the operations. 

Mr. Becxworra. It is quite satisfactory? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Becxworru. It would bridge that gap that you were talking 
about: is that right? 

Dr. Astin. Very much so, yes 

Mr. Becxworts. Do you feel that you need any more than the 
20? 

I am talking now about these people that are so hard to get. 

Dr. Astin. We need additional positions which would not qualify 
under the standards which the Civil Service Commission imposes for 
GS-16’s but which would qualify for the Public Law 313 positions, 
because they would be positions of outstanding scientific competence, 
but having virtually no administrative responsibility. In the super- 
grades there is great emphasis in the classification standards for ad- 
ministrative responsibility. 

Mr. Davis. Where do you get those standards, Dr. Astin? 

Dr. Astin. From the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Davis. We have a communication from the chairman dated 
February 13, 1957, which substantially says that they have never 
fixed any standards, definite standards, for grades 16, 17, and 18. 
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Dr. Astin. I know that the Civil Service Commission reviews all—— 

Mr. Davis. They review, yes, but what standards? You are testi- 
fying here at great length this morning that you have a lot of 15’s 
that according to the standards should be 16’s, 17’s, and 18’s 

Dr. Astin. The standards that I would use for that would be com- 
paring our positions with those that I know of in other agencies of 
the Government. 

Mr. Davis. Is that the standard that you referred to when you 
mentioned standards? 

Dr. Astin. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. You do not know then what the standards are, or fixed 
them? 

Dr. Astin. I have not seen any standards issued by the Civil 
Service Commission for this other than they review our proposals. 

Mr. Beckworru. Dr. Astin, when you seek to fill a place where 
there is a short supply, like the Ph. D.in me ‘tallurgy, tell us mechan- 
ically how you go out and get that fellow? 

Dr. Astin. In attempting to fill one division chief vacancy around 3 
years ago, we consulted with our friends in the professional metallurgi- 
cal society. We got some suggestions from them as to people who 
might be interested. In some cases we wrote to them, and in others 
we made arrangements to talk to them personally. Others we 
telephoned. We were not successful in this instance in filling the 
vacancy. It was ultimately filled by reassigning someone in the 
organization and requiring him to do some special training to qualify 
himself in that specialty. 

Mr. Becxworrtn. That is the point that I was coming to. How 
did you happen to come to the conclusion to fill this job from your 
own organization when you had to have a Ph. D.? 

Dr. Astin. W ell, we did not have to have a Ph. D. We had to 
have someone who had a research training equivalent at least to that 
of a Ph. D. 

Mr. Beckwortnu. That is the point I wanted to make. There are 
not too many Ph.D.’s in that particular field. I would say there are 
people who do not have Ph.D.’s who have had a lot of experience and 
might be qualified. 

Dr. Astin. That is true. It makes no difference to us really 
whether they have a formal degree or not. What counts is their 
ability to do difficult and important research work. 

Mr. Becxwortn. With that I fully agree. I fear sometimes the 
Government emphasizes a little too much the number of years you go 
to school rather than the education you possess. I have gotten that 
fear from examining a few of the announcements. Did you ever do 
anything along that line? 

Dr. Astin. Yes: we have. Of course, the important thing is the 
man’s ability to do a certain specified level of work. It is difficult 
frequently to estimate this. Usually the evidence they have completed 
a certain level of academic attainment is proof of this. With some 
other criteria being absent, the academic attainment criteria are 
worthwhile but they are not infallible. 

Mr. Beckwortn. In that connection, would you benefit any addi- 
tionally by having the Civil Service C ommission announce and give 
more examinations for positions that might be needed in your depart- 
ment than it has in the past? 
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Dr. Astin. Well, I think that we have had the full cooperation of 
the Civil Service Commission in announcing vacancies, or examina- 
tions. 

Mr. Becxworts. Yesterday morning we had a witness who indi- 
cated that in effect they chose certain of their employees more or 
less like a school board chooses a superintendent of schools. You 
just sort of pick the man. What I am trying to explore is whether 
or not maybe we might, through the Civil Service Commission, exert 
a little more effort to give these people an opportunity to get into the 
Bureau of Standards. 

Dr. Astin. Anything that can be done would help. 

Mr. BeckwortsH. You cannot telephone many people. 

Dr. Astin. Anything that could be done that would broaden the 
contacts of the Civil Service Commission with our production of 
scientists and engineers would be helpful. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I trust you will do that. 

Now, I cannot help mentioning this—I come from an area that 
produces a lot of oil, or has until recently. We have an 8-day month 
of production now. A lot of our highly skilled people are losing their 
jobs in the east Texas area. A good many of them have much compe- 
tence, I do believe, because they have had a lot of schooling. I doubt 
seriously if they have had much contact with the Bureau of Standards 
or the Civil Service Commission, or that they know anything about 
the possibilities that exist. That is one of the things that caused me 
to say what I did. Some of these people are engineers. 

Dr. Astin. Well, we would be glad to try to distribute information 
about our program. 

Mr. Brecxwortu. I am now thinking of covering the Nation as a 
whole where you get out the real information to as many people as 
you can. 

Exploring just a little bit further, the people that have received 
these offers of, say, from 25 percent to 50 percent to 100 percent. 
Where a man receives an offer of 100 percent more than he is making, 
Doctor, do you think the Government could do anything to keep him 
if he wants to leave? 

Dr. Astin. No; I do not think that we could match offers of that 
nature. What I would like to do is reduce the differential a bit, and 
this will reduce the pressure. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Do you think where you have a man who gets 
an offer of 100 percent more than he receives that the Government 
can do anything to keep him in general? 

Dr. Astin. In general, maybe not, but we have kept some of our 
people that have received offers to double their salary. 

Mr. Beckwortu. How many people like that have you kept? 

Dr. Astin. There are not many. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Well, about how many do you know of, Doctor? 

Dr. Astin. Well, right offhand I recall three. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Three? 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Were they older people or younger people? 

Dr. Astin. These were people with extensive background in the 
organization. 

Mr. Becxwortn. You mean in the Bureau of Standards? 

Dr. Astin. Yes; and they have a real strong tie to the organization. 
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Mr. Becxworru. They have been there a long time, and get a 
good retirement; is that right? 

Dr. Astin. That is right; yes, sir, but they have been there long 
enough so they would have carried on some of their retirement bene- 
fits with them. 

Mr. Becxworru. Following that out, since they have been there a 
long time, and they know they will not be there so much longer, they 
probably also thought in terms of finishing this up and then going to 
work elsewhere? 

Dr. Astin. This may bave been in their minds. I am not sure. 

Mr. Beckwortu. I judge so. 

With reference to a man that is beginning in your organization, do 
you need any help from that end in the Bureau of Standards? I am 
talking about the beginner, or is your division fairly good at this time? 

Dr. Astin. No; I think that our opportunities for recruiting new 
bachelors and new Ph. D’s are not too good, particularly the new 
bachelors. 

Am I permitted to talk on this bill, S. 734? 

Mr. Moors. Why, certainly. 

Dr. Astin. I would very much like to see this provision that was 
included in S. 734 enacted in the law which would enable the Civil 
Service Commission to revise the standards for new bachelors, so that 
one could qualify asa GS-7. This would be, I think, a very important 
help in recruiting people at that level. 

Mr. Beckwortu. What would they be paid? 
pas Astin. Well, I do not remember what that is in the new pay 

il. 

Mr. Becxworrs. I am not talking about the new bill. I have 
reference to the old salary structure. 

Dr. Astin. It would change it from, I think, about $4,500 where it is 
now, up closer to $4,800, which it is now for scientists and engineers 
at the top of grade 5. I think it would represent about a $400 increase. 

Mr. Becxwortu. About how much? 

Dr. Astin. About a $400 increase per year. 

Mr. Brecxwortu. And if that were changed, you feel as if you 
could attract the type people you need? 

Dr. Astin. Yes, sir; it would help substantially. 

Mr. Becxworrtu. I believe that is all. 

Mr. Davis. Doctor, what did you say about the Civil Service 
Commission wanting to revise its standards so they could bring 
bachelors in at GS-7? 

Dr. Astin. There is one section in 8. 734 which, if enacted into law, 
would enable the Civil Service Commission to permit new bachelors 
to qualify for GS-7. At the present they cannot. 

Mr. Davis. Well, why can they not qualify now? Why cannot 
the Civil Service Commission revise the standards to put them into 
GS-7? 

Dr. Astin. The Classification Act makes specific reference to the 
academic requirements in grades GS-5 and GS-7 at the present time. 

Mr. Davis. By statute? 

Dr. Astin. By statute; yes, sir. This requires a change in law 
according to my understanding. 

Mr. Davis. Well, thank you for that information. I was under 
the impression that the Civil Service Commission could set standards 
for GS-7 within their discretion. 
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Dr. Astin. No, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any further questions? 

(No response.) 

Well, we thank you gentlemen for being with us today, and for the 
information which you have given us. 

Did you get in all the information you wanted to, Mr. Pyle? 

Mr. Pyuz. Mr. Chairman, I hate to delay the proceedings, but I 
would appreciate about 2 or 3 minutes just to make a few points. 

Mr. Davis. We will hold over for several more minutes in order to 
give you an opportunity to do that. 

Mr. Pyus. At the risk of asking for a favor, I would like to point 
out, Mr. Chairman, from the testimony I have already given that 
many of the points have been covered. I think the first point is the 
matter of equity which we discussed this morning. 

Second, we have the grade compression problem which is a serious 
one in our agency. 

The third point I would like to make is that in many instances we 
have already received recognition for higher grades—grade 16, to be 
specific—for some one position, but we could not give it to the other 
five positions which are identical. This, to me, indicates that our 
request is reasonable. I am talking specifically about the regional 
administrator, who is a field individual. 

I would like to further point out that we need eight Public Law 313 
positions. 

Mr. Davis. You submitted that to the Civil Service Commission, 
and they approved it at the GS-16 level? 

Mr. Pyzez. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. And the reason you did not do it for all the others was 
because of the numerical limitation? 

Mr. Prue. That is correct. We also have a need in our engineering 
areas, both electronics and aeronautical, for eight Public Law 313 jobs, 
and my comments would be identical to those Dr. Astin has given in 
these particular areas. I feel the same way as he does about this 
provision of S. 734. 

We have a very difficult time in getting any aeronautical engineers 
into our system as starting engineers, the point being that these are 
the men that are actually responsible in part for the certification of 
new aircraft such as the new jets that are coming into our system, 
and I want the best man in the world that we can get. I have a 
selfish reason, because I am going to be riding on these jets, as are 
all of you, and I want to be sure they are designed properly and are 
constructed of proper materials. 

The other two points which I want to make are these: 

I fully concur with the objectives of your committee and of you 
personally, Mr. Chairman, in this whole matter of manpower utili- 
zation, and we are giving continuing attention to this situation of 
getting our organization in the most efficient posture possible. As a 
matter of fact, since I have been with the agency we have eliminated 
one whole layer at the highest level of supervision, and quite frankly 
the agency runs a lot better as a result. We cut one whole layer 
entirely out. 

Mr. Davis. What layer was that? 

Mr. Prue. Those were assistant administrators for various titles. 
We took them out of the picture, and frankly we are doing a lot 
better job. 
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Mr. Davis. How many of them were there? 

Mr. Pyue. There were two specifically. I think also that our 
programed plan of operation which I have explained to you briefly 
and would like to explain in greater detail is directed entirely at this 
problem of how can we best use our manpower in the interest of 
getting the most out of each of the individuals from the lowest level 
in the agency up to the highest level. This is a very active program. 

We are also following a program of using technicians. In other 
words, we are using men who have been trained in vocational schools 
to replace engineers wherever it is humanly possible for them to do 
these jobs. In other words, we are taking the engineers and making 
them devote themselves entirely to engineering problems, and tee h- 
nicians are taking on a lot of other jobs which heretofore have been 
assigned to engineers. 

Mr. Davis. Have you given a lot of attention to that? 

Mr. Pris. Yes, sir; we certainly have. 

The last point I would like to make, Mr. Chairman, is a sincere 
invitation to the members of the committee and to the members of 
the staff to come out and visit our facilities and just see what kind 
of a job we have on our hands, and what we are trying to do. It 
would take some time, and I am a little hesitant in even suggesting it. 
It would take 3 or 4 hours, but I think for those who could spare that 
time it would be instructive, and I believe you will have a better 
understanding of the job facing us in trying to promote air safety 
and serve the needs of the national defense through the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, and we would welcome you even on a week- 
end or at night, and I personally would be delighted to take any or 
all of you through our facilities. 

Mr. Gross. Where are your facilities located? 

Mr. Pyutz. They are right here, Mr. Gross, in the Washington area. 
We have a tower, and a radar room that handles all the aircraft—— 

Mr. Gross. Are you speaking of the National Airport? 

Mr. Pye. Yes, sir. We also have our en route traffic control 
center which handles aircraft from here to New York, from here to 
Pittsburgh, and from here south, and so forth. 

I think it would give the committee a clearer concept of our respon- 
sibilities and our mission in life. 

Mr. Davis. Well, I would like to do it myself, but I do not know 
that I would have an opportunity. Perhaps some members of the 
subcommittee would, and even some of the staff, perhaps, will. We 
are certainly interested in it. 

Mr. Pyie. We would appreciate the privilege of showing any of 
you or all of you through our facilities, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. We thank you very much for the information which 
you have given us today, gentlemen. 

Mr. Moore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your courtesies and 
attention. 

Mr. Davis. I am sorry we could not get to Mr. Beasley of the In- 
terior Department todav. We have asked him to appear on June 10, 
which will be our next public hearing on this subject. 

Thank you, gentlemen, very much. 

The committee now stands adjourned. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m., June 10, 1958.) 











REQUIREMENTS OF FEDERAL AGENCIES FOR SUPER- 
GRADE AND PUBLIC LAW 313 POSITIONS 


TUESDAY, JUNE 10, 1958 


HovusE or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Civit SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a. m., in room 
215, Old House Office Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The committee will come to order, please. 

These hearings are a continuation of a series of hearings this 
subcommittee has been holding on all requests for increases in super- 

rade and Public Law 313 scientific and preferential positions. We 
had the Interior Department scheduled to be heard earlier, but on 
account of the unexpected length of the hearings, we were unable to 
reach them. We appreciate very much your coming back this 
morning. 

We have with us today Mr. Otis Beasley, Administrative Assistant 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, accompanied by Mr. Newell 
B. Terry, Director of Personnel, and Mr. Abram H. Cannon, Chief, 
Branch of Compensation and Labor Relations. 

Mr. Beasley, if you are ready we will be glad to have you go ahead 
with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF D. OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. Beastey. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 

I am pleased with the opportunity to discuss the subject of super- 
rade positions and scientific and professional positions above the 
evel of grade GS-15. 

I have read with interest the statement of the chairman at the 
opening of these hearings. The striking reference to the Federal 
civilian payroll and the number of Federal positions today above 
grade GS-15, compared with the number 8 years ago deserves the 
attention of everyone concerned with the legislative authorization for 
such jobs and with the responsibility for the administration of that 
authority. 

This committee’s consideration of the subject stems from a recom- 
mendation by the executive branch that the present limitations on 
the number of supergrades in the Federal Government be removed 
and, further, that provision be made for additional scientific and 
professional positions of the type specified in Public Law 313, 80th 
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Congress, be authorized in such numbers as the President considers. 
necessary. 

This recommendation should be given careful study, and action 
taken as may appear to be winveatet by the circumstances. 

What is it that has brought about a feeling that the existing pay 
structure does not provide the number of supergrade jobs needed in 
the Federal Government or adequate compensation for top scientific 
and professional personnel? ‘The answer is found in an understanding 
of what has taken place in the processes of our Government and the 
requirements of our society to meet the challenges confronting us. 

Within our time, we have seen Government grow in size and scope 
beyond the vision of many, if not all of us, only a few years ago. 
As a result of this growth, there has been a tremendous increase in 
the number of employees engaged in Federal programs. While the 
total of all Federal employment has remained fairly static in recent 
years, the number of jobs in higher grades has steadily increased. 

As the chairman pointed out at the opening of these hearings, 
classified employees in grade GS-9 and above have increased from 
10 to 28 percent since 1942. The chairman also mentioned that there 
were 6,000 fewer employees in grade GS-15 and above in 1942 than 
there were last year. 

This has not been the result of indiscriminate use of the classifica- 
tion structure or of legislation authorizing supergrade positions. It 
evolved from the ever-increasing complexity and difficulty of the tasks 
that executives face today and will inescapably face in the future aris- 
ing out of the economic and social roles of the Government in American 
life. 

The president of the Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. has described 
the problem this way: 

No one man is capable of determining the facts and making all the decisions 
in the complex industrial economy in which we live and work. 

This is as true in Government today as it is in large private 
corporations. 

To meet the problem, management has found it necessary to find 
and retain people who can share in leadership. To be qualified to 
share in leadership, particularly in large governmental! operations, an 
individual must have a capacity for understanding the effect of his 
actions and decisions upon humanity itself. He must be a person who 
can conceive not only the immediate results of his decisions, but also 
the impact of those decisions in the future. Individuals with these 
rare qualities are not available in large numbers. 

Throughout the United States, there is a growing recognition that 
sound progress is dependent upon capable executive leadership. Gov- 
ernment is in as much need of this type of executive as any other 
organization—public or private. 

There are two means of insuring the availability of the type of 
executive mentioned. One is to recruit from outside the Government 
service, and the other is to retain in Government individuals with 
promise of developing-into such executives. 

A great deal is being heard today to the effect that the Government 
cannot attract persons of executive caliber. I feel that such references 
are often exaggerated. While it is true that there is a need for more 
and better executives, the Federal Government is not without its 
share of them. 
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~I question the argument that higher salaries will attract more 
businessmen with ideas to work for the Government. The report, 
Businessmen in Government, just released by the Harvard Business 
School Club of Washington, D. C., shows that businessmen who come 
to Washington usually plan to serve the Government for less than 1 
year. It also shows that of businessmen now in Government, the 
median length of service is 4% years, but of those who have served 
and left, the median service is only 1% years. 

It is interesting to note in this report that the difference between the 
salary of the typical businessman before, and his salary after entering 
Government service, is not great enough to explain the short tenure 
of his service. 

This favorable comparison of salaries does not necessarily mean 
that Government rates of pay are on a par with those in private 
business. More likely, it means that middle, rather than top, business 
executives accept appointments when offered by the Government, 
and that they leave because of their greater potential earning capacity 
as a corporation executive. 

Higher salaries alone should not be considered the answer to this 
situation. The Government can never be expected to match the 
salary schedules of large and successful business corporations. It 
is more important for Government employees to feel that by meeting 
the stringent requirements for top executive positions in the Govern- 
ment they can expect to receive a salary commensurate with that paid 
other Government employees in positions of equal stature, and that 
the assumption of significantly greater responsibilities will result in 
some appropriate recognition in the form of increased pay. 

With the present limitations on the number of supergrades, the 
accomplishment of this objective is frequently impossible. Conse- 
quently, promising employees too often find it advisable to end their 
Government service before they reach an impasse in their careers. 

The need in the Department of the Interior for supergrade positions 
and for scientific and professional positions above the grade GS-15 
level should be considered in the light of the programs for which the 
Department is responsible. Primarily, it is concerned with the 
development, utilization, and conservation of the Nation’s natural 
resources. 

In discharging its responsibilities, the Department is also a large 
revenue-producing agency. The total appropriations available to 
the Department for 1958 amounted to $660 million. Receipts 
collected as a result of its operations will amount to $360 million. 

These figures are not cited to show the Department is not a heavy 
burden on the tax structure of the Federal Government, but to show 
that its operations have many of the characteristics of a large business. 
The efficiency and effectiveness of its operations are affected by the 
caliber of the executives administering its programs. It is important 
therefore, that the salaries paid such executives have a reasonable 
relationship to the importance of the positions in which they serve 
in order that: we can retain and develop those who are properly 
qualified for the jobs. Inability to pay adequate salaries will result 
in the need to appoint persons who do not quite measure up to the 
task. Consequently, operations will be more costly, and receipts 
will not be as great as they should be. 
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In the Department of the Interior, with an average employment 
figure of more than 51,000, there are 70 positions with salaries in 
excess of grade GS-15. This number includes 53 supergrade posi- 
tions, and 17 outside of the Classification Act. Of the 53 supergrade 
positions, 49 were allotted by the Civil Service Commission from the 
total of 1,226 made available by section 505 (b) of the Classification 
Act, and the other 4 were authorized in other legislation. At present, 
we have one vacancy in a supergrade position due to a resignation 
April 30, 1958. This position will be filled shortly. 

This Department has, we believe, adopted a prudent and reason- 
able attitude in its requests for supergrade positions since the enact- 
ment of the Classification Act of 1949 which first provided for posi- 
tions at these grade levels. In response to the first invitation to sub- 
mit positions for classification in these grades in November 1949, 
we submitted to the Civil Service Commission recommendations for 
74 supergrade positions. 

Our most recent review indicates a need for only 39 additional 
positions and 17 changes in grade within the supergrade category. 
These additional 39 positions added to the 53 now allotted to Interior 
would bring our total to 92 which is only 18 more than we listed in 
1949. Considering the tremendous increase in the complexity and 
responsibilities of the top management jobs in the Department, it is 
submitted that this is a reasonable request and reflects the care with 
which we believe such decisions should be made. 

Our latest study includes one new position in grade GS-17 and 38 
in grade GS-16. These 38 positions are presently classified in grade 
GS-15. We are convinced that the positions recommended meet 
fully the criteria specified in the Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended, for classification in grade GS-16. 

The basic principle of compensaiion as set forth in the Classification 
Act of 1949 is “equal pay for substantially equal work.’’ Therefore, 
these additional positions merit equitable treatment in terms of classi- 
fication and pay. We do not feel they should be denied such treat- 
ment because of restrictive numerical limitations on top-level positions. 

In addition to the supergrade positions, we have an urgent need for 
authority to pay higher salaries to employees in certain scientific and 
professional jobs that are not executive in character. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior has one of the largest groups of scientists and 
engineers of any Federal agency. ‘The nature of their work is of major 
importance to the scientific research and development programs of 
the Government and of the Nation. 

The Department of the Interior is necessarily concerned with pro- 
grams in all segments of the science spectrum. In the physical and 
mathematical science groups, the Department has 3,079 metallurgists, 
chemists, and geologists and other earth scientists engaged in research 
and development activities. We also have 1,162 engineers, 268 
biologists, and 26 social scientists engaged in similar activities. 
Despite the work done under non-Government auspices, the fact 
remains that the Federal Government, and to a large degree the In- 
terior Department, must continue to lead the way in research in many 
fields. The relative position and integrity of the Interior programs 
will depend upon the ability of Interior to obtain and retain scientists 
and engineers with the potential to excel in their selected fields. 
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There is time in this brief statement to give only the barest outline 
of the nature and scope of the principal scientific bureaus in the 
Department of the Interior. Since its creation in 1879, the Geological 
Survey has been widely recognized for leadership in development and 
application of basic principles in the geologic and related engineerin 
sciences. It includes on its staff more than one-fourth of the F dared 
scientists who are members of the National Academy of Sciences. 

A primary function of the Geological Survey is to perform funda- 
mental research related to the mineral and water resources of the 
United States. The Survey’s program over the years has included 
long-range systematic research and technical investigations bearing 
on our natural resources of minerals, fuels, and water. The effective 
pursuit of this type of research calls for the action of men who dare 
risk failure, who can recognize blind alleys, and who can discern and 
judge the need to shift course or abandon ventures which no longer 
seem strategic. This kind of ability is inevitably tied to salary and 
such ability and the freedom to use it is needed for top scientific 
pioneers. 

The Bureau of Mines has long been a principal research bureau of 
the Federal Government. It has responsibility for assuring adequate 
supplies and effective use of minerals, materials, and fuels through 
scientific and engineering research on extraction, processing and 
utilization. The minerals industries and defense agencies continually 
draw upon that Bureau for data needed to meet ‘the expanded and 
increasingly complex raw material and energy requirements of our 
advance in technology. 

Meeting these requirements has demanded the highest order of 
scientific acumen and thought. The Bureau’s scientists and engineers 
have responded to repeated challenges with findings that clearly 
demonstrate the creativity and originality of approach to unchartered 
technology in such fie Ids as chemistry, physies, and metallurgy and 
in the several branches of engineering. 

The demands of industry and defense for more mineral raw materials, 
for new materials, and for better materials arises faster than they 
can be met by accepted means. The next few years will see the 
operations of the mining industry reoriented to produce many mate- 
rials that are not on the commodity list today. 

The unprecedented nature and size of many of the hydroelectric 
and irrigation developments of the Bureau of Reclamation has 
frequently led into unexplored areas of engineering and has necessitated 
an increasing amount of research and development in many scientific 
fields in order to find solutions essential to accomplishment of the 
objectives. As a result the Bureau has been thrust into a position of 
worldwide leadership in its field. 

Because of the size of Bureau projects, the scope of its operations, 
and the wide range of scientific endeavor vital to the fulfillment of its 
responsibilities, many potentially productive areas for advancement 
by applied research and development in the fundamental sciences 
are open to it. Its functions demands expertness in all mor en- 
gineering fields, physics, mathematics, and many related dis iplines 
and subsidiary specializations. 

The Bonneville Power Administration provides the means of 
marketing the electric energy developed at Federal hydroelectric pro- 
jects in the Columbia River Basin operated by the Corps of Engineers, 
26169—58——11 
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Department of the Army, and the Bureau of Reclamation in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

The transmission of large quantities of electrical energy over great 
distances is possible only through the use of the most advanced con- 
cepts, technology, and engineering applications. The highest capac- 
ities and maximum distances in use today will not stand as record 
highs for long. They too, will be increased and surpassed as new 
knowledges, techniques, and engineering applications are developed 
and perfected to meet the needs of the region. 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries is engaged in research relating 
to the improvement of fish and shellfish husbandry and to the basic 
problems of commercial fisheries including fishing gear, vessels, pro- 
cessing, preserving, storing, and transportation of fishery products 
and byproduc ts. 

The immediate future holds challenging opportunities for broaden- 
ing the base of knowledge upon whic h our fishery resources may be 
further developed to meet the growing needs of the people of the 
Nation. Topflight scientists could aid materially in the development 
of a research program. 

As an inherent part. of their assignments, the incumbents of the 
above positions would serve as consultants, advisers, authorities, and 
specialists in their subject matter areas. They would author sci- 
entific papers, manuscripts, publications, reports and the like, and 
participate in activities of national and international importance. 
They would keep officials of the Department and Federal Government 
informed of their operations and activities and advise them regarding 
the application of their research programs to substantive Federal 
programs. 

The success of the scientific programs in the Department of the 
Interior depends largely on the quality and leadership of the indi- 
vidual scientists engaged therein. It is believed that an increase in 
the number of supergrade and professional and scientific positions 
would prove an incentive so that the Department will be able to retain 
within the Service many of its leading scientists. It represents a 
requisite first step in reversing the present unfavorable position in 
which the Department of the Interior has been placed. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you for that statement, Mr. Beasley. It has 
been very interesting. 

You mentioned toward the latter part of your statement two 
bureaus in your Department—the Bureau of Mines and the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries. 

I have noticed in my mail recently a lot of complaints from those 
operating mines and also those operating fisheries that we are losing 
a large part of our market to foreign imports. 

Do you notice any impact in your work as a result of that? 

Mr. Bras.ey. That is certainly true with respect to fisheries, and 
attention is being given to that problem today. While we have been 
actively engaged over the years to improve the fishing techniques of 
the industry, obviously not enough has been done for the American 
fishing industry to maintain its position. 

Mr. Davis. Is production falling off? Can you tell whether that is 
the situation or not? 
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Mr. Beastey. I have no figures to cite that would indicate whether 
they are falling off or whether we are not keeping pace with the 
increased consumption of fishery products. 

Mr. Davis. In your statement, you state: 


In response to the first invitation to submit positions for classifications in these 
grades— 


and that is the supergrades— 


in November 1949, we submitted to the Civil Service Commission recommen- 
dations for 74 supergrade positions. 

Our most recent review indicates a need for only 39 additional positions and 
17 changes in grade within the supergrade category. 

The information I have here before me today is that that request 
for 39 has been reduced to 33. Is that correct? 

Mr. Brasutey. Several months ago, in January of this year, that list 
was 33, Mr. Chairman, but since then there have been an additional 
6 positions identified in the Department that should be of the super- 
grade category. 

Mr. Davis. Who made up the first recommendation for 74 super- 
grade positions? 

Mr. Beastey. That was made by the Department’s officials, those 
responsible for personnel management in the Department. 

Mr. Davis. Of course it was inflated. 

Mr. Brasuey. I would not think that it was inflated, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Davis. How could it be reduced then from 74 to 33? 

Mr. Beasuey. The 74 includes the 49 that we now have in the 
category of supergrades under the existing limitation. That would 
leave 25 that were in the original recommendation that have never 
attained supergrade classification. 

Mr. Davis. Am I to understand that you recommend that your 
total be 74 or that you were asking for 74 new positions? 

Mr. Beastey. No, sir. Our original recommendation was for 74. 

Mr. Davis. New ones or total? 

Mr. Beastey. That was the total in 1949. Our total reeommenda- 
tion today is 92, and we have 49 in the supergrade classifications. 

Mr. Davis. Have your furnished to this committee or to the staff 
a table showing where these positions are being requested, where they 
are to be allotted? 

Mr. Brasuey. We have such a statement, Mr. Chairman, showing 
the positions that are now in supergrades, as well as the 39 positions 
which we feel should also be placed in supergrades, but are now at 
the grade GS-15 level. 

Mr. Davis. I would like for you to submit that for the record at 
this point, if it is in shape. 

Mr. Gross. If I] may interrupt, Mr. Chairman, how about the 
Public Law 313 jobs? Are they included? 

Mr. Davis. No. He has referred to them later in his statement. 

Mr. Beas.try. We have no positions now in the category of Public 
Law 313. 

Mr. Davis. You have asked for 10? 

Mr. Brastey. That was our recommendation 2 years ago, Mr. 
Chairman, but today we are urging that consideration be given to 
authorizing 20 such positions. 7 
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Mr. Davis. Do you have a table showing where those would be 
located if they should be granted? 

Mr. Bzaszey. I will be glad to provide that for the record. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. Let it be inserted at this point. 

(The information follows:) 


TABLE 1.—Positions recommended for Public Law 313 status 


— 














| 
Number of | Position title | Organizational location 

positions 
ee etedn Research geologists - - --- . - ‘ ye Geological Survey. 
Bex _....-| Hydraulic engineer (research) - - in by | Do. 
1_............--| Physical Sciences Research Direc tor (Minerals) -| Bureau of Mines. 
Risiesthine .....--| Physical Sciences Research Director on uels) .. | Do. 
Rinks bios Metals research scientist _. bs Do. 
BREST TTR = Pe Applied physics research a | Do. 
Si iaekagunt Explosives research scientist__.............-.----. | Do. 
aa aa Physiologist (research) - -.....-.-- Saini tesks | Bureau of Commercial Fisheries. 
is cnadip + «0-0 noo SD dae pn cicenceccsboucsonnets Do. 
ice hewn apadare te Engineers (research) _..--.....---- ....-.--.------| Bureau of Reclamation. 


Bectekasan voce .| Engineer (research) -.- : pacafepr- Bonneville Power Administration. 





Mr. Davis. You state that you have 3,079 metallurgists, chemists, 
geologists, and other scientists. 

Briefly, what operations are they engaged in? 

Mr. Beastey. The metallurgists are in the Bureau of Mines, 
which has a number of research stations. 

Mr. Davis. How many of them are there? 

Mr. Beastey. I do not have the number. 

Mr. Davis. Could either of your associates give it? If not, furnish 
that for us. 

Mr. Brastey. I will be glad to provide that for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Give us the number of chemists, geologists, and other 
earth scientists engaged in research and development activities. 

Mr. Breasitey. We will be glad to do so. 
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(The information follows:) 
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TABLE 2.—Professional employees engaged in research and development work 





ENGINEERS | 
| 


General engineers. ...............-- 
Hydraulic engineers..............-. 
Mechanical engineers. ............- 
Electrical engineers... ...........-- 
Electronic engineers_............-.-- 
Mining engineers. -............-..-. 
Petroleum engineers. - .....-..--..--| 
Ceramic engineers...............--- 
Chemical engineers_ shade es teen 


Total engineers. __.......-.-- 
PHYSICAL SCIENTISTS 


Physical science administrator - - - - - 
Physicists_......- ide Saldine adie 
Electronic specialists. = tila anatase 
DRI L.42 26 duredbipooteesdancda 
ee eae ee 
I ee. ee 
Cartographers..-__-.-- 
Minerals and mining technologists-_| 





Total physical ectentiste......| 


BIOLOGISTS | 
Biologists - - Stina actiaihiamaniiiaaia” 
Pharmacologists_ Re tideogbemnsmeie 
EE ree 





Entomologists_._. be ankvthddé 
Bacteriologists . - 
Range conservationists_ 


Fishery research biologists.......--.| onnwetslews _ 
Wildlife research biologists. eonlaaneucsakqinahemhped 


Fishery products arene bodee 
Botanists_ .-.-....- aie 
Soil scientists - . - - 


Total biologists. ............- | 


lo 


SOCIAL SCIENTISTS | 


General economists... - 

Business economists... . 
International trade spe cialists. 
Economic analysts. -_-_.......-..- 


| omice of | Fish and! Burean | National | 
Wildlife | of Land Park 


Bureau | the Sec- 


of Mines | retary 


Service | Manage-| Service 
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Mr. Davis. I would like for you to break down the 1,162 engineers, 
268 biologists, and 26 social scientists engaged in similar activities, 
and let us have that for the record. 

Mr. Brastey. We will do that also. 

Mr. Davis. What is the function of the 26 social scientists referred 
to there? 

Mr. Beastry. Most of those are in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
which has responsibility for the Indians that the entire Government 
has for all of the American citizens. 

Mr. Davis. What duty does a social scientist perform? What 
grades do they hold? 

Mr. Brasuey. They are generally in much lower grades than the 
other type of scientist. The highest grade such scientist we have is 
in an administrative position, and is classified GS-13. The others 
are in lower grades. 

Mr. Davis. Break down for us those categories. And you were 
about to say what their duties are. Give us a little rundown on that. 

Mr. Berastey. It has to do with the social welfare of the Indians 
as a group, as a part of the Government’s plan to improve the condi- 
tion of the Indians so that they may be associated in the total American 
civilization, to prepare them for meeting the requirements than an 
individual must have to exist in our type of life that we have today. 

Mr. Davis. Is that extra information or extra preparation that 
they do not get at home, in school or in the churches, or anywhere in 
the ordinary affairs of life? 

Mr. Brasuey. It is largely that. They do get certain benefits in 
the fields that you mentioned. You mentioned the schools. The 
schools are under the Federal operation and these social scientists, 
work in connection with the school programs to bring the Indian at 
an early age up to the understanding that is so essential. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beasley, how long have you been with the Depart- 
ment of the Interior? 

Mr. Brastey. I entered the Interior Department in 1930, Mr. 
Chairman, after having served 2 years in what at that time was the 
War Department. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, may I interrupt before you leave that? 

Mr. Davis. I am not going to leave it. I will yield to you. 

Mr. Gross. On this breakdown, Mr. Beasley says most of these 
social-science workers are in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. I am 
hoping to have a breakdown as to those that are not. That is, those 
who are and those who are not, and where the others are located in 
the Department of the Interior. 

Mr. Davis. I understood you were going to furnish that. 

Mr. Berastey. Yes. That will be furnished. 

(The information follows:) 

We also have 77 social workers employed in the Bureau of Indian Affairs who 
provide social services to needy Indians. These services include financial and 
other assistance, child and family welfare, and prevention of delinquency. The 
social workers range in grade from GS-7 through GS-14. They are not included 
among our employees engaged in research and development activities. 

Mr. Bzas ey. I feel that they are all in the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
but for the sake of being accurate, I used the term ‘‘most.”’ 

Mr. Davis. We have, from time to time in the past, made some 
studies of the Federal employees in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
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I recall once when the Wiggins subcommittee of this House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee was investigating this subject, and they 
came up, as I recall it, with a finding that they had 1 employee for 
about every 28 or 30 Indians. Do you remember just what that 
finding was? 

Mr. Brastry. There has been reference to such a ratio. The 
actual ratio is a little difficult to determine because of the lack of 
agreement upon what is the total Indian population. 

Mr. Davis. As I recall it, they had figured all the Indians and then 
had figured in the Eskimos in Alaska and had counted them as 
Indians. Is that correct? 

Mr. Brastry. The native Aleuts and Eskimos of Alaska are 
considered Indians in determining the total population because the 
Federal Government is responsible for the administration of their 
affairs. 

Mr. Davis. And they were included in the total figure? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What was the ratio of employees to Indians, and what 
is it now, if you can tell us? 

Mr. Brastey. I cannot give you an accurate ratio. On June 30 of 
last year there were 11,459 employees in the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
It should be mentioned that in addition there are a number of em- 
ployees in the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare that 
are responsible for the health program of the Indians. This was an 
activity transferred to that Department several years ago. How 
many such employees are engaged by that Department I do not 
know. 

As to the ratio, I do not know what the latest accepted figure for 
Indian population is, but it is probably in the neighborhood of 500,000. 
I think the difference of ratio of employees to the number of Indians 
is in the area of how many Indians are on the reservations and how 
many are off the reservations. 

Mr. Gross. You deal with Indians who not only live on reserva- 
tions but moved off the reservation in order to reach that figure of 
500,000? 

Mr. Brastey. Five hundred thousand would be the total census of 
Indians regardless of their location. 

Mr. Gross. Yes, but certainly the Bureau of Indian Affairs is not 
administering to those Indians who live off the reservations on the 
same basis as those who live on the reservations. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. Beastey. That is correct. We have a program trying to relo- 
cate Indians off the reservations where they are equipped to compete 
with other employees in the employment of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Gross. But the point is, those with whom you deal directly 
are considerably less than 500,000. 

Mr. Brasuey. Yes, sir. 

Again I do not know what that actual number is. It would prob- 
ably be somewhere between 200,000 and 250,000. 

Mr. Gross. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Will you furnish a figure, as near as can be ascertained, 
for the record? 

Mr. Beastey. I will give you the latest census figures on Indians 
on the reservation and off. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


It is estimated that the total number of Indians who are entitled to and receive 
trust services by the Bureau of Indian Affairs is approximately 400,000. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beasley, did you just say that you have a program 
to relocate Indians who have left the reservation, back on the reserva- 
tion? 

Mr. Beasuey. Not to bring them back to the reservation. It is 
just the opposite. 

Mr. Davis. What is the program? 

Mr. Brastey. We have a program to relocate Indians that are 
qualified to participate in the employment in industries throughout 
the United States. We have employees engaged in working with 
companies that will employ Indians, and we are relocating Indians 
each year. That program has been quite successful. 

Mr. Davis. What does the term “relocate’’ mean? 

Mr. Beastey. Relocate them off of the reservation, where they 
are fully qualified to participate-—— 

Mr. Davis. To get them off the reservation out into the main 
channel of American economy? 

Mr. Brasuey. Get them into the American economy; yes. 

Mr. Davis. I wanted to ask you a question or two about mining 
and the operation of the fisheries in this country. 

Do you have information that would enable you to tell this com- 
mittee whether or not mining operations are static, whether they are 
increasing or decreasing in this country? 

Mr. Brastey. I could not make a definite statement on it, but the 
mining industry is certainly keeping pace with the total increase in 
the economy of the United States. There are certain areas of the 
mining industry that are in a depressed condition at the moment, and 
considerable attention is being given to what steps can be taken to 
alleviate that situation. 

Mr. Davis. Are the products of those mines that you just referred 
to of a nature that involves the strength of our defense and our 
military security? 

Mr. Brastey. That is one of the most important aspects of the state 
of the mining industry, and there is within the Department the Office 
of Minerals Mobilization, which has as its primary purpose the deter- 
mination of the productive capacity, the sources of the minerals that 
are required to meet the mobilization requirements of the United 
States. 

Mr. Davis. If a mine finds it impossible to operate because of the 
competition resulting from foreign imports, if that mine should close 
down, what are the prospects of its being reopened and put into quick 
operation in the event that our foreign supply should be suddenly 
shut off? 

Mr. Brastey. You would find much variation in the possibility 
of reopening a mine that has been closed down. 

Mr. Davis. What are some of the difficulties involved? 

Mr. Beastey. I am not prepared to discuss that subject technically, 
Mr. Chairman. I do not know that it is one of our most perplexing 

roblems at the moment, and I am sure your attention has probably 
Gea called to the most recent recommendation by the Department to 


the Congress for legislation that would certainly improve the condi- 
tion of certain mining segments, for the very purpose of making it 
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possible for the country to have the source of these minerals in an 
emergency such as you do referred to. 

Mr. Davis. There is certainly a large field for thought and discus- 
sion there, but that is not the main purpose of our investigation here 
today. 

We on this committee have just finished reviewing your quarterly 
progress report. We note, Mr. Beasley, that you have 2,400 more 
employees in March this year than March a year ago. 

What is the reason for that increase of 2,400 employees? 

(Later statement submitted for the record by Mr. Beasley follows:) 

A review of our records indicates that our manpower report as of March 1958 
was in error and the increase in personnel in March 1958 over March 1957 should 
be 338 instead of 2,400. 

Mr. Beas.ey. It comes about almost entirely from the expansion 
in the programs that were provided for in the appropriations for the 
current fiscal year, and while there has been the increase that you 
mentioned, I think attention should be also—— 

Mr. Davis. I know you hired them because money was appro- 
priated, but what is the need for them and what has brought about the 
need for the increased appropriation? 

Mr. Beasuey. In many areas of the Department there has been 
increased need for additional employees to carry out the programs 
that have been assigned to the bureaus. The most notable one is in 
the National Park Service, which is engaged in the program referred 
to as Mission 66 designed to develop the parks and have them 
equipped to accommodate the increasing visitations to the parks by 
1966, which will be the 50th year of the establishment of the park 
system. 

Large construction programs are underway and as facilities are 
completed, it will require employees to operate and maintain the 
facilities. Additional employees are needed to accommodate the 
increase in the number of people visiting the parks, such as the 
Rangers and the maintenance force. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs continues to have an increase in 
the number of employees, particularly in educational work, where 
there is a program of constructing additional school facilities, and as 
these school buildings are completed it is necessary to employ 
teachers and dormitory attendants to care for the children. 

In the Bureau of Land Management, we continue to have increases 
to provide for the additional workload of that Bureau, which brings 
in about $10 revenue for every dollar expended, and its work is 
determined by the citizens that wish to make use of the public lands. 

Mr. Davis. How much did you say it brings in for every dollar 
expended? 

Mr. Brasuey. The ratio is about 10 to 1, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Since 1955 it appears that your total employment has 
been between 47,000 and 51,000. What change, if any, has occurred 
in your grade GS-15 positions? 

Mr. Brastey. On June 30, 1954, there were 184 positions in grade 
GS-15. On February 28 of this year there were 261. That is an 
increase of 77. 

Mr. Davis. What has caused the increase? 

Mr. Brastey. The increase has come about by two reasons: One 
is additional responsibilities assigned to the Department, and second, 
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is the matter referred to in my statement, the constantly increasing 
complexity and difficulty with which the Government is confronted 
today and the need to assign part of the responsibility to more people. 

Mr. Davis. It has gone up nearly 50 percent in 4 years. Do you 
think that the complexity of the work has increased to that extent in 
4 years? 

Mr. Brasuey. I wouldn’t contend that it has increased to that 
extent, but I would suggest that it is the recognition that the responsi- 
bilities that some performed in lower grades prior to the February 
date were of a quality that should have been in a higher grade. 

Mr. Davis. Have you had any changes in your grades 12 and 13? 

Mr. Beasuey. Yes, sir; we have. In grade 12, on June 30, the 
same date as I used for grade 15, there were 1,556 positions. On 
February 28 there were 2,638, an increase of about 700. 

Mr. Davis. It is over a thousand; is it not? 

Mr. Brasxiey. 1,956 to 2,638. 

Mr, Davis. You said 1,956. I thought you said 1,556. 

Mr. Beastey. 1,956. 

Mr. Davis. Was that grade 13? 

Mr. Brastey. No; that was grade 12. 

In grade 13 in 1954 there were 1,198 positions in grade 13 and on 
February 28 there were 1,465, an increase of about 300. 

Mr. Davis. What has caused those increases? 

Mr. Berastey. It is due somewhat to the same situation as to 
grade 15, but many of these reclassifications have come about in the 
professional field, where we have had substantial expansion in pro- 
grams over this period of 4 years. Scientists and engineers coming in 
soon after graduation have, through experience and demonstration of 
ability, been assigned more responsibility in their respective fields. 

Mr. Davis. What has happened down toward the bottom of the 
list, say, in grades 1 to 4, during that same period? 

Mr. Brastey. My tabulation does not go back to the 1954 date, 
Mr. Chairman, but I would be very glad to obtain that information 
and include it in the record. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would do that. 

(The information follows:) 


TaBLeE 3.—Number of employees occupying positions under the Classification Act 
in the grades and on the dates shown 


Per- | June30,; Per- | June30,| Per- June 20, | Per- | Feb. 28, | Per- 
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Mr. Davis. I notice also in that quarterly report two specific 
examples of your programs to control manpower. 

First, the Bureau of Reclamation ceiling was reduced a hundred 
positions. I note your paragraph E in that report: 

Since there is no intention to allow major increases in employment in this 
Department, a request to increase the permanent ceiling of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife by 500 positions was denied. 

I want to compliment you on that and say that we appreciate that 
effort to control the constantly expanding Federal civilian employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Brasuey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scorr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Buasutey. Mr. Beckworth? 

Mr. BecxwortnH. No questions. 

Mr. Brasutey. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Beasley, in your statement you say that— 

It also shows that the businessmen now in Government, the median length is 
now 4} years and the total left is only 1% years. 

Were there included in that figure the dollar-a-year men and others 
who come and go pretty fast? 

Mr. Brastey. This is a report put out by the Harvard Business 
School Club of Washington, D. C., Congressman Gross, and I really 
do not know what was the definition of businessman that they used 
in this tabulation. 

Mr. Gross. It could include the so-called dollar-a-year men; 
could it not? 

Mr. Beas.ey. It could; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. They know they are on a very temporary basis when 
they enter Government. 

Mr. Brastey. They don’t say. They say those who have served 
and left. I do not know how far they go back. If they went back 
and included the dollar a year men that would obviously lower the 
average, the tenure of service. 

Mr. Gross. And would not be representative of the turnover, if 
that were the case? 

Mr. Beasuey. That is very true. Certainly a dollar a year man 
did not come to the Government with any intention of serving for 
an indefinite period of time. 

Mr. Gross. That is right. I am not asking you to supply the 
information, but I certainly would be interested to know whether 
that survey, review, or whatever you would want to call it, does include 
it. 

Mr. Beastey. I am sure I can find out. I will be very happy to 
pass the information on to you. 

Mr. Gross. I do not want to cause you too much work. 

Mr. Beasley, I want to go back to the chairman’s question a moment 
ago about the import of fisheries products into this country. There 
is pending before the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee at 
the moment a bill, and hearings have been held on it, to provide a 
direct Government subsidy for the building of fishing troughs. One 
of the contentions is that the fishing industry is in trouble because 
of foreign imports of fish and fish products of all kinds. What is 
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the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries doing about that? Anything 
that you know of? 

Mr. Brastey. There have been a number of efforts made to improve 
that situation. As you well know, from your participation in that 
committee’s consideration of the legislation, for years about the only 
thing the Fish and Wildlife Service did in the area was to conduct 
studies of new fishing areas, as well as an improvement in fishing 
gear, which would lower the cost of fishing operations. Obviously 
that did not provide all of the answer, and about 2 years ago Congress 
authorized an appropriation of $10 million for loans to the fishing 
industry that was unable to obtain loans through the regular estab- 
lished loan agencies, and while that has been quite beneficial, it 
hasn’t permitted the problem to be completely solved, and there is 
under consideration in the committee on whidh you serve this addi- 
tional assistance to the fishing industry for upgrading the quality of 
the fishing fleets, with a view of lowering the cost of operation and 
making it possible to compete with the foreign fishing operations. 

Mr. Gross. The lower labor cost of foreign fishing operations. 

Mr. Brastey. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Incidentally, I understand there was established in 
this Department, to promote efficiency, the Office of the Commissioner 
of Fish and Wildlife, was there not, or was that always in existence? 

Mr. Buastey. The Office of Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife 
which, according to the history of the legislation, I think, would 
indicate that the purpose was to make possible more participation in 
international fishery problems. 

Mr. Gross. There is an international office, is there not? 

Mr. Brastey. We do have an Office of International Activities that 
is primarily responsible—— 

Mr. Gross. Refresh my memory. Is that not part of the re- 
organization? 

Mr. Buastey. That is part of the reorganization. 

Mr. Gross. Yes, and that resulted in some increase in employment, 
I take it? 

Mr. Buastey. It did. 

Mr. Gross. Yet we are continually being confronted with new 
legislation to provide help to subsidize industries because they are 
being “‘busted”’ by foreign imports. It makes no sense to me, especially 
in view of the fact that we have a trade extension agreement bill 
before the Congress today, and the move is to further lower tariffs 
on foreign imports of all kinds. It comes back to us in this committee. 

In the matter of employment it comes back to the Congress as a 
whole, and we are asked to take up the slack because of the damage 
done from foreign imports. I don’t know how we will ever cope with 
this situation, whether there is enough money or whether there ever 
will be enough money in the till to take care of situations of that kind. 

How much has employment been increased under the re- 
organization? 

Mr. Beastey. Since April of 1956 there has been a total increase 
of 872. 

Mr. Gross. In what? 

Mr. Brastey. In the combined areas of fish and wildlife, including 
commercial fisheries, sport fisheries, and wildlife. 

Mr. Gross. Is that since the reorganization bill was passed? 
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Mr. Brastey. April of 1956 preceded the passage of the act by a few 
months. I believe that became law in October. 

Mr. Gross. How many? 

Mr. Beastey. 872, but that is not the result completely of the 
legislation authorizing the reorganization, Congressman Gross. It is 
due to expansion in programs. More fish hatcheries have been built 
and placed into operation. Additional refuges have been established 
and additional refuges have been improved, so it would not be ap- 
propriate to consider that the entire increase is the result of the 
reorganization. 

Mr. Gross. Would you have any method of determining what the 
increase has been because of the reorganization?’ 

Mr. Brastey. We have attempted to determine that. The 
total number is not very great. I think it is around 50 or 60. 

Mr. Gross. I know there was a compromise worked out on that 
subject. 

Mr. Beasuey. That is right, due to the concern of the substantive 
legislative committee that they did not contemplate reorganization 
would result in additional positions identified as a result of that 
legislation. 

Mr. Gross. I believe that is all at this time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth? 

Mr. Becxworrtu. I have no questions. 

Mr. Davis. I have been going over this analysis of your supergrades 
already in effect and those for which you are asking, Mr. Beasley. 
It appears that of your present supergrades, 60 percent, a little better 
than 60 percent, are political appointments in schedule C. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Brastey. I have not determined the percentage, but a large 
number of them are outside of the merit system. 

Mr. Davis. Schedule C is what is generally known as political 
appointments. Then I see in your 39 additional supergrades for 
which you are asking, 33 percent of them would be political appoint- 
ments. That is a tremendously large percentage of political appoint- 
ments. 

We have just had a request from the Defense Department and they 
have analyzed their requested positions. Theirs runs about 10 
percent in schedule C. What is the reason that in your Department 
you are using and want to continue to use such a large percentage of 
schedule C positions in these supergrades? 

Mr. Brastey. First let me say, Mr. Chairman, with respect to the 
supergrades we now have, they are assigned for the most part to the 
heads of bureaus or the assistant heads of bureaus, and with 1 or 2 
exceptions, all of those positions are in the so-called schedule C cate- 
gory. 

With respect to the additional positions which would be placed in 
supergrades, if there is an increase in the number that are to be 
placed in that grade, 17 of these positions are really being put into a 
higher grade, and they should be removed from the percentage that 
you used on the additional supergrades that would be outside of the 
merit system. There are not too many of them. 

Mr. Davis. It seems to me as though there are too many of them. 
You and I differ on that. 

Mr. Beastey. Perhaps I used the wrong term, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corserr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Beasley 
whether there are requests from the Department pending in the classi- 
fied pay bill which is presently in conference between the House and 
Senate. Are there requests for supergrades in that bill? 

Mr. Brastry. There are no supergrades identified specifically for 
the Interior Department. There is an authorization to increase the 
number that are to be placed in supergrades throughout the entire 
Government. How many the Interior Department would be able 
to secure in the event that becomes law I would not be able to say. 

There is also in the bill as passed by the Senate authority in the 
Department to place 10 scientific and engineering positions in salaries 
above the grade GS-15. 

Mr. Corsett. I have been inclined to support some of that increase, 
and I think I am in a rather small minority. I wonder if the witness 
could give me any arguments to use as to why some of these super- 
grades are urgently needed? How could I argue that these should 
be passed now rather than wait for separate legislation and longer 
consideration? Granted there is a need and granted there is a 
desirability—could the gentleman tell me any reason for urgency? 

Mr. Brastey. The strongest argument in support of more super- 
grades, in my opinion, lies not in the need to retain people now in 
top positions in the Government, but to provide an opportunity for 
people serving in lower grades in Government who some day will be 
of executive caliber. 

If they are denied an opportunity to be placed at a salary level in 
the event they meet all of the stringent requirements for an executive, 
they are inclined to leave the Government at an early age before 
they reach an impasse in their careers. 

In summary, I think the strongest justification for more supergrades 
in the Government is to permit the development of these promising 
individuals so that they will be the future management executives 
of the Federal Government and avoid what has obviously been a 
serious deficiency in the past of the selection of people who do not 
meet all of the requirements. 

Mr. Corsett. I think we take that argument for granted. Believe 
me, I am asking for some help. I am up against some pretty tough 
conferees here. Some of them will take the position very firmly, and 
very sincerely, that the need for these supergrades should be care- 
fully studied; there is no reason for any haste; that we could elimi- 
nate the bulk of the requests from the bill, and if there is no urgency 
perhaps that argument will prevail. 

Are there important jobs left unfilled? Are there any assignments 
to the Department which cannot be carried out properly, or anything 
of that sort? 

Mr. Brastey. I do not feel I can make an argument strong enough 
to be convincing in that regard, Congressman. It certainly can be 
argued, but how far and how effective I think it is subject to differences 
of opinion. 
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Mr. Corsetr. Can you think of any way in which the Department 
would be handicapped if it did not have an immediate increase, an 
increase in the next few months, in supergrades? 

Mr. Brasuey. I am unable to see any serious consequences of it 
other than the fact that it would again be an expression by the Con- 
gress that there is little to hope for in the way of improvement in the 
supergrade situation, assuming that there is a need for more super- 

ades. 
re. Corsett. Have you had any loss of scientists or geologists 
which is at all notable? 

Mr. Brasuey. Yes, sir; we have had loss of some, but fortunately 
there have been just as many, if not more, to reject offers at the higher 
salaries because primarily of their desire to work in an atmosphere 
where they get personal satisfaction out of doing something for the 
general welfare of the people of the United States. 

Mr. Davis. Would you give us the names of those you have lost, 
in answer to Mr. Corbett’s question? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir; 1 will. I do not have them with me, but I 
will be very happy to do that. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Would you do that, along with the grades of th« 
people? 

Mr. Davis. Would you include that in the request? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows:) 


TaBLe 4.—Report of separations from shortage category! positions, March 1957 
through February 1958, employees in private industry and teaching after separa- 
tion 


| | 
Grade GS-5 5 | | as-9|as-10|as-11| GS-14 | GS-15 |Total 





Social-sciences 
group, GS-100-0- - 

Biological-sciences 
group, GS-400-0 - - 

Engineering group, 
GS-800-0 : 

Legal and kindred 
group, GS-900-0 - - 

Fine and applied 
arts group, GS- 
a iinsceode ; 

Business and indus- 
try group, GS8- 
1100 


Physical-sciences 
group, GS-1300-0. 
Mathematics and 
statistics group, 
GS-1500- 0 
Mechanic group, 
GS-1600-0 
Education groups, | | 
GS-1700-0 2 | sal 23 
Inspection groups, | 
GS-1900-0 | 4 | | | 12 

















82} 17| i048) 76 | | 47] 19] 362 


























| 


1 We have considered shortage category occupations to be those in which we have experienced difficulty in 
recruiting and retaining qualified eon in sufficient numbets to carry on the work of the Department. 
Other Federal and non-Federal employers typically have also experienced similar difficulties. The mini- 
a = rates for qualified employees in these occupations have generally been raised to the top step of 

e grade, 


NOoTE.—41 of these are in teaching positions. 
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Tas_e 5.—Representative table showing separated employees of Geological Survey and 
Bureau of Mines showing grade and basic salary in their Government positions and 


range of salary received in private industry 


3 employees 


6 employees... 


Number of employees separated 


11 employees... 


10 employees_. 


19 employees... > 
12 employees_............-- 


7 employees__- 
2 employees__. 


| Grade | 


Salary range 


$3, 670-$4, 480 | 


4, 225— 5, 335 
5, 440- 6, 250 
6, 390- 7, 465 
7, 570- 8" 645 


8, 950-10, 085 | 
10, 320-11, 395 | 
11, 610-12, 690 | 


Salary received 
in private 
industry 


$5, 400-$7, 200 
5, 400— 8, 600 
5, 720— 7, 500 
, 500-12, 000 
, 800-15, 000 
2, 000- -25, 000 
2, 2, 000-30, 000 


1 And stock. 





Mr. Corsetrr. Another matter in which [ am in disagreement with 
the honorable chairman. As I look through some of these schedule (¢ 
jobs, Office of Minerals Mobilization, Bureau of Indian Affairs, South- 
eastern Power Administrator, and so on, could those appointments 
possibly be political? Are they not more properly described as policy- 
determining positions? 

Mr. Brastey. I am glad you asked that question because I was 
going to request that the chairman permit me to go back and elaborate 
on that. 

While these jobs are placed in the schedule C category, many of 
them are filled by career employees. They are employees who have 
had years of experience in the Government, and the tendency in the 
Department today, that is the result of the action taken in filling 
positions in sc hedule C, we find frequently that a career employee is 
selected. 

Mr. Davis. He loses his career status. He can be bumped out at 
any time that the Executive wants to bump him out, can he not? 

Mr. Brastey. That is true, but we also have a policy in the Depart- 
ment that when a career employee is considered for a position in sched- 
ule C, and the Department is anxious to have him in there because of 
his qualifications and capacity, we grant him reemployment rights in 
the career service at a grade and salary equivalent to that he had at 
the time he transferred to the schedule C authority. 

Mr. Davis. If you have a vacancy, but you do not hold a vacancy 
there for him, do you? 

Mr. Brastey. No, sir; we do not hold a vacancy, 
the opportunity— 

Mr. Davis. You would place him in a supergrade position, would 
you not? 

Mr. Brastey. | don’t see how we can do that. We try to restore 
him to a grade level he held prior to that time. There is no considera- 
tion whatever that an attempt should be made to place him in a 
supergrade position. Many of these people in schedule C were career 
employees before the position was placed in schedule ¢ 

| would like to state that when the Department placed positions in 
schedule C— 

Mr. Davis. How are you going to put him back where he was when 
you have already filled his position? 


and it is subject to 
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Mr. Brastry. We do not put him back where he was. It is subject 
to our ability to find an opening for him that will—— 

Mr. Davis. Which is pretty uncertain. 

Mr. Brastey. There is an element of uncertainty to it. 

Mr. Davis. Unless you have a lot of excess baggage in there which 
you can just shuffle around at will. 

Mr. Beastey. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman, that it is a difficult 
situation, but I think it is also important that if you do have a career 
employee who can meet the requirements of the job that he certainly 
should be considered rather than the selection of someone who does not 
possess all of the qualifications that this particular individual might 
possess. 

Mr. Davis. It seems to me you have too many in schedule C or 
you have something that needs to be done there to get the matter on 
a more solid and firm foundation. 

Mr. Corsett. I want to conclude here, Mr. Chairman. Another 
member of our committee, other than the chairman, has taken a 
rather hostile attitude toward the number of schedule C jobs. 

Mr. Davis. Not hostile; a cautious one. 

Mr. Corsert. I excluded you. I am referring to the gentleman 
from Michigan, who feels there might be some patronage considera- 
tions in this matter of schedule C jobs. I am sure there is, and I 
would almost hope for some more because I feel that this adminis- 
tration has been extremely handicapped by the fact that it has not 
had enough people of its own belief and dedication to its own programs 
to properly administer many of the departments and agencies of the 
Government, I just did not want the record to show that we were all 
of us opposed to schedule C jobs, and that some of us did believe that 
the administration, whether it is Republican or Democrat, when it 
receives a mandate from the people to carry out a certain series of 
programs should be allowed to equip itself with people who are com- 
pletely loyal to that program and subject to hiring and firing. 

I submit that if in the event the public, in its lack of wisdom, should 
change the administration in 1960, that the other party ought to be 
permitted to supplant enough top-level people so that there is no 
doubt that its policies are being honestly administered. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Cunningham? 

Mr. CunninGHam. These are positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 as 
of May 31, 1958. What are the totals of those positions? 

Mr. Beasiey. In grade 18? 

Mr. CunninGuam. I was going to take them all but we will start 
with 18. I see nine there. Would you have any figures which would 
indicate how many of these grade 18 jobs existed in the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1955, or in some period in 1955? 

Mr. Brastry. There have been only 2 grade 18’s added to this list 
in the last 2 years, and 1 is the Director of the National Park Service 
who was in a grade 17 prior to that change, and the other one is the 
Administrator of the Southeastern Power Administration. That was 
an authority contained in the appropriation act. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Two increases, then? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CunninGcHam. I imagine the total makes no difference, but 
would you know how many increases there were in grade 17 in that 
same period? 


26169—58—_—12 
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Mr. Brastey. Four. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. Would you identify those? 

Mr. Brastey. One is the Associate Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, which was approved within the last few months. A 
second one is the Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. The last two on that list, the Director of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife and the Director of the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries were grades authorized in the Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. Were all of those additions, the 2 in 18 and the 
4 in 17, existing positions or new positions? 

Mr. Brastey. Existing positions with the exception of the last two. 
The Fish and Wildlife Service was reorganized under the act of 1956 
to provide that there shall be 2 separate bureaus, 1 being the Bureau 
of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife and the other the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, so we have 2 bureau heads where prior to that time 
there was only 1. Therefore it might be said there is only 1 position 
on this list which was not in existence 2 years ago. 

Mr. CunnineHaM. How many in grade 16? 

Mr. Brastey. I am unable to arrive at an accurate figure on that, 
sir. If you would permit, I would be very glad to provide that for 
the record. 

(The information follows:) 


The number of grade GS-16 positions added to our rolls since July 1, 1955, is 19. 


Mr. CunnincHaM. Getting back to GS-18, there are 9 supergrade 
ositions. Do you know how long there have been nine? Have there 
es any newly created positions in the last 3 or 4 years in grade 18? 
Mr. Brasuey. Yes. All of these positions were in grade 18 from 
the time that the supergrades were authorized in the 1949 act with 
the exception of 2 which were added due to the Defense Production 
Act and the Director of the National Parks Service, Commissioner of 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Office of the Secretary, and the Administrator of the Southeastern 
Power Administration, so 4 of those 9 have been added since the 
original allocation under the 1949 act. 

Mr. CunnincuHaM. Do you know the dates on which they were 
added? 

Mr. Brasuey. I could not give you an accurate date without 
checking the records. ; 

Mr. Cunnineuam. If my information is correct, and I am sorry 
I did not get here to hear your statement, the positions recommended 
for Public Law 313, is it correct that you do not have any 313’s now? 

Mr. Brastey. We do not. 

Mr. CunnincHaAM. You are asking for 20 Public Law 313’s. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CunNINGHAM. My question is this: With regard to these 
20 Public Law 313’s you are requesting, I wanted to know whether 
you presently have titles in the service and job classifications to 
support this, or are they new positions, or positions being filled by a 
lower grade? 

Mr. Brasiey. They are not new positions. It is our plan in dis- 
tributing the 20, should authority be granted, to select those who are 
now engaged in scientific work or in a nonadministrative or executive 
capacity. 
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Mr. Davis. What grades are they in now? 

Mr. Brastey. Some will be in grade 15 and some grade 14. 

Mr. Davis. No. 13’s? 

Mr. Brastey. I do not believe there is a single 13. 

Mr. CunniInGHAM. If these are granted and approved it is planned 
you would fill these positions from present 14’s and 15’s? 

Mr. Buasuey. Yes. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. It would be promotion in salary rather than 
change in title? 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. If I may be permitted to make an ob- 
servation: 

I think it is extremely important because frequently, in order not 
to lose the services of an outstanding scientist or engineer, he is pro- 
moted to an administrative position which generally carries a higher 
classification in order to reward him with higher earning capacity. 
Frequently that is a serious mistake because a person in an admini- 
strative capacity, if he is a scientist or engineer, is not able to apply 
his talents in his field because he is engaged in handling administrative 
matters. 

If this authority is granted I think the achievements would be 
much greater. 

Mr. CunninGcuamM. That is all I have. 

Mr. Gross. I note you would elevate the Governor of American 
Samoa from a GS-16 to 18. 

Mr. Brastey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Why? 

Mr. Brastey. All of the governors of the Territories and possessions 
are by statutory authorization at a salary of $19,000. The Governor 
of American Samoa was not included in the executive pay bill and 
grade 16 is the highest classification we have been able to obtain 
because of the numerical limitation. It certainly appears to be proper 
to consider him at a higher salary level than he is now drawing, and 
even at grade 18 he would be receiving a salary less than governors 
who have similar assignments. 

Mr. Gross. What are his added duties? Is it only because the 
rest of them are paid that much? In other words, it is to keep up 
with the Joneses? 

Mr. Brasuey. No, sir; it is not that at all. It is our very firm 
belief that he is not adequately compensated for the assignment 
that he now has. 

Mr. Gross. Why do you say that? 

Mr. Brasuey. He is the Governor of an area which has the same 
demands upon a person’s ability to administer the governmental 
affairs of a group of people as the Governor of any other Territory or 
possession. 

Mr. Davis. What does the Governor of Iowa make? Do you 
know? 

Mr. Gross. $12,500 a year. How many people are there in 
American Samoa? 

Mr. Bras.ey. My offhand guess would be about 12,000 or 15,000 


people. 

Mr. Gross. Is Samoa considered to be a hardship post? 

Mr. Beastey. I have never been there and I would not be able to 
speak from personal observation, but I do know that it has tremendous 
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responsibilities because of the low economic status of the people and 
the problems associated with the welfare of the group, which are 
quite extensive. 

Mr. Gross. There are other people who are in underdeveloped 
countries of the world, are there not? I do not understand that 
argument. Is Samoa ridden with poverty? I do not quite under- 
stand why the Governor should be paid $19,000 a year. 

Mr. Beas.tey. We are not urging that he be paid $19,000. 

Mr. Gross. You say the other governors are. You apparently 
think he ought to be brought up to the level of the other governors, 
wherever they might be. 

Mr. Brastey. My answer would be this: Congress having deter- 
mined that the governors of the other Territories and possessions 
should receive $19,000, it would appear that the Governor of American 
Samoa is entitled to a salary in excess of that he now draws as grade 16. 

As you know, there is a differential for hardship paid to Federal 
employees in Territories and possessions. Generally it is 25 percent. 

Mr. Gross. Is that paid to him? 

Mr. Brasuey. It is not paid to this Governor. 

Mr. Gross. I just can’t go along with this keep-up-with-the-Joneses 
business. I think the pay should be commensurate with the work. 

Mr. Brastey. I fully agree with that statement. 

Mr. CunnincHAM. You have a good point, but if you have a group 
of people that Congress hes determined should receive a certain 
amount of money, it does seem unfair that another person having 
equal responsibility should not receive the same consideration. If you 
object to the amount of money we should correct it in the Congress. 

Mr. Gross. I do not know that we need to compound previous 
mistakes by making another one, either. I do not understand why 
these governors should be paid $19,000 a year to administer popula- 
tions of 15,000 or 20,000. 

Mr. Davis. It is probably connected with the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Gross. Who was the governor of some Territory who was in- 
volved in a bill before the House not long ago? 

Mr. Brastey. A relief bill? 

Mr. Gross. No. It might have been in the nature of a relief bill. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beasley, in your statement you said that we should 
recruit from the outside ‘and Yetain top talent in the Government, 
Of course, | think that is a good objective, but these supergrades in 
the main and in general have not been fille d from outside of govern- 
ment but they have been promoted from within. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Brastey. That is substantially correct. 

Mr. Davis. As to retaining people in the Government, is it not a 
fact that the turnover in the Federal Government’s top jobs is not 
as great as it is in private industry? 

Mr. Beasuey. I have no way of expressing a view on that. I do 
know that business is Just as much concerned about this problem as 
we are because I have discussed it with a number of people, and their 
ge ey is pirating of their own employees by some other business. 

Davis. We had the Commerce Department up here last week 
and: the ‘y stated that their turnover was less than 10 percent, whic h 
is less than normal turnover in private industry in top jobs. 
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Do you know whether that is in keeping with your experience in 
the Department? 

Mr. Beasuey. Our turnover rate is not so serious that we need to 
be greatly concerned about it. Any time you lose an able employee, 
of course, you have lost a great deal. 

Again I would like to emphasize that by reason of the fact you will 
always lose some good men, we need to have the incentive of those who 
demonstrate capacity of developing into top leaders, understanding 
the opportunity when there is an opening, and that they will receive 
an appointment at a salary level that is in recognition of their ability 
to discharge the functions of the job. 

Insofar as turnover is concerned, we conducted a study of a 12- 
month period, from March 1957 through February of 1958, on certain 
separations. Out of 1,000 separations, 321 went to private industry. 
That is about 32 percent, 198 transferred to other Government 
agencies. 

Mr. Davis. Over what period of time was that? 

Mr. Brastry. March of 1957 through February of 1958, a 1-year 
period. 

Mr. Davis. A turnover of how many? 

Mr. Brastey. We made a case study of 1,000 separations. This 
does not include all of the separations, but of the 1,000 we did take at 
random—— 

Mr. Davis. In what grades were they? 

Mr. Brasury. This is in the shortage category. 

Mr. Davis. What grades were they in? 

Mr. Beastey. They were in all grades. The best indication of 
that is the age of this group. In the same shortage category, out of 
1,272 employees, 230 were 18 to 26 years of age; 477 were 27 to 36 
vears of age. 

Mr. Davis. That is the usual pattern, is it not? They are in the 
lower grades and have had very little service? 

Mr. Beastry. That is right. I think the reason many of them 
leave is because after their experience in the Government, and having 
reached this age, they recognize that by remaining in the Government 
they cannot reasonably expect that the higher grades will be available 
to them because of numerical limitation. Certainly a person who has 
any ambition, if he is going to make a move, that is the time to make it, 
when he is at that age bracket when his availability would be attrac- 
tive to some other employer. 

Mr. Davis. We have been closely pursuing that, and our infor- 
mation has been that the turnover in Federal employment is not as 
great as it is in private industry in that particular area. 

I would like you to furnish us some further information about that. 
Give us the grades in which these employees were, and also, insofar as 
it is possible, I would like to find out whether or not these employees 
left the Federal Government to go into the employ of defense contrac- 
tors. (See table 5, p. 172, covering part of this question.) 

Mr. Brasuey. To the extent that our records reveal that infor- 
mation I would be very happy to supply it. 


(The information follows:) 


We do not have available information as to whether the firms in private industry 
to which these employees went were defense contractors. 
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Mr. Davis. Further questions? 

Mr. Gross. How about automobiles for these supergrade em- 
ployees? Do they have them available out of a pool? How far up 
do they go before they are furnished transportation by the Govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Brastey. Most of these supergrades are for the employees in 
Washington, and by statute only the Secretary of the Interior, or 
the head of an agency, is authorized to have for his use an automobile 
between the place of business and his home, 

There is no restriction on the availability of an automobile for offi- 
cial use once the person reaches the office. 

I do not have the number of automobiles we have available to the 

eople in the supergrade category, but it would be a very small num- 
co Congressman Gross, for the reason that we discourage it because 
of the cost involved. Taxicabs on a reimbursement basis is much 
more reasonable. 

Mr. Gross. I wondered how far up the ladder one had to be 

Mr. Beastry. We have only two automobiles that are in the owner- 
ship of the Department, and they are both for use by the Secretary. 
The Under Secretary makes use of it when one of them is not in use 
by the Secretary whenever he has need for it. 

Mr. Gross. You do not have to advertise, do you, to get candidates 
for the Governor of American Samoa? 

Mr. Buastey. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Gross. At grade 16? 

Mr. Beastey. There are always candidates for any position of that 
nature. Whether or not they are qualified is another question. 

Mr. Gross. I would like very much at some time to get around to 
the qualifications of some of the people in some of the agencies of 
Government who are being sepolated to some of these supergrade 
jobs. I have seen a few of them, and not necessarily in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Mr. Brastey. That is extremely important, Congressman. 

Mr. Gross. I think we have some evidence before this subcommittee 
that certainly some of them show no qualifications for the jobs which 
they hold. 

Is there any way in which, if you were granted more supergrades, 
that you could cut down some of the personnel you have in the 
Department in order to take up the increased payroll expenditure for 
this purpose? 

Mr. Brastey. I think arriving at the minimum number of employees 
used in carrying out Government operations is dependent to a great 
extent upon the qualifications of the people in the responsible jobs. I 
do not believe it is feasible to demonstrate through a statement how 
effective that might be, but it has been my own personal observation 
that an able executive is as much concerned with the number of people 
he has carrying out his operation as he is with any other aspect of 
the operation. 

Mr. Gross. If we increase pay and start this supergrade business, 
there are many people holding supergrade jobs who are supposed to 
promote more efficiency in Government, and if there is efficiency some 
economy should flow from it. Yet we find the agencies, departments, 
and bureaus of Government increasing their personnel all the time. 
It doesn’t add up right. If this is to provide more efficiency, then 
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something should come from it by way of economy. We cannot go 
on running deficits in this country without one thing happening, 
and there will be one devil of a bustup sooner or later. I think you 
are fully cognizant of it. You have been in business for a long time. 

Mr. Burastey. Congressman, we are struggling with it all the time 
and we are not at all satisfied because we cannot show better results. 

Mr. Gross. One last question. If you do not get these supergrades, 
the administration of the Department of the Interior will not be 
seriously impaired, will it? 

Mr. Brastey. It depends on your interpretation of what you mean 
by seriously impaired. Certainly the Department will continue to 
operate. It will continue to be effective, and it will continue to 
advance the purposes for which it was created. 

The only serious aspect of it would be the long-term results of not 
being able to have the caliber of individuals that are so badly needed 
to be in these responsible positions. 

Mr. Gross. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Beasley, for the information 
which you and your associates have given us. 

We will now adjourn until 10 tomorrow morning, at which time we 
will have representatives from the Justice Department. 

The committee stands adjourned. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned until 10 a. m., June 11, 1958.) 
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House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Post OrricE AND Crvit SBRVICE, 
" Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 215, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the 
subcommittee), presiding. 
Mr. Davis. The subcommittee is glad to have as a witness this 
morning our able colleague, Hon. Lee Metcalf from Montana. 
Judge, it is a pleasure to have you before our subcommittee. You 
may proceed in your own way and make whatever statement you see 
fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Mercatr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a prepared statement I would like to read. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

Mr. Mercatr. I appreciate this opportunity to testify on behalf 
of additional supergrades for top Federal supervisory and management 
employees. I speak also for the rest of Montana’s congressional 
delegation. Senator Murray, Senator Mansfield, and Congressman 
Anderson have gone over my statement and asked that I associate 
them with my remarks. 

We are particularly concerned with the agency which is of greatest 
importance to the economy of Montana and with which we work most 
directly—the Forest Service. I represent one of the largest congres- 
sional districts in the United States in point of national forest area. 
More than half of Montana’s First District is in national forests. 
My district spans the headwaters of the Missouri River, and through 
it flow important tributary streams of the Columbia River. What we 
do with the national forests in western Montana will be felt from New 
Orleans, La., to Astoria, Oreg. 

Mr. Davis. What we do with our forests has its effect all over the 
United States. If some of the countries which are desert lands today 
had preserved their forests at a time when they could have, they 
would not be desert lands today. 

Mr. Mercatr. I think we are talking the same language, Judge. 

In addition to 17 million acres of land in Montana, the Forest 
Service administers more than 170 million acres of forest and rangeland 
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in 40 States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. By law, this land is to be 
managed for the benefit of all our people. It involves resources of 
timber, water, minerals, wildlife, forage, and recreation. Our capital 
investment in these resources, managed by the Forest Service, and 
the improvements needed to operate them, is estimated at more than 
$7 billion. 

Again last year, Forest Service operations made a profit for the 
taxpayers who own this land. In 1957, private loggers and sawmill 
companies cut some 7 billion board-feet of timber in our national 
forests, where almost 4 million head of livestock grazed. Receipts 
from the national forests last year totaled almost $115 million. Oper- 
ating expenditures amounted to $64 million, and depreciation on 
roads and trails and other improvements was estimated at about 
$18.5 million. 

So the returns from good management of our national forests last 
year exceeded operating costs and depreciation by more than $32 
million. Ten percent of these returns went to the counties in which 
the forests are located for roads and schools. 

In addition, the Forest Service was responsible for the expenditure 
of more than $23 million for cooperation with the States and private 
landowners in forestry work. There is no way to estimate the 
millions of dollars of benefits realized from this program. 

Also, the Forest Service research program involved almost $11 
million last year. 

In addition, Forest Service employees directed orderly use on the 
149 national forests by some 60 million people who visited the forests 
last year for hunting, fishing, and other recreation. As you know, 
recreation is becoming increasingly important in our national forests, 
this use alone having increased by 200 percent in the past 10 years. 

The 10,000 permanent and 13,000 temporary seasonal Forest 
Service employees build roads, fight fires, sell timber, kill insects and 
disease, conduct research, supervise recreation, grazing, and mining, 
and plant trees. 

In this country we pay for production by top management, except 
in the Federal Government. The Forest Service is one example. 

The solvent-profitmaking Forest Service is headed by a Chief and 
six assistants. By law, the Chief Forester is limited to a salary of 
$17,500 a year; his assistants to between $13,000 and $14,000. 

I know these men. They are foresters, with degrees in forestry. 
All have had long and varied experience in all fields of forest manage- 
ment and use. All have come up the ladder of experience to their 
present positions. All are devoted to their job of managing our 
national forest enterprise. All could command higher salaries out- 
side of Government. 

The job they are doing merits substantial raises in Government. 
Our Chief Forester should be raised at least to $19,000 a year as 
——_ of this public corporation, with assets of more than $7 

illion. His vice presidents, the assistant chiefs, merit supergrade 
designation, at least GS-17, and preferably GS-18. 

They are underpaid today, and their work and their responsibility 
are increasing as the demands upon our national forests increase. 

Mr. Davis. Judge, we appreciate very much having your state- 
ment and the information which you have given us. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Metcalf? 
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Mr. Gross. Are these people leaving the Service? 

Mr. Mertcaur. Some of them are leaving in some of the lesser 
grades in Montana. I do not see why the Chief Forester and some of 
his assistants are not leaving the Service, except that they are dedi- 
cated to the public service. 

I know of pulp mills in western Montana, I know of logging opera- 
tions that would hire every one of them at higher salaries than they 
get now. They turn to them for advice and consultation on logging 
practice and Ty « their local logging operations as a result of 
consultation with these men. 

Mr. Gross. What is the turnover? 

Mr. Mercaur. You have other witnesses coming along. I am just 
appearing here of my own volition to urge that this most important 


agency in my part of the country be recognized for its ability and the 
important job it is doing for the whole Nation. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Congressman Metcalf. 

The next witness is Hon. Leon H. Gavin of the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gavin, it is a great pleasure to have you with us this morning. 
We appreciate any information you can give us on this subject. 


STATEMENT OF HON. LEON H. GAVIN, REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. Gavin. Chairman Davis and members of your distinguished 
committee, you are all familiar with my longtime interest in the 
national forests of America and in the people to whom we in the 
Congress entrust their management and use. 

While the national forests have been providing timber, minerals, 
forage and livestock, water, and wildlife for many years, they are 
rapidly becoming the outdoor recreation playground for millions of 
Americans. 

Much of the great Allegheny National Forest in Pennsylvania is in 
my district. Its contributions to the economic well-being of my State 
are tremendous in dollars and man-hours of employment. And of 
tremendous consequence is the impact of some 50 million Americans 
living within 300 miles of the forest who are just a few hours away 
from the forest’s recreational areas. 

I am glad that your committee is now considering the need for 
legislation to provide more supergrade jobs for our top-management 
men in Government. I hope that you will specifically consider the 
Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture when such legislation 
is presented to the Congress. 

he Forest Service is a multi-million-dollar enterprise. It is a 
solvent business that affects some 40 States, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. 
It returns millions to the Treasury and to our States. Private 
industry is involved in harvesting the products of our national forests. 
Last year over $115 million were realized from the sale of timber and 
other resources from our forests. The estimated market value of that 
national forest enterprise is between 5 and 10 billion dollars. We in 
the Congress appreciate the magnitude and importance of such enter- 
prises in private enterprise. We should not overlook one for which 
we have a definite responsibility. 
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Seven men make up the top management of this gigantic business 
in which every citizen in America is a stockholder. _ a men and 
the thousands of employees who carry on the forestry work are 
dedicated, sincere, and trustworthy individuals. 

Public Law 854 of the 84th Congress limits the Forest Service 
Chief’s salary at $17,500. There are only six assistant chiefs on his 
staff to manage the affairs of this nationwide public business. Two 
are paid $14,190 in the GS-17 grade, and three are in the GS-16 
grade with salaries of only $12,900, while the sixth is only a GS-15. 

There are other agencies in the Department of Agriculture that 
have 1 GS-18 grade, from 1 to 3 persons in GS-17, and as many as 
2 to 11 people in the GS-16 grades, as compared with the 5 Forest 
Service administrators in GS-17 and GS-16 that I have mentioned 
above. The FBI has 37 such supergrade positions, and a total of 
75 have been authorized in the pay-raise legislation just passed by 
the Congress. 

My hope is, Mr. Chairman, that your committee will make specific 
provisions in any proposed legislation for a realistic and equitable 
schedule of salaries for the top management in the Forest Service. 
All six assistant chiefs should be in grades GS-17 and GS-18. The 
Chief certainly deserves consideration for a salary of at least $19,000 
per year. 

We expect and we are getting efficient management from our 
Forest Service officials. In fact, it is one agency of the Federal 
Government that each year turns in an excellent accounting of its 
work. These accounts in detail can be reviewed in the annual reports 
put out by the Chief Forester. In turn, we in the Congress can 
recognize the excellent performance of these men by establishing a 
salary schedule which will more nearly compensate them for their 
significant accomplishments. In this, the 50th anniversary of the 
beginning of the conservation movement in our country, your com- 
mittee can perform a distinguished service in recognizing the Forest 
Service akon as men of outstanding merit in our Government 
service. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have this statement from the dis- 
tinguished and able gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Are there any questions of Mr. Gavin? If not, thank you very 
much. 

_ Mr. Gavin. Thank you for permitting me to come here this morn- 
ing. 

Mr. Davis. We have on the schedule also Congressman Clifford 
G. McIntire. 

Mr. MclIntire, we are pleased to have you with us this morning, 
and will be glad to receive whatever information you have to present. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE, REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Mr. McIntire. Mr. Chairman, my membership on the Forests and 
Conservation and Credit Subcommittees of the House Committee 
on Agriculture prompts me to have a fundamental interest in the 
efficient operations of the Forest Service and the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. I would therefore like to call this committee’s attention 
to the importance of upgrading certain positions in these agencies. 
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FOREST SERVICE 


I have endeavored to keep in close contact with the work of the 
United States Forest Service of the Department of Agriculture, and 
on occasion I have visited the timber sales and other work projects 
on both the eastern and western national forests. I have watched 
the many and varied activities on the White Mountain National 
Forest, part of which is in Maine. In all of these observations, I 
have been amazed at the complexity of the Forest Service work and 
the huge monetary values involved. 

This agency handles over 30,000 new timber-sale contracts each 
year, and some 60,000 special-use permits for water development, 
summer homes, and other uses are processed. Over 60 million visitors 
who come to the national forests for recreation, hunting, and camping 
each year must be handled safely and efficiently. 

More than 200,000 miles of roads and trails are maintained, with 
new roads being built each year. In addition, the forests must be 
protected from fire, insects, and disease in order that timber needed 
for future generations can grow and develop. 

The recently published report of the Forest Service on timber 
resources for America’s future shows that about 20 percent of the 
total timber supply needed for the future will have to come from our 
national forests. This report, of which I believe every Member of 
Congress has a summary edition, shows also many of the other 
activities which the Forest Service must handle to assure an ample 
supply of timber for our Nation’s future needs. 

Mr. Chairman, the Chief of the Forest Service, who is now paid 
$17,500 per year under limiting provisions of Public Law 854 of the 
84th Congress, is the manager of this $7 billion national-forest resource 
enterprise. Having seen many of the vast forested areas and the 
priceless stands of timber, I can readily visualize the true values 
involved. Not only timber, but also water, forage, recreation, and 
fish and game are other values of considerable magnitude. 

Operating income from the national forests each year exceeds 
operating costs and depreciation on improvements by some $32 
million. This is based on the 1957 income of over $115 million from 
sales of timber, forage, and other resources. In addition, the Forest 
Service is held responsible by the Congress for expenditures in forest 
research and cooperative programs with the States totaling some $34 
million. Huge benefits to the States, private industry, and all our 
citizens result from these activities. 

Six assistant chiefs help the Chief Forester run this gigantic non- 
political Federal agency. And here is a significant fact which will 
interest this committee: Three of these men are GS—16’s with a salary 
around $13,000 per year, 2 are GS—17’s with slightly over $14,000 per 
year, and | is only a grade GS-15. 

These top Forest Service executives are men of ability, competence, 
and integrity. They are career men who recognize their responsibil- 
ities and the public trust placed in them. 

Their training embraces technical forestry, engineering, range 
management, public administration, economics, and other sciences. 
These men have come up the ladder of experience, and they are quali- 
fied as top administrators in the jobs they now hold. 
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Deans of several of the Nation’s forestry schools are paid more than 
the Chief of the Forest Service. Professors and associate professors 
of forestry at several forestry schools earn more than the top staff of 
the Forest Service. By any measure of comparison, the top manage- 
ment in a comparable-sized private corporation receive salaries far in 
excess of the salaries paid the top seven men in the Forest Service. 

There are about 12,000 year-long personnel in the Forest Service, 
with about 5,000 of these being professional persons. Some 25,000 
persons are employed in the peak periods of activity during fire 
season and when construction projects are in full swing. 

In terms of people employed, supervised, and directed, the top 
staff of the Forest Service have greater and more varied responsibili- 
ties than the executives in many of our large industries. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I believe that 
because of the size, complexity, and values involved, the Forest 
Service should be provided with sufficient supergrade positions to 
recognize the responsibilities involved. I recommend that the Chief's 
salary be increased in any proposed legislation to at least $19,000, 
and that the six assistant chiefs be raised to the supergrades GS-17 
and GS-18. These recommended increases are not large compared 
to their present classifications. Certainly they are small compared 
to the values, workload, and responsibilities involved. 

This committee, Mr. Chairman, can contribute materially to the 
overall administration of our national forests by including in any 
proposed legislation a provision for more equitable salary grades in 
the Forest Service. 


FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Chairman, the Farm Credit Administration supervises, 
examines, and coordinates the activities of the nationwide cooperative 
farm-credit system. The Governor, under the general supervision 
and direction of the Federal Farm Credit Board, is responsible for 
the execution of the laws creating the powers, functions, and duties of 
the Farm Credit Administration. There are in the Farm Credit 
Administration three credit services—land bank, short-term, and 
cooperative bank—which supervise and coordinate the activities of 
the respective banks and associations in the 12 farm-credit districts 
into which the United States is divided. The cooperative bank 
service also supervises the central bank for cooperatives. Each of 
these services is in charge of a director serving directly under the 
Governor. Each of these directors is also a deputy governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

In each of the 12 farm credit districts there is a Federal land bank, 
Federal intermediate credit bank, and a bank for cooperatives. Each 
of the districts has a farm credit board, the members of which are 
ex officio directors of each of the three banks in the district. The 
district banks have their own officers elected by their respective 
boards of directors. 

The farm-credit system has three coordinated credit programs. The 
Federal land banks provide farmers with long-term credit on farm 
real estate through approximately 900 national farm loan associations. 
The Federal intermediate credit banks supervise 497 production credit 
associations which make short-term loans to farmers. The produc- 
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tion credit associations are financed by the intermediate credit banks 
by direct loans and by discounting their agricultural paper with the 
banks. The intermediate credit banks also make loans to and dis- 
count paper for approximately 90 other financing institutions making 
short-term loans to farmers. The banks for cooperatives make loans 
to farmers’ cooperative marketing, purchasing, and service cooper- 
atives throughout the country. 

The expenses of the Farm Credit Administration are not paid from 
funds appropriated out of money in the United States Treasury, In- 
stead, these expenses are paid by assessments against the supervised 
banks and associations. 

The duties of the director of the cooperative bank service and the 
director of the land-bank service were formerly vested in the cooper- 
ative bank commissioner and the land-bank commissioner, respec- 
tively. The duties of the director of short-term credit service were 
formerly vested in the production credit commissioner and the inter- 
mediate credit commissioner. These commissioner positions were 
established by law at a salary of $10,000 per annum, which was the 
same salary then provided for the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration. The commissioner positions were abolished by section 7 (a) 
of the Farm Credit Act of 1953. 

The positions of directors of the credit services were established and 
filled by the Governor under authority of section 5 of the Farm Credit 
Act of 1953. These positions were at that time allocated to GS-16 
($12,900 to $13,760) and the salary for the Governor was fixed by 
law at $17,500. The salary of the Governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration is now $21,000 per annum, as provided in section 104 
(a) of the Federal Executive Pay Act of 1956. The Farm Credit 
Administration is the only agency for which $21,000 is established as 
the salary of the agency head that does not have provision elsewhere 
in the Executive Pay Act for salaries of one or more subordinate 
positions. 

It is my belief that in order to provide an appropriate relationship 
between the salary of the Governor and the salaries of the three deputy 
governors who are also directors of the credit services and in order to 
attract qualified men to these positions, each of these officials should 
be allocated to grade GS-18. ‘The responsibilities of these positions 
have increased under new: programs authorized by the Farm Credit 
Act of 1955 and the Farm Credit Act of 1956. The banks for coopera- 
tives and the Federal intermediate credit banks (merged with the 
production credit corporations on January 1, 1957) have now inaugu- 
rated programs for the repayment of all Government capital in these 
banks over a reasonable period of years. 

Mr. Chairman, the need for sound and effective leadership in the 
supervision of these banks is particularly important for the years 
ahead. Because of this, I urge this committee to effect such upward 
adjustments in salary grades as will hold men who have the qualifica- 
tions required to do a good job. 

Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I deeply appreciate 
having the opportunity of presenting my testimony to this committee. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. McIntire. 

Was there anything further you wanted to add? 

Mr. McIntire. Yes, Mr. Chairman, there is just one thing I 
would like to add that is not a part of my prepared statement, in 
relation to the volume of business of the Farm Credit Administration. 
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I might say that my statement is directed to the areas of the Forest 
Service and the Farm Credit Administration. I am a member of 
the two subcommittees of the House Committee on Agriculture 
dealing with those areas. Because of my interest in those areas as 
well as other areas, I have limited my statement to those two areas. 

I did want the record to show, because it is not in my statement, 
that in relation to the volume of business of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, as of June 30, 1957, the Federal land bank had $2,042 
million of assets, with loans outstanding of $1,868 million. The 
production credit associations which are a part of the farm credit 
system had loans for that same year of $1,600 million, involving 
275,000 farmers. The Federal intermediate credits bank for their 
fiscal year closing June 30, 1957, sold debentures in the amount of 
$1,200 million. 

I was interested also to add that the bank for cooperatives, which 
is a part of this same general area of agricultural credit, loaned in 
that same fiscal year $584 million. 

I was interested to add that as far as the Federal intermediate 
credit bank is concerned, in the 34 years of existence of that unit, 
they have handled $29 billion of credit, and their losses in that period 
were one thirty-sixth of 1 percent. I was interested that those 
figures be in the record in order that the committee would have an 
opportunity to look at the volume of business involved in relation to 
the grades which are under discussion in the statement which I am 
happy to submit. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very kindly. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. McIntire. 


Our next witness is Congressman Charles Porter, of Oregon. 
Mr. Porter, we shall be pleased to receive the statement you have 
to offer us at this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Porter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. My statement concerns 
the need for supergrade positions in the Forest Service. 

1. Compression of positions would be relieved and a way would be 
open for promotion and adjustment throughout the service: The Chief 
Forester now receives $17,500 under the terms of Public Law 854, 84th 
Congress. Of the 6 assistant chiefs, 2 are GS-17, 3 are GS-16, and 
1is GS-15. The top fieldmen of the Forest Service—regional foresters 
and research directors—are all GS-15. The assistant regional for- 
esters and experiment station division chiefs are mostly GS—14; some 
are still GS-13. Of the supervisors of the individual national forests, 
about three-fourths are at GS-13, the remainder at GS-12. None is 
at GS-14. The job compression continues correspondingly in lower 

ades. There is no opportunity for real relief until the ceiling is 
ifted by raising the Chief Forester to $19,000, and all assistant chiefs 
to GS-17 and GS-18. This would open the way for regional foresters 
and directors to be placed in GS-16 with corresponding promotions 
to follow in lower grades. 

2. Scope and complexity of Forest Service work justifies higher 
grades for Chief and assistant chiefs: The Forest Service has three 
main responsibilities: (2) Administering 148 national forests and most 
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of the title III, Bankhead-Jones lands occurring in 41 States, Puerto 
Rico, and Alaska; (b) forest research conducted in all 48 States by 
9 regional forest and range experiment stations, a national forest 
products laboratory, and field programs in Alaska, Puerto Rico, and 
Hawaii; and (c) the Federal share of cooperative private-State- 
Federal programs in forest management, tree planting, and forest 
protection. 

The Forest Service administers in trust for the people of the United 
States about 1 out of every 11 acres in the entire country. The Forest 
Service executes about 30,000 new timber-sale contracts a year, about 
20,000 livestock permits, nearly 60,000 special permits for summer 
homes, resorts, water developments, etc., and accommodates over 
60 million recreation visitors. The Forest Service maintains nearly 
200,000 miles of roads, fights 13,000 forest fires, and is the largest 
single owner and manager of the Nation’s timber resources. In the 
future, about 20 percent of the Nation’s timber supply will need to 
come from lands administered by the Forest Service. The Forest 
Service cooperates with over 40 States in protecting some 400 million 
acres of non-Federal land from fire, producing between half a billion 
and a billion nursery trees each year, and in providing technical 
assistance to nearly 50,000 woodland owners and small ‘alll sarevaibea, 

The Forest Service exceeds the $100 million mark, both in terms of 
annual expenditures and in revenues to the Federal Treasury, largely 
from the sale of timber, which has reached record highs in recent years. 
The Forest Service manages Government property—land, resources, 
and improvements—having an estimated market value of $7 billion. 

3. An adequate number of supergrades is necessary to maintain 
career attractiveness in the Forest Service: The Forest Service is one 
of the most respected nonpolitical Federal career agencies. It employs 
about 12,000 personnel year long, of which about 5,000 are in the pro- 
fessional categories. The most common professions represented in the 
Forest Service are forestry, engineering, range management, public 
administration, accounting, economics, chemistry, and other physical 
scientists. Forest Service employment rises to about 25,000 in peak 
periods such as the summer fire and construction season. 

Top executive positions of the Forest Service must be sufficiently 
high to attract competent young men to the Service, with them seeing 
career and advancement opportunities and rates of compensation 
somewhat commensurate with the responsibilities shouldered. If top 
positions of the Forest Service do not pay reasonable salaries, the 
caliber of Forest Service personnel will decline. In time the Forest 
Service will deteriorate and will no longer be able to discharge its 
duties as the people and the Congress have long been accustomed to 
expect. 

4. An adequate number of supergrade positions is necessary as a 
matter of equity and also to compete with top non-Federal forestry 
positions and top positions in other agencies of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

For example, the directors of California’s departments of nat*iral 
resources and fish and game are each paid substantially more than 
the Chief of the Forest Service. The deans of several leading forestry 
schools are paid as much or more than the Chief of the Forest Service. 
Numerous industrial foresters are paid $20,000 annually or more. 
Leading professors and associate professors of forestry cannot be at- 
26169—58——13 
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tracted to the Forest Service even in grade GS-14 because of salary 
differentials. 

The president and executive vice presidents of corporations having 
responsibilities comparable to the Forest Service in terms of scope of 
operations, capital investment, expenditures, income, numbers of per- 
sonnel, numbers of offices, geographic dispersal of operations, or almost 
any other yardstick of comparison could reasonably expect to receive 
salaries of $35,000 to $50,000 a year or more. 

It is recognized that public service, and particulary the Federal 
Government, does not pay salaries competitive to private industry 
in top-level positions. But the disparity seems too great when it is 
realized that the Chief of the Forest Service receives $17,500 per year 
and the assistant chiefs range from $13,000 to $14,000. 

Other agencies of the Federal Government and even of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture fare better than the Forest Service with respect 
to both present supergrade positions and plans for the future. The 
FBI has 37 supergrade positions, and the number is raised to 75 in this 
year’s Classified Pay Act. Four bureaus of the Department of 
Agriculture—the Agricultural Marketing Service, the Agricultural 
Research Service, Commodity Stabilization Service, and the Foreign 
Agricultural Service—average at the present time about 2 GS-18 
positions as compared to none in the Forest Service, about 3 GS-17’s 
as compared to 2 in the Forest Service, and about 11 GS~—16’s as 
compared to 3 in the Forest Service. It is expected that er 
agencies in the near future may average about 3 GS—18’s, 4 GS-17 
and GS-16’s. The Forest Service should at least be up to ‘the aver he 
of the other leading agencies of the Department of Agriculture, which 
among departments is well known for its conservative personnel 
policies. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Porter, for your presentation on the 
subject of this legislation. 

The next witness will be Hon. Ralph Roberts, Administrative 
Assistant Secretary of the Department of Agriculture. We are very 
glad to have you with us as a witness. I presume you will present 
your associates who are with you. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, I will, Mr. Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF RALPH S. ROBERTS, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSIST- 
ANT SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE, ACCOMPANIED BY DR. 
B. T. SHAW, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 
SERVICE; 0. V. WELLS, ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL MAR- 
KETING SERVICE; G. M. JEMISON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF 
(RESEARCH), FOREST SERVICE; ERNEST C. BETTS, JR., DIRECTOR 
OF PERSONNEL; AND JOSEPH P. FINDLAY, CHIEF, PROGRAMS 
AND STANDARDS DIVISION, ALL OF THE DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


First I want to say that this is a welcome opportunity on our part 
to appear before this committee and to explain to you our needs, as 
we see them, for both supergrade and Public Law 313 positions. 

On my right is a man I am sure you know, Dr. Byron Shaw, the 
Administrator of Research at the Department of Agriculture; on his 
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right is Mr. O. V. Wells, the Administrator of Marketing Service; 
on his right is Mr. George Jemison, who is Deputy Assistant Chief of 
the Forest Service for Research. On my left is Mr. Ernest Betts, 
Director of Personnel for the Department; on his left is Mr. Joseph 
Findlay, a member of Mr. Betts’ staff. 

We appreciate the interest, Mr. Chairman, that has been shown by 
this committee, as expressed in a recent exchange of correspondence 
with the Department on this subject. We believe that these hearings 
will serve a very important purpose in providing an opportunity for a 
full discussion of the problems we have in staffing key management 
and research positions. Basically, these relate to the competitive pay 
situation and our efforts to recruit and retain top caliber personnel for 
the administration of operating and research programs. 

Present numerical limitations in the Classification Act on the so- 
called supergrades frequently result in inequitable pay treatment in 
instances where key-level positions of essentially similar responsibili- 
ties must be treated differently because of inadequate supergrade 
authorities available for allocation by the Civil Service Commission. 
Retention and recruitment problems also continue to hamper the 
Department in its diverse and complex research and other programs 
because of the lack of authority to compensate key personnel 
adequately. 

The programs which this Department administers range in scope 
from the most technical and scientific disciplines to general agriculture. 
We are engaged in the complex field of price supports and the balanc- 
ing of produc tion and marketing in line with demand. 

The magnitude of the responsibilities assumed by the employees 
of the Department and the relationship of their salaries can best be 
pictured by comparison with responsibilities and executive salaries 
in private industry. The Commodity Credit Corporation, the 
corporate agency through which the Department finances its price 
support and related programs, at December 31, 1956, had assets of 
$8.3 billion, a value larger than the assets of any 1 of the 5 largest 
industrial corporations in the United States. CCC’s assets at that 
date also exceeded the assets of 4 of the 5 largest commercial banks 
(exceeded only by Bank of America, $10 billion) and exceeded those 
of 4 of the 5 largest utilities (exceeded only by A. T. & T., $16.2 
billion). 

The Corporation’s executive staff is engaged in policymaking 
activities related to loans, acquisition of commodities, management 
of inventories, sales programs involving foreign currencies and barter, 
and other transactions which equal or surpass in complexity and 
involvement situations encountered in the business world. Yet, 
with the exception of the president and executive vice president 
(who receive $21,000 and $20,000 per annum in their respective 
capacities as Under Secretary of the Department and Administrator 
of CSS) all other executive officers of CCC receive $16,060 or less a 
year in salary. Their counterparts on the staff of any of the industrial 
corporations, banks, or utilities mentioned obviously receive salaries 
and other benefits far in excess of the sums paid the responsible execu- 
tives of the Department’s Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Problems in American agriculture are not only domestic, but are 
worldwide and involve international relations of an economic and 
political nature. The Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
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ance Act of 1954 has made a major contribution in the attainment of 
an all time high in total United States agricultural exports in 1957 of 
$4.7 billion. The Department has requested extension of the act to 
June 30, 1959, and the Senate has passed a bill authorizing sales for 
export at the rate of $1.5 billion for each of the next 2 fiscal years. 

The work of the agricultural attachés stationed at 51 posts covering 
100 countries has been a significant factor in expanding foreign markets 
and virtually doubling agricultural exports during the past 4 years. 

Nearly every American home is touched daily by activities involving 
the Department of Agriculture. Management of our Nation’s soil, 
water, and forest resources present managerial problems that are 
probably not encountered in any other public organization. The 
basic program development phases of the Great Plains conservation 
program have been completed. The program is now in operation. 
This program will help farmers and ranchers in the Great Plains area 
to accelerate the installation of conservation measures and the making 
of land-use adjustments needed for more stabilized agriculture in 
that important producing region. 

In the watershed protection program, almost 900 project applica- 
tions on hand as of June 1, 1958, indicate the extent of public interest 
in watershed development and protective measures. Under Public 
Law 566 alone, work plans for 42 watersheds had been approved for 
works of improvement by the end of fiscal year 1957. An additional 
60 are expected to be approved during this fiscal year. Local spon- 
soring organizations will proceed with the installation of structural 
and land treatment measures in these projects, with technical and 
financial assistance made available by the Department. It is esti- 
mated that an additional 108 projects will be approved for installation 
of works of improvement during fiscal year 1959. 

Significant progress has been made in the protection, management, 
and development of the national forests. National forest timber 
harvest has doubled in the past 8 years to a 7 billion board-feet 
annual cut. These public forests are also being used more intensively 
for recreation, wildlife, water, and other uses, at an average increased 
rate of 5 to 10 percent annually. Cooperative Federal-State-private 
programs in protection, management, and reforestation have also 
been substantially increased in recent years. 

Agricultural credit, crop insurance, production and marketing 
controls, and agricultural statistics are some of the major operating 
areas of the Department that require an unusually high degree of 
competency. In the field of agricultural credit, the dollar value of 
loans made by the Farmers’ Home Administration in 1957 totaled $356 
million and was greater than in any previous fiscal year. While the 
value of loans is expected to decline in the present fiscal year to about 
$329 million, action by the Congress this year in authorizing increases 
in the several loan programs will result in yoo value of loans rising 
to an estimated $396 million in fiscal year 1959. In 1957, principal 
and interest payments in these loan vedere amounted to about 
$295 million and are expected to increase to about $300 million and 
$308 million in 1958 and 1959, respectively. 

In the crop insurance program, the value of insurance coverage 
increased from $252 million to $334 million between crop years 1957 
and 1958. Premium income, now approximately $17 million, is 
expected to reach $24.1 million in the fiscal year 1959. It is esti- 
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mated that the Corporation will have a surplus of about $5.5 million 
in the fiscal year 1958. Under the present crop outlook, it is expected 
to be considerably higher next year. 

In the regulatory aspects of marketing activities, the new mandatory 
poultry inspection program, directed by the Congress in August 1957, 
will exert a very material impact on one operation,. Under that act, 
this program must be fully operative by January 1, 1959. Based on 
currently available information, the number of plants requiring full 
inspection service by that date is estimated to more than double. 
A total of 350 plants were under inspection on a voluntary basis on 
January 1, 1958. 

Many other examples of increased Department activity could be 
cited to illustrate significant program expansion authorized by the 
Congress, which has necessarily resulted in greater burdens of re- 
sponsibility on the executive and management officials of the Depart- 
ment. The Department must have its key executive and operating 
positions staffed with officials whose ability and competence assure 
full effectiveness in serving public needs. 

Department research activities have increased greatly in the last 
5 years under appropriation increases which have almost doubled the 
amount of funds available for various phases of agricultural research. 
Such activities include fundamental, applied, and developmental 
research relating to the production, marketing, and utilization of 
agricultural products. Research is directed, in general, toward reduc- 
ing the hazards of agricultural production, improving the yield and 
quality of agricultural products, lowering the costs of production and 
marketing, and increasing utilization. 

This involves highly intensified and complicated research work on 
animals, plants, and insects; natural resources (forest, soil, and water); 
economic factors governing production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of agricultural commodities and the development of new and 
improved uses of agricultural products. In order to plan, direct, 
conduct, and provide leadership for these various research programs, 
the Department must have the services of outstanding research people 
who are trained and experienced in a wide variety of agricultural, 
economic, biological, physical, and related sciences. 

With the increasing competition for outstanding research and exec- 
utive personnel among Federal agencies, private industry, and other 
public institutions, the Department, without adequate authority, is 
in a serious disadvantageous position. A few examples of the situa- 
tion confronting the Department may be of somewhat interest to the 
committee. 

In a single agency, two top officials have resigned this month to 
accept industrial offers substantially in excess of their present Depart- 
ment salary. 

I might interrupt this, Mr. Chairman, to say that we could furnish 
the names and titles of those positions for the committee if you wish 
them. We felt it might be embarrassing either to the individuals or 
to the companies to which they went if we made it a public record. 

Mr. Davis. We would like to have the names furnished to the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. Roserts. We shall be glad to supply them. 

Both have served 15 years or more in the Federal service and have 
acquired a level of competence in international agriculture, the loss 
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of which creates a serious problem. Two longtime career employees 
in grades GS-14 and GS-15, occupying key positions in marketing 
research, have resigned recently to accept offers from a trade asso- 
ciation in one case and a prominent west coast university in the other. 

Mr. Davis. Will you supply us those names, too? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes; we will do that on all of these, Mr. Chairman. 

A highly skilled mathematical statistician employed in our sta- 
tistical research activity left recently to accept an offer from a large 
and well-known corporation far in excess of his GS-14 salary. One 
of our outstanding pathologists has accepted employment with a large 
tobacco company at a salary reported in excess of $15,000. A hy- 
draulic engineer recently joined a State water-survey commission at 
$15,000. One of our leading agronomists and director of crop re- 
search recently accepted a position as associate director for agricul- 
ture of the Rockefeller Foundation at a salary far in excess of any- 
thing we can pay. An outstanding agricultural economist engaged in 
production economics research resigned to accept a position with a 
prominent eastern university at $15,000. A high-caliber botanist re- 
signed for a $15,000 position with an industrial research organization. 
And a leading soil physicist joined a private research foundation at 
$14,000. 

(The names of the individuals referred to above were submitted 
to the subcommittee and are retained in the official committee files. 
Of the 11 key personnel who have resigned recently for better paying 
jobs, 6 were in the Agricultural Research Service, 3 in Agricultural 
Marketing Service, and 2 in Foreign Agricultural Service. Gradewise 
there were 2 GS-12, 2 GS-13, 3 GS-14, 1 GS-15, 2 GS-16, and 1 
GS-17.) 

Mr. Roserts. While the foregoing summarizes retention problems 
facing the Department, similar difficulties are encountered in efforts 
to recruit from the outside for some of our top level positions. An 
intensive effort has been made during the past year to fill a GS—15 
position on the insured-mortgage program in our farm-loan agency. 
Numerous contacts were made with the American Banking Associa- 
tion and banks in five principal cities to find a man with sufficient 
knowledge of investments and capacity to negotiate effectively with 
top-level executives in the banking and investment field to assure full 
development of this essential financing program. All of such con- 
tacts have been unsuccessful due to the salary we have been able to 
offer. In another case, a GS-16 offer was made to a dean of agricul- 
ture and experiment-station director of a prominent western land- 
grant institution who ultimately declined the offer for salary reasons, 

In recent attempts to meet staffing needs for the new mandatory 
poultry-inspection program at the deputy-director level, a GS-15 offer 
was made to the director of agriculture in a Midwestern State and 
was turned down also for salary reasons. In the utilization-research 
program now getting under way under Public Law 480, a department 
head of a large midwestern university declined a GS-15 offer of pro- 
gram director, even though the salary offered was at the top of the 
grade plus a $3,000 overseas living allowance. This man had previ- 
ously directed one of our utilization-research laboratories. The head 
of the home-economics department of a large western land-grant insti- 
tution has declined a GS-15 position as associate director of home 
economics research because of inadequate salary. A GS-15 position 
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as director of animal disease and parasite research was offered to three 
well-qualified persons outside the Department. One was dean of a 
college of veterinary medicine at a prominent eastern land-grant uni- 
versity. One was head of the department of veterinary science at a 
large midwestern university, and the third was a top staff member of 
a well-known private research foundation. All three turned down 
our offer because of inadequate salary. 

Many other instances of recruitment and retention problems similar 
to the ones heretofore mentioned could be cited. In addition to those 
who have left, numerous members of the Department’s scientific and 
executive staff have received and some are considering lucrative offers 
from the outside. 

In considering this problem, it might be helpful to the committee 
to explain briefly the nature and diversity of the Department’s research 
programs: 

Farm and utilization research embraces fundamental, applied, and 
developmental work in the physical and biological sciences designed 
to maintain productive capacity of agriculture to meet population 
growth; to increase agricultural efficiency and production quality; to 
advance the competitive position of agriculture in the industrial mar- 
ket; and to develop new crops and industrial uses of agricultural com- 
modities in improving the economic position of American agriculture 
generally. Such research covers complex studies involving highly 
developed research skills in plant and animal pathology, physiology, 
genetics, and other plant and animal science disciplines; research in 
human nutrition and home economics to provide basic scientific i in- 
formation in food nutrition, textiles, and family economics involving 
special skills in chemistry and human nutrition; and basic research in 
these fields to advance frontiers in scientific knowledge for more effec- 
tive pursuit of applied and developmental research. 

Marketing research relates to the marketing and distribution of 
agricultural commodities. It provides for the measurement and 
protection of the quality of agricultural products passing through 
the marketing and distribution system, with emphasis on the physio- 
logical, biochemic al, pathological, and entomological problems en- 
countered. It also includes engineering research related to trans- 
portation, wholesaling, retailing, handling, and marketing facilities 
planning. These research programs require highly developed skills 
in the physical and biological science disciplines “and engineering. 

Forestry and forest-products research covers fundamental, applied, 
and developmental research in forestry and range problems, and utili- 
zation and marketing of forest products. The research program em- 
braces improvement of forest, range, and watershed management, in- 
volving research skills in plant ec ology, physics, genetics, soils hydrol- 
ogy, and so forth, in developing efficient and systematic use of forest 
and watershed resources; protection of forest, range, and watershed 

resources against fire, diseases, and insects inv olving highly developed 

research skills in physics, chemistry, and engineering; research on the 
characteristics of wood, new processes and equipment, and develop- 
ment of new products and uses for wood. 

We have included in an attachment to this statement more specific 
information on the research functions and examples of the kinds of 
positions which would be considered in utilizing additional authority 
if it is granted, particularly under Public Law 313. 
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In considering the Department’s total problem of additional need 
for supergrade positions and authority for more adequate compensa- 
tion of research personnel, a very careful review has been made in 
arriving at our estimate of total needs. 

Presently, the Department has allocated to it a total of 98 super- 
grade positions. In February 1958, after very careful review by the 
Secretary and his policy staff, we recommended that an additional 
61 supergrade positions be allocated to provide adequately for appro- 
priate salary alinement and recognition of the program and manage- 
ment responsibilities in the Department. 

At the present time the Department of Agriculture has no authority 
for the sliesiinn of positions under Public Law 313. We do have 
authority to allocate five positions on a somewhat comparable basis 
under the legislation which authorized the establishment of the Plum 
Island Animal Disease Laboratory. However, because of the legisla- 
tive history, these have been interpreted to be available only for work 
on the foot-and-mouth disease and related diseases of animals. 

In our review of other areas of research and development work in 
the Department we are convinced that there is a need for Public Law 
313 authority for a minimum of 41 positions. S. 734, which is pending 
final approval, provides authority for only five such positions. 

For research work, the flexible authority contained in Public Law 
313 has a considerable advantage over the supergrade authority 
contained in the Classification Act, since consideration can be given 
to the special skills and competence of the individual research worker 
in addition to the duties and responsibilities of his position. The very 
nature of research dictates the importance of individual competence 
and achievement as factors to be considered as well as the responsi- 
bilities of the position itself. Under the Public Law 313 type of 
authority it is possible to recognize and adequately compensate the 
individual in terms of all of these factors. 

While our present evaluation shows need for 41 such positions, it is 
essential that authority granted be in sufficiently broad terms to meet 
new circumstances that will inevitably develop as staff changes occur. 

Mr. Chairman, we have here and will turn over to the clerk of the 
committee for the study of the members of the committee and the 
staff, two lists: one, of the supergrade positions which we propose, the 
61 positions. These lists will identify the positions specifically and 
will provide a description of the duties and responsibilities of each. 
The second list includes the 41 positions under Public Law 313, with 
similar supporting data. On the Public Law 313 positions, partic- 
ularly, I want to emphasize the importance, however, of considering 
the list as subject to some flexibility to meet changing staff conditions 
and other circumstances. 

We would be glad also to furnish to the committee at the same time 
a list of the present supergrade positions which we have in the Depart- 
ment. It will give you the titles and the salaries of each position. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have that with you this morning? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes, we have it with us and will turn it over to you 
now. 

We appreciate the opportunity to discuss these needs with the 
committee. We shall be glad to provide the committee or its staff 
not only with these lists, but any other additional information the 
committee may wish to consider. 
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Mr. Chairman, I should remind the committee that insofar as the 
Farm Credit Administration is concerned, by the Farm Credit Act of 
1953, it was separated from the Department of Agriculture so that 
the figures that I have presented in my statement do not include the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

You mentioned in your statement that you were having difficulty 
with retention and recruitment problems. What problems are you 
having in recruiting personnel, Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Roserts. I think I gave some illustrations, Mr. Chairman, 
of our difficulty in recruiting in the areas we are considering: namely, 
the upper grades of the Classification Act and the supergrades. I 
would like to call on Mr. Betts, our Director of Personnel, who can 
furnish you some figures on separation and turnover. 

Mr. Davis. You mentioned one loan officer you had been trying 
to find for a position which you had not been able to fill. Did you 
mention any others in your statement? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes, I gave about half a dozen examples, Mr. Chair- 
man. There are about 8 or 10 examples. We will give you some 
more detailed information as well for the committee’s use. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Roberts, you say that— 

In the utilization research program now getting under way under Public Law 
480, a department head of a large midwestern university declined a GS-15 offer 
of program director, even though the salary offered was at the top of the grade, 
plus a $3,000 overseas living allowance. 

Where was he being sent? 

Mr. Roserts. He was going to be established in Europe, in Rome, 
Italy. That is a program that has been developed, using foreign 
currencies generated under Public Law 480. 

Mr. Gross. Yes, I know what 480 is, all right. 

Mr. Roserts. It is starting out at about the level of $5 million this 
coming fiscal year. Expenses would be met, primarily, from foreign 
currencies. 

Mr. Davis. Did you fill the position that this man turned down 
with someone else? 

Mr. Roserts. I would like to ask Dr. Shaw to respond to that 
question. I do not think the position is filled as yet. 

Dr. SHaw. We have not been able to find a person we could recruit 
for that position. We are currently thinking of assigning one of our 
current employees to the job. 

Mr. Davis. What is the salary offered? 

Mr. Suaw. The salary was a grade 15. 

Mr. Betts. $11,610 base salary. 

Mr. Davis. Plus the $3,000 overseas living allowance. 

Mr. Berts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Mr. Chairman, let us get away from the basis. 
I would like to know what the salary is, if they know, counting every- 
thing, counting it all, including overseas allowance and any raise that 
has been gotten here recently. 

Mr. Roserts. It is $15,690, Mr. Beckworth. If the present classi- 
fication grade rates of S. 734 are approved, it will be increased. 

Mr. Becxwortu. By what? 
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Mr. Rozerts. About $1,280. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Add that up, will you? 

Mr. Roxperts. That would be $16,970. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Does that have anything to do, Mr. Chairman, 
with any allowances that you get over there? 

Mr. Roserts. The $3,000 includes the allowances he would get for 
living abroad. 

Mr. Becxworrtn. Is that $16,970? 

Mr. Roserts. $16,970. 

Mr. Becxwortn. That is right at $17,000. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Mr. Chairman, would you permit me to ask 2 
or 3 questions more? 

Mr. Davis. Go right ahead, yes. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Would there be anything wrong, if you have not 
already done it, in getting in touch with the Civil Service Commission 
and making known throughout this country that that job exists? 

Mr. Roserts. Not at all, Mr. Beckworth. And I would be glad 
to have Dr. Shaw speak to that. 

Mr. Becxworrn. What would be the mechanics of that? Is there 
anything that would prevent you from getting in touch with the 
Civil Service Commission and telling them to go to every section of 
this country to make known that that job existed? 

Mr. Roserrrts. No, there is nothing to prevent us from doing it. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Would you tind doing it? Would you do it? 

Mr. Roserts. No; we would not mind at all. 

Mr. Beckwortx. You would not? 

Mr. Roserts. I am not sure that we have not worked exhaustively 
through the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Becxwortn. Certainly. 

Mr. Gross. Well, have you done it? 

Mr. Rozserts. Dr. Shaw, could you answer that? 

Dr. SHaw. No; we have not done it. The reason is that the pro- 
gram overseas must of necessity be closely related to the program we 
are conducting in this country. We do not want to have duplication 
of efforts between the work done over there and the work we are doing 
in our own laboratories, and we felt we needed someone who was famil- 
iar with the work that we were engaged in in the United States. 

For that reason, we have looked among people who have been at 
one time or another employed in our organization or who have been 
closely associated with us in cooperative projects. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have a career aepdapenent program to upgrade 
and promote from within, in your Department? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir; and as I said earlier, we are currently giving 
consideration to assigning one of our own employees. That employee 
does have a grade 15, and that is as high as we are able to go. That 
is the highest position we would be able to offer. 

Mr. Davis. How long has this position been open? 

Dr. Suaw. Approximately 6 months. 

Mr. Davis. And you do not have anyone in your own organization 
you could promote to that position? 

Dr. SHaw. We thought we could obtain people who we considered 
= _— qualified, and we tried that first but have been unsuc- 
cessful. 
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Mr. Davis. Just where did you look to get someone for the position? 

Dr. SHaw. The one that Mr. Roberts referred to was head of the 
department of food technology at the University of Illinois, and we 
had considered people in similar positions in commercial companies 
like in the refrigerated food industry. But we were requiring a com- 
petence there that did relate itself to being acquainted with the work 
we are doing in this country. 

Mr. Davis. And what are the duties involved in this job? 

Dr. SHaw. We will be expecting to let the contracts and grants with 
research institutions in foreign countries to help us develop new uses 
for our agricultural commodities, new industrial uses for our agri- 
cultural commodities. 

Mr. Davis. In Italy? 

Dr. Suaw. It is contemplated that we will have work in England, 
Italy, Israel, Spain, France, possibly in Finland, and we may have 
some later in Japan. 

Mr. Davis. Are you planning to send a man of this type to each one 
of those countries? 

Dr. Suaw. No. We expect to have a staff of about three people. 

Mr. Davis. Where will they be located? 

Dr. SHaw. Probably in Rome, Italy. 

Mr. Gross. You are going to teach those people how to refrigerate 
food products? Is that it? 

Dr. Suaw. We are going to get the research workers over there 
engaged in research on trying to develop new uses out of our agricul- 
tural commodities. In other words, take the case of cereals, where 
we have a large surplus. We are going to try to have them analyze 
and characterize the starch and other components of cereals with the 
possibility of moving those into such markets as plastics and other 
areas, 

Mr. Davis. What is the advantage of sending them to Italy to 
live? Why can’t they do it here? 

Dr. SuHaw. The program that we have is one that is financed out of 
the Public Law 480 funds, and the funds must be spent in the foreign 
countries. We are enabled in this way to get the talent that is 
available in these foreign countries to help us working out our problems. 

Mr. Roserts. The location of these men, Mr. Chairman, in Rome 
will have two advantages: It will reduce travel costs and it will 
enable us to use foreign currencies, in parts, rather than dollars. 

Mr. Davis. If you did not have any foreign-aid money over there, 
of course, there would be no reason whatever to send them over 
there. Is that correct? 

Mr. Roserts. This program would not exist if we did not have 
these foreign currencies under Public Law 480. 

Mr. Davis. What it really boils down to is just that you are trying 
to find some way to spend the money. Is that not right? 

Mr. Roserts. No. We feel definitely that this is a very excellent 
use of foreign currencies to carry on research programs which will 
produce, we hope, results of benefit to us here and which, if they were 
conducted here, would require dollars. 

Mr. Davis. We were on the subject of the difficulties you were 
having in recruiting people. If you get somebody to take this 
position, will he be paid in Italian money or will he be paid in American 
money? 
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Dr. Suaw. His salary itself will be paid in American money, but 
all of hig travel and other expenses will be paid in local currency. 

Mr. Davis. Then, you will not be using the counterpart funds to 
pay the expenses of the position, will you? 

Dr. Suaw. Not the position itself, but of the work that he is going 
to supervise in all of the European research institutions, the expenses 
will be paid for by the foreign currencies. 

Mr. Davis. You said a moment ago that one of the advantages 
was that you could use these Public Law 480 funds over there and 
would not have to pay him in dollars. It works out now to where 
you will have to pay him in dollars. Is that right? 

Dr. SHaw. We will have about $5 million worth of work financed 
from foreign currencies that this 3-man staff, paid partly in dollars, 
will supervise. 

Mr. Davis, What will the $5 million consist of? 

Dr. Suaw. It will be projects in trying to develop new uses for 
cotton, for cereals, and so forth. 

Mr. Davis. Over there in Italy, through Europe, in Japan, and 
so forth? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Why is it that you cannot do it here just as well or 
maybe better? 

Dr. Suaw. With an expanded effort in this country, we probably 
could do it essentially as well. 

Mr. Davis. You are carrying on research programs here all the 
time, are you not? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. We have four large laboratories doing this 


kind of work, dev eloping new uses for agricultural products in this 
oomirT To expand our work, we have to build additional labora- 
e 


tories because we have our laboratories practically full now. 

Mr. Davis. I do not understand why you need to expand your 
laboratories. Why do you send people over there and pay them in 
American dollars, when you are now carrying on what is supposed to 
be an. extensive program here on this same thing. Are you not just 
duplicating it? 

Dr. Suaw. No, sir. The overall interest of many people in the 
country and certainly the Department here is to expand our utiliza- 
tion research. We are plagued with surplus agricultural products 
now. It seems to be one of our best opportunities to try to find new 
uses, particularly industrial uses, that will move some of these agricul- 
tural commodities into other than food and feed. 

Mr. Davis. I understand that. But what advantage are you 
gaining by sending a team over there to do the same thing that you 
are undertaking to do here? What advantage accrues from that? 

Dr. Saw. Well, the advantage is that we will have many additional 
scientists working in the foreign laboratories that will be doing addi- 
tional work, correlated with the work that we have here, working on 
trying to develop still broadened and further new uses. They will 
not be doing the same things in Europe that we are doing in our 
laboratories, and that is why we have to have someone who is familiar 
with our domestic program, to see that that is true. It will be an 
extension of our program. We would have extended our program in 
the same way in this country. We had the foreign currencies available 
over there. They do have competent scientists, and we felt it was 
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beneficial to this country to use those foreign currencies to accomplish 
part of the work. 

Mr. Gross. Does that mean that through this device of counterpart 
funds you intend to expand the foreign research facilities? 

Dr. Saw. The foreign counterpart funds were available, and we 
have been authorized to use them to expand our research in developing 
new uses for agricultural products. 

Mr. Gross. And expand their research. Is that right? 

Dr. SHaw. It will be their research. It will be the research done 
in their institutions. 

Mr. Gross. But it will be in projects we want to have done on our 
American products, and we will pay for them out of the counterpart 
funds. Is that right? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Except for the salaries, of course, the bulk of the 
expense of the individual will be paid for in American dollars? 

Dr. SHaw. The only American dollars that will be paid are for the 
three-man staff that will supervise the $5 million program. All of the 
research that is going to be done is going to be done in European 
institutions. 

Mr. Gross. Are they not competent enough, do they not have 
competent people over there to carry on their own research? 

Dr. Saw. They will carry on their own research, but we must 
supervise it, and we must choose the projects and decide the program 
that is going to be done, and certainly we would not be agreeable to 
just giving a grant of money to one of those institutions and letting 
them work on anything they wanted. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you a question or two now about this 
effort to recruit the GS-15 position on the insured mortgage program 
in the Farm Loan Agency. 

You said you had a lot of trouble filling that. 

Mr. Roperts. We have, yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know anything about the case of a Mr. Kenyon 
Zahner, who undertook to get a position in the Farm Loan Department 
of the Department of Agriculture, who had had a long experience in 
lending money on farmlands for the Union Central Life Insurance Co.? 

Mr. Roserts. I do not know of the case, no. 

Mr. Davis. Do any of your people know about it? 

Mr. Roserts. No; the Personnel Director does not know, either. 

This particular position, Mr. Chairman, is a position which involves 
negotiations with private investment houses and banks to take over 
the loans under the insured mortgage program of the Farmers’ Home 
Administration, to get private money into this lending field rather 
than use so much money from the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Davis. What particular talents are you looking for in someone 
to fill this position? 

Mr. Berrs. Mr. Chairman, the qualifications that have been set 
up for that position are: A knowledge of investments generally; 
personality, intelligence, aggressiveness so as to be able to make 
top-level executive contacts with the banking investment field; and 
the ability to explain the Farmers’ Home Administration total loan 
program. 

That agency, the Farmers’ Home Administration, made contacts 
with the American Banking Association. It made contacts at the 
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Agricultural Banking Association annual conference, and at the 
Agricultural Commission. It has contacted the Bankers Trust in 
New York, the Harris Trust in Chicago, the Continental Illinois 
Bank in Chicago, the Central National Bank in Des Moines, and the 
Security Trust in Billings, Mont. It has also been in correspondence 
with the secretaries of the various bankers’ associations. They have 
considered all of their State FHA directors for the position, but they 
have been unable to interest any of their State directors in the position 
because of the insufficient difference in pay, and they have been 
unable to interest qualified persons from outside the Government. 

Mr. Davis. What does the position pay? 

Mr. Berts. It is a grade 15. The beginning salary of that grade is 
$11,610. 

Mr. Rozserts. The man who occupied this position some time was 
an officer of a large midwestern bank. He left to take charge of the 
new bank that has opened up out at Seven Corners, Va. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask one more question. 

How long has the position been open? 

Mr. Berts. Since December 1957. 

Mr. Davis. All right, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Why would you go to the FHA, the directors of FHA, 
to look for a man to fill this position? 

Mr. Berts. That was the Farmer’s Home Administration. 

Mr. Gross. Oh, not the Federal Housing Administration? 

Mr. Berts. No. 

Mr. Gross. I was going to say that some Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration appointments are political. 

Mr. Berts. I am sorry. We use “FHA” in Agriculture to mean 
Farmers’ Home Administration. It is very confusing. 

Mr. Becxworts. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Beckxwortn. Did you say the job had been open since Decem- 
ber 1957? 

Mr. Berrts. That is right, about 6 months. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I do not suppose you have called on the Civil 
Service Commission to go out to all parts of the country and make 
known this job’s availability. 

Mr. Berts. No, we have not. 

Mr. Becxwortu. What is your reluctance to do that? 

Mr. Berts. This position is an individually recruited one because 
of the special attributes it is necessary for the individual to have. I 
think that is the primary reason. 

Mr. Roserts. We have no reluctance, however, Mr. Beckworth, 
to notifying the Civil Service Commission on any of these positions. 

Mr. Beckxwortn. I think it would be a good idea. How much 
does the job pay, overall? You talked about the base. 

Mr. Berrs. That is the only thing we have to pay. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Well, how much is it? 

Mr. Berrs. $11,610 per year. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I am talking about overall. 

Mr. Berts. That is all. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Is that the total? 

Mr. Berts. That is the total. 
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Mr. Beckwortu. What with the increase? 

Mr. Berts. He can advance each 18 months about $270, until his 
maximum salary would be $13,970. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Do you think the Civil Service Commission is 
incompetent to pass on that type of job? 

Mr. Berts. No, sir. This, however, is a schedule C job, for which 
the Commission does not recruit. 

Mr. Becxwortu. You do not think the Civil Service Commission 
is incompetent to pass on it. Is that right? 

Mr. Betts. No, sir. 

Mr. Beckworts. Do you think you might obtain any results by 
using them in this instance? 

Mr. Betts. We certainly do work closely with the Civil Service 
Commission, and we will consult with the Civil Service Commission 
in the filling of the job. 

Mr. Beckwortu. With reference to these various jobs, particu- 
larly since you have had 6 months’ difficulty in filling it, I believe it 
would be all right to get in touch with them and ask them to help you. 

Mr. Roserts. We have on occasion, Mr. Beckworth, contacted the 
Civil Service Commission on filling some of these supergrade and 
schedule C jobs. I think in general they feel that they have delegated 
the authority to the agencies to recruit for this purpose. 

Mr. Beckwortu. That is what I was getting at. How many jobs 
like this are there in the Department of Agriculture that have been 
delegated to you, rather than retained by the Civil Service Com- 
mission? As a matter of fact, I wrote you a letter on that 4 or 5 days 
ago, and I have not had an answer to it. 

Mr. Berrts. Authority to recruit for all of the positions in schedules 
C and A—excepted service—has been delegated to the Department. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I am talking about a number. Just answer me 
in numbers or approximation. 

I am asking you this. We have a type of job here, a type that you 
did not use the Civil Service Commission in trying to recruit a person. 
Now I am asking you this question: 

In the Department of Agriculture, in all, how many similar jobs are 
there where you did not attempt to contact the Civil Service Com- 
mission to fill them? I will say again I wrote you on that recently. 

Mr. Berts. I would have to supply that for the record, Mr. 
Beckworth. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Berts. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You mean you have no faint idea? 

Mr. Betts. We have schedule A authority 

Mr. Becxwortu. Let’s get away from the schedule A now. I am 
asking you for a number or an approximation. We have the example. 
The example is before us. 

Mr. Roserts. Of the kind of position, Mr. Beckworth, that we are 
talking about, I would venture to say 

Mr. Becxwortu. I am talking about all. 

Mr. Roserts. Of this example, now, I am talking about of these 
top positions, I would venture to say that there are something over a 


1 Under 8S. 734, recently approved by the Congress, the salary for a GS-15 begins at $12,770 and $13,970 is 
the top of the grade. 
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hundred. In addition—and this is the reason why Mr. Betts was 
hesitating, I suppose—we have the schedule A positions. 

Mr. Becxworts. How many? 

Mr. Roserts. I have no idea. 

Mr. Brerts. There are several thousand of those. 

Mr. Becxwortu. That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Roserts. And then, we have a delegation from the Civil 
Service Commission to set up 

Mr. Davis. What is your schedule A position? 

Mr. Brrts. A schedule A position is one that is filled by other 
than through the competitive process; where it is not feasible to ex- 
amine for that particular job or type of jobs. 

Mr. Davis. I did not want to interrupt you, but just to under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Roserts. Including the attorney positions. 

Mr. Becxwortnu. That is what I am getting at. 

Mr. Roperts. Then I wanted to say, Mr. Beckworth, that we 
have a delegation of authority from the Civil Service Commission 
to set up examining boards really representing the Civil Service 
Commission, but their boards are made up of scientists on the Depart- 
ment rolls, who review the applications of people for these highly 
technical and scientific jobs. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Did you ask the Civil Service Commission or 
the Department for that delegation, or did they say, ‘“‘We can’t do 
this. You take it’? 

Mr. Roserts. I don’t know. 

Mr. Berts. That was back in 1946, when they made a general 
decentralization in their examining procedures. I believe we did not 
ask for a specific delegation. We have no further delegation than 
any other Federal agency. 

Mr. Beckxworts. | know that. But the delegation encompasses 
several thousand; is that not true? 

Mr. Berts. That is right. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Here is my point. 

Do you believe that you might increase your chance to get em- 
ployees—and include attorneys, for example—that are so difficult 
to get, by perhaps going back to the Civil Service Commission and 
saying, ‘You help us a little bit on this’? 

Mr. Berrs. We do occasionally do that on the hard-to-fill, special- 
ized, noncompetitive top jobs. 

Mr. Becxwortn. That is not my question. I am saying, do you 
think it might give you a little bit more latitude and perhaps a little 
bit more ease in the recruitment of people to work for the Government? 

Mr. Berts. I think it would. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Would you explore that some? 

Now, the thing that has puzzled me is, it has developed here, and 
I think the hearing is clear along that line, that you are going out to, 
say, banks, where people no doubt are pretty satisfied with what they 
are doing. If they were not, they would not be at that place. People 
do not stay where they are dissatisfied. You are going to universities 
where people are rather pleased already, no doubt, or they would not 
be there. That kind of man is difficult to get. If a man has gone 
along in a job for a long time, he is pretty reluctant to give it up. 
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It occurs to me that there may be some competent people that do 
not have those good jobs, caused by lots of things, to whom it would 
rather open up the doors, or at least they would know about the jobs, 
if you were to let the Civil Service Commission make the facts known 
throughout this country. 

Mr. Roserrs. We have certainly had no reluctance to carry that 
out, Mr. Beckworth. 

I want to point out that this particular job we are talking about, 
one of banking, is unusual for the Department. In the main, the 
Department’s work is in close cooperation with that of the State 
experiment stations and the land-grant colleges. We have many 
cooperative projects with all of the land-grant colleges throughout 
the country. That is our principal source of recruitment, as a matter 
of fact, either graduates or staff members of the State experiment sta- 
tions or extension services. 

So over the years, we have established a relationship with them 
which causes us to really seek out their advice and assistance, and 
try to get people from their staff in the first instance, because of their 
knowledge of the cooperative work that we are doing. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I believe an examination could be developed that 
would give you a pretty good idea about the competence of a man, 
particularly after you had investigated him as to where he worked 
and otherwise. I believe it would be within the purview of reasonable 
possibility that if they help you-work out an examination, you could 
pretty easily test a man. And I am talking about the very people 
you are making reference to. Of course, you would have the right 
to ask all the questions you wished, or interview them. I may not 
make myself clear. You are going places, it occurs te me, where 
people generally are already well situated, and no wonder you have 
difficulty. You would not expect it otherwise; is that correct or not? 

Mr. Roserts. That is true. But I think I would also like to 
emphasize a point, too, Mr. Beckworth. First of all, we want leaders 
for these top jobs. We want the people who have demonstrated 
leadership in their particular scientific field. In the field of agricul- 
tural research, there are exceptions. But in the main, those people 
are in our land-grant colleges. There are not any large agricultural 
research institutions otherwise in the country. 

Mr. Becxwortn. There are a lot of leaders that do not have 
anything to lead. 

Another thing that comes to my mind is that it could be that one of 
these potential leaders might be interested in just a little less salary 
and then you people would have more time to train him. You could 
fix him up, get him in a position to lead like he should lead. I can 
hardly conceive of a man that has not been in your program at all 
coming in and knowing much about it. Can you? 

Mr. Roserts. No. 


Mr. Beckwortnu. And it could be that if you took him in, say, at a 
grade 14 instead of a grade 15, and said, ““You come in here and work 
with us a couple of years,’’ you would then have a stronger man. 

Mr. Roserts. Mr. Beckworth, I do not want you to leave with the 
impression that we are not doing that also. We are taking them in at 
grade 5 and grade 7 when we can get them out of college. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have a training program in operation? 
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Mr. Roperts. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Davis. Give us a little description of that. 

Mr. Berts. The normal recruitment level for a graduate with a 
bachelor’s degree is in the grade 5. Then, under a “specific training 
agreement for certain types of jobs with some on-the-job direction and 
supervision specially given to him, at the end of 6 months he is 

romoted to a ren « 7. Then the normal ladder of promotion would 
os to a grade 9, perhaps in a year or 2 years. Then, when he would 
assume supervisory responsibilities, he w ould probably g go to a grade 
11. 

We have a very definite promotion-from-within policy. In fact, 
our general Department policy is that we do promote from within 
unless we can find someone who is better qualified from the outside. 

Mr. Davis. In these positions we have been discussing this morning, 
you did not have anyone in your organization you could promote 
up to these jobs? 

Mr. Berrs. That is right. 

Mr. Roserts. We felt we would like to get someone from the 
outside, particularly national leaders, if we could get them in these 
particular fields. 

Mr. Davis. How many of your present 98 supergrade positions are 
in schedule C? You have been telling us that some of these are in 
schedule (¢ 

Mr. Roserts. In the present supergrades, there are 37 in schedule 
C. In the competitive service, there are 45, and in schedule A, 12. 

Mr. Davis. Thirty-seven of your ninety-eight are sc schedule ( 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. I have given you a tabulation nif h 
totaled 94. Three additional are in the Executive Pay Act and one 
was provided in an appropriation act. 

Mr. Davis. I thought you said 98. 

Mr. Roperts. There are 98 supergrades; 45 are in the competitive 
service; 94 are under the ceiling, and of the 94, 37 are schedule C. 

Mr. Davis. And how many of the 15 did you say are schedule 

Mr. Roperts. 15? 

Mr. Davis. Did you not give that number a minute ago? 

Mr. Roserts. No, I| said 45 are in the competitive service. 

Mr. Berts. We have a total of 93 schedule C’s 

Mr. Davis. I misunderstood what you said. 

Now, you say you want 41 of the Public Law 313 positions. These 
positions you want to put them in, are they now filled by GS-15 
employees? 

Mr. Roserts. GS-14’s and 15’s, yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And those people would be promoted up? 

Mr. Roperts. And a few vacancies. 

Mr. Davis. Those people would be promoted up to the 313 cate- 
gory? 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. You would not bring in any new pores 

Mr. Roserts. We may bring some in for the vacancies. We would 
want to. 

Mr. Davis. How many would you bring in and how many would 
promote? 

Mr. Roserts. About 14 from the outside. 

Mr. Davis. About 14. 
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Mr. Roserts. Of the 41 we would attempt to fill from the outside. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would give us a breakdown of the 14 you 
want to bring in from the outside, and the remainder that you would 
promote. 

Mr. Roserts. We will furnish it. I think we can do that, Mr. 
Chairman, by taking one copy of the information we have already 
furnished the clerk of the committee and marking it. 

Mr. Davis. You can work that out with the staff. 

Mr. Roserts. Yes. 

Mr. Davis. Now, what is your Department’s employment today as 
compared with 1953? 

Mr. Roserts. I will ask Mr. Betts to furnish that information. 

Mr. Betts. As to 1953, we have it for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, which began July 1, 1953. 

Mr. Davis. Do you not have it for the end of the fiscal year of 1953? 

Mr. Berrts. I do not have it with me. 

Mr. Davis. Would you furnish that? I would like to have that in 
the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Employment as of June 30, 1953, was 63,782 full time and 14,315 part time and 
intermittent. 

Mr. Berts. In 1954 we had 63,690 people. This is average annual 
positions, and we expect this year, 1959, to have 80,722. That is an 
increase of about 17,000 man-years, or average annual positions. 

Mr. Davis. Since 1953, how many GS-15 positions have you added? 

Mr. Berts. In 1953, we had 172 grade 15 positions. At the end of 
the fiscal year 1957, we had 258. 

Mr. Davis. What was the figure in 1953? 

Mr. Berts. 172. 

Mr. Corsetr. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question at 
this point. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Corsetr. What new functions have been added to the De- 
partment in these 5 years, of any scope or consequence? 

Mr. Berrs. There are several new programs started as a result of 
laws enacted. About 4,600 people have been added for those new 
programs. The Small Watershed Protection Act, the soil bank pro- 
gram, the Great Plains conservation program, the mandatory poultry 
inspection, Public Law 480. 

Mr. Corsetr. What does that do? 

Mr. Roserts. It is the Foreign Trade Development Act, Mr. 
Corbett, under which we are disposing, through various export 
methods, of surpluses of agricultural commodities, the Foreign Trade 
and Development Assistance Act of 1954. 

Mr. Berts. The agricultural attachés have been brought into the 
Department from the State Department. We have had an increase 
in the acreage allotment program for corn, rice, and marketing 
quotas on rice, and the National Wool Act. Then, the remaining 
people are primarily in the expanded programs for brucellosis, research 
on crops, livestock, forestry, utilization, forest land management 
roads and trails, increased price-support activities, and other expanded 
programs. 

Mr. Corsetr. Increased price support activities? 

Mr. Betts. That is right, over 1953. 
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Mr. Corserr. Could you elaborate on that a minute? Why would 
there be an increase in it, when the program is being contracted 
somewhat? I know it is not being contracted by way of duties, and 
so on. 

Mr. Berts. Well, the size of the inventories of commodities which 
have to be managed has increased tremendously from 1953. 

Mr. Corserr. We thought there had been quite a decrease in the 
total surpluses that had to be stored and shipped, and so on. 

Mr. Berrs. There is, in 1958 as compared to 1956 or 1957. But 
when you compare 1958 with 195: 3, there is an increase. Do you have 
that? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. At the beginning of the fiscal year 1953, Mr. 
Corbett, CCC’s holdings of loans and inventories were valued at 
$1.4 billion. Those are up near $8.3 billion, as I indicated in my 
statement earlier in this hearing. The value of commodities acquired 
from loan forfeitures and purchases has been increased during this 
period from $1.8 billion in 1953, to $3.6 billion. 

The value of commodities sold and donated during the fiscal yee 
1953 was only a half a billion dollars. We exported over $4 billion 
worth last year. 

Mr. Corserr. If you gentlemen would, at this point in the record 
please make that list ‘complete. 

(The material requested follows:) 


ANALYs1S OF AVERAGE ANNUAL PosiTIONS—BupbDGET FoR 1959 ComparRED Wi7TH 
Fiscat YEAR 1954 

Fiscal year 1959 estimated _ —-- eee 2 80, 722 

Fiscal year 1954 7 63, 690 


SRT ens Pere ita nie ak aie a 


INCREASES RESULTING FROM LEGISLATION FOR NEW PROGRAMS 


Great Pl: 1ins conservation program 

Mandatory poultry inspection 

Public Law 480 

Paricultutal etince's<. 6 ec) one chee ek 

Acreage allotments for corn and rice and marketing quotas on rice 
National Wool Act abe oe 


es TO OI on ok cence aca cnaitds Meelis eb 4, 630 


INCREASES FOR STRENGTHENING AND EXPANDING EXISTING PROGRAMS 
Brucellosis eradication program 1,275 
Research on crops, livestock, forestry, soils, and water utilization, and 

marketing commodities_____....---- Le ere 
Forest land man: wement and roads and trails _ - ; Fwd. ee ee 
Increased volume of price-support activities____ - - 701 
Brush dis»osal and other improvements on national forest t (primarily from 

fees and deposits) Hiei « 289 
SCS technical assistance to farmers, districts, and services ‘to ACP..___- 151 
Disease eradication and pest control (including fire ant and secrewworm) - - 99] 
Inspection and grading of farm products other than poultry (financed 

from fees) 618 
Removal of surplus agricultural commodities under sec. 32- 311 
All other (net) 


Total increases to existing programs 


Total increases 
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Mr. Corsetr. Now let me ask what is probably a silly question. 

Have there been any functions abandoned during this period? 

Mr. Roperts. [ do not think of any, Mr. Corbett. There have 
been some minor shifts of activities, but I would say that.in the broad 
field such as Mr. Betts has mentioned, there had been none abandoned. 

Mr. Corsertt. The pattern, then, is pretty clear, if this is correct, 
that your functions prior to 1953 have continued without any reduc- 
tion of any consequence in personnel, and in some cases an increase. 
And because of new functions, you have added new people and are 
requesting new increases. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Corsetr. Would the gentlemen agree with this statement, that 
if we are ever going to accomplish any important reduction in per- 
sonnel in any of our departments, it will probably have to be by the 
elimination of functions, rather than by a decreased number of per- 
sons to carry out policies decreed by the Congress? 

Mr. Roserts. | think to accomplish any substantial reduction in 
personnel that is correct, Mr. Corbett. We have, in our working with 
staff members of this Subcommittee on Manpower Utilization un- 
doubtedly effected some very considerable economies in operations. 
But I do not see the possibility of reducing personnel substantially 
without actually cutting out some functions or services that are now 
being rendered. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Corpert. Certainly. 

Mr. Gross. Did I understand someone to say you inherited the 
foreign agricultural experts from the Department of State? 

Mr. Roserts. In 1954, I think it was, the Congress passed legisla- 
tion which transferred to the Department of Agriculture from the 
Department of State our agricultural attachés. That was one of the 
increases to which Mr. Betts referred. 

Mr. Gross. That did not result in any saving as far as the State 
Department was concerned. Of course, you are not qualified to speak 
to that. 

Mr. Roperts. No; I am not qualified to speak to that. 

Mr. Gross. But I do not think it resulted in any saving in the State 
Department. They just added some more, probably. 

Mr. Roserts. We took over the agricultural attachés who were in 
the State Department. There were | or 2 exceptions, but in the main, 
that is true. 

Mr. Gross. And they are still growing over there. 

While I have the floor, I would like to go back to this spot you 
cannot fill over in Rome, at $17,000 a year. How much do you think 
you are going to have to pay to get someone to fill that? 

Mr. Roserts. I would like to refer that question to Dr. Shaw. 

Dr. Suaw. As I stated earlier, we have about come to the conclusion 
that we are going to have to assign one of the men we now have to the 
position. 

Mr. Gross. But to get the type of person that you have been 
searching for, what do you think you would have to pay him? 

Dr. SHaw. I do not know. The research foundation that ap- 
proached us on the job and talked about it said that they figured it 
was worth $30,000. 

Mr. Gross. $30,000 a year? 
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Mr. Davis. What research foundation? 

Dr. SHaw. The Armour Research Foundation. 

Mr. Gross. What we ought to have in this country, Mr. Chairman, 
is more foundations. 

Mr. Beckworrs. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Becxwortu. While you are on that particular job, which 
interests all of us, if a man leaves a job, your Department takes then 
and promotes into it one of the men you already have, that man 
would not be working for a company would he? 

Dr. SHaw. No; he will still be working for us. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Still a Government man? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. 

Mr. Beckworru. So actually, he has not changed his status at all. 
He is still a Government man regardless of those funds that were 
brought in here at the beginning of this discussion; is that not right? 

Dr. Suaw. That is right. 

Mr. Becxwortn. He will not lose a thing in civil service retirement; 
is that not right? 

Dr. Suaw. That is right. 

Mr. Beckwortu. So what he has done is just go to Europe to 
work for the Government. 

Dr. SHaw. We just have to transfer him over there to continue 
in his job. 

Mr. Beckworrtn. So that discussion at first about counterpart 
funds and the job being so much different, of course, it is still a Gov- 
ernment job, is what I am trying to say. Is it not? 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortn. And do you not imagine, too, that maybe the 
living expenses might not be as high over there? 

Dr. Suaw. They will be higher. 

Mr. Beckworts. You figure he will lose a good deal of money to 
go over there? 

Dr. SHaw. Well, it is presumed that this $3,000 cost-of-living 
allowance will make up the difference. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Have you felt around a little to find out whether 
or not somebody would go? 

Dr. SHaw. Yes. 

Mr. Beckworrtu. And are you having to put a lot of pressure on 
somebody? 

Dr. SHaw. No. What the situation is, we felt that these people 
that we contacted outside were better qualified than the men that 
we felt would be available to go within the Department. We were 
not able to get them, so we are having to accept the second best. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Have you already picked them? 

Dr. Suaw. We have rather definitely in mind the man who will 
be sent. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Does he know he is about to go? 

Dr. Suaw. He knows that he is likely to be sent. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Beckwortu. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have to get the approval of the State Depart- 
ment to send this man over? I mean other than a passport? 

Dr. Suaw. No, sir. 
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Mr. Gross. You do not have to go to the State Department? 

Dr. Suaw. No. 

Mr. Gross. That is one of the few places where they do not get 
their fingers on the control lever, then. 

Mr. Roserts. No; we do not have to go to the State Department 
for anything except passports on this program. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Mr. Chairman, I want to pursue this just a bit 
further. 

Since he has talked to you, has he estimated how much he is going 
to lose? 

Dr. SHaw. No. 

Mr. Beckwortn. How much do you estimate he will lose? 

Dr. Suaw. I do not know that he will lose anything. 

Mr. Becxworrtn. I thought just a moment ago you said he would 
lose money. Did I hear that go into the record? 

Mr. Roserts. I do not believe so, not with respect to this position, 
Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Davis. I think what Dr. Shaw said was that he offered the 
opinion that it might cost him more to live over there. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I see. 

You do not think he will lose money, Dr. Shaw? I am talking 
about the man you are talking about, now. 

Dr. Suaw. I do not think so. If this $3,000 cost-of-living allow- 
ance is figured correctly, it is supposed to make up the difference. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Since you know the man, you do not believe you 
are sending an incompetent fellow to do the job? 

Dr. Suaw. No, sir. I figure we are sending a competent person 
to do the job. 

Mr. Beckwortn. So in the end, you are not so bad off after all; 
are you? You will have to admit that. 

Dr. SHaw. We are not in as good a position as we thought we 
could be in, but I still think we are in a good position. 

Mr. Breckxwortnu. In a mighty good position, because you are 
sending a competent man. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortu. And you are of the opinion he will be satisfied. 

Dr. Suaw. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you this: 

You stated that you gave us the figures since 1953, which indicate 
that overall there has been an increase of about 27 percent in the 
number of employees. In grade 15 there has been an increase of 
about 50 percent. Why is there a greater increase in grade 15 than 
there is in the Department in general? 

Mr. Berrts. In the 1953 job population, grade 15’s represented 
thirty-two one-hundredths of 1 percent of our total work force. In 
1957, the 258 represented thirty-nine one-hundredths of 1 percent. 
So there has been an increase of seven one-hundredths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Davis. Well, there has been an increase of about 50 percent 
in the number of grade 15’s. 

Mr. Berrts. Fifty percent in the number of grade 15’s. 

Mr. Davis. And 27 percent in the overall employment. 

Mr. Berrs. Yes; but only seven one-hundredths of 1 percent in- 
crease in the percentage of grade 15’s in our total work force. 
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Mr. Davis. In relation to the increase in work force, it is 50 percent 
grade 15’s as compared with 27 percent in total employment. Why 
is there that differenc e? Why is there a so much greater increase in 
the grade 15’s than there is in the general employment? 

Mr. Berts. The only thing I can say is that you are comparing 
unlikes. 

Mr. Davis. I am not comparing unlikes. You gave us the figures 
you had in 1953, total employment, grade 15’s 

Mr. Berts. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. You had 172, did you not say, grade 15’s? 

Mr. Berts. But that 172 represented only thirty-two one-hun- 
dreths of 1 percent of the total work force. 

Mr. Davis. Well, you take 172 from 252, or whatever the figure 
was. That gives you 86 grade 15’s increase, which is approximately 
50 percent. 

Mr. Berts. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. So you have increase them 50 percent. You do not 
need to go back down there to thirty-two one hundreths of 1 percent. 
You can just take these figures, and it gives you an increase of 
approximately 50 percent. 

Mr. Berrts. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Why is that? 

Mr. Berts. I do not know that I can answer it for you, but perhaps 
Mr. Roberts can. 

Mr. Roserts. There are several explanations. 

I think if we analyzed it, we would find a number of answers. One 
is that when the attaché system came over from the State Department, 
we took over a lot of high-grade people. We did not take very 
many clerical people. 

Mr. Gross. Do you mean high grade or high paid? 

Mr. Ropmrts. High grade. The attachés themselves are in 
grades 14, 15, and some 16. The assistant attachés are usually 
grade 14’s. One or two in some areas are grade 13. In some of the 
programs, the new programs that have come on, of which I think the 
brucellosis-eradication program is a good example, where we have to 

ut on some supervisory personnel to administer the program itself— 
yut insofar as testing of herds is concerned, it is saentek out by arrange- 
ments with local veterinarians. That explains some of this disparity. 

Mr. Gross. So you are asking now for what amounts to 102 super- 
grades, that is, both under Public Law 313 and supergrades. 

Mr. Roserts. Additional ones, yes, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. One hundred and two more. 

Mr. Roserts. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you some questions that Congressman 
Porter wanted to get in the record. He is not a member of this 
subcommittee, but he did want to get these questions and answers in 
the record. 

Mr. Cunninauam. Mr. Chairman, I had some questions I wanted 
to get in the record, too. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. I will ask Mr. Beckworth to take over. 
I have to leave. 

Let me ask you these questions first. 

Do you have a breakdown of the proposed distribution of additional 
supergrades within the Department? 
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Mr. Roserts. Yes, sir; and that has been furnished to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Porter wanted to know how many were allocated 
to the Forest Service. 

Mr. Rosperts. The list furnished will indicate how many were 
allocated to the Forest Service. As I remember it, they now have 5, 
and out of the total of both the supergrades and Public Law 313’s, 
there would be an increase to 19. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Porter also wants to know, Do you feel that this 
allocation of supergrades to the Forest Service is commensurate with 
the responsibilities necessarily assumed by officials of the Forest 
Service? 

Mr. Rosperts. We think that if we get these additional grades, 
the Forest Service will be in an equitable position in relation to the 
other agencies of the Department. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Porter then asks this question: Concerning the 
revenues and expenditures of the Forest Service, as compared to other 
activities of the Government, should the Forest Service not be given 
a broader base of high grade-classification employees? 

Mr. Roserrs. W ell, I think I answered that in my last statement. 
I think that if we get these additional ones and allocate them in 
accordance with the listings which we have provided, they will be in a 
fair and equitable position with regard to other responsibilities i in the 
Department of Agriculture. I think at the present time, if anything, 
they have a lesser number than the proportionate responsibility would 
dictate. 

Mr. Davis. He also asks this question: Is it not true that the Forest 
Service has been discriminated against within the Department in this 
respect as a result of its position of nonpartisan neutrality in dealing 
with the Congress and the public? 

Mr. Roserts. No; I do not believe that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth, J will ask you to take over. 

Excuse me. I have an engagement. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you very much for the opportunity of dis- 
cussing this matter with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Mr. Cunningham, I believe you stated you had 
some questions. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. I wanted to ask, just for my own information, 
a question concerning something I am thinking of, and that is which 
year each of you gentlemen came with the Department of Agriculture, 
if you can tell me. 

Could you tell me that, Mr. Roberts? 

Mr. Roserts. I will let each one speak for himself, if I may. I 
will have been in Government 30 years in September. I went with 
the Department of Agriculture in September of 1941. 

Dr. Shaw? 

Dr. SHaw. I came in in 19438, and have been with the Department 
ever since. 

Mr. CunntvaHam. Mr. Wells? 

Mr. We ts. January 2, 1929. 

Mr. Beckwortu. And Mr. Jemison? 

Mr. Jemison. I came into the Forest Service in 1931. 

Mr. CunnineHam. Mr. Betts? 
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Mr. Berts. I came in the Department in 1939. I have been there 
ever since except for 3 years with the State Department. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Findlay? 

Mr. Finbiay. I have been with Agriculture since August 28, 1929, 
except 3 years’ naval service during the war. 

Mr. Cunnincuam. Did you all come in under competitive or non- 
competitive examination, or what? 

Mr. Roserrts. I first came into Government service under a com- 
petitive examination; then I obtained permanent classification under 
noncompetitive. 

Mr. Becxwortnu. Mr. Cunningham, I was interested in that ques- 
tion. Let us get it fully answered. 

Who did not come in under competitive examination? 

(No response.) 

Mr. CunninGHAM. That is, where there is an advertisement and 
several people are allowed to take the examination, and then one per- 
son is selected from among them and given a permanent appointment. 

Mr. Beckworts. Not a one? 

Mr. Roserts. The point I want to make, Mr. Beckworth, is that 
my first appointment to the Federal service was in the competitive 
service. I then entered the service of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, which was not under the competitive service. Later I moved 
to the Home Owners Loan Corporation and came in under the non- 
competitive-examination process. 

Mr. Brecxwortu. I believe it is fair to state that each one of you 
entered Government service by the competitive-examination route. 
Is that right? 

(All indicated their assent.) 

Mr. Becxwortu. I think it did a good job, in that connection, and 
I believe it could be invoked more. I do. 

Mr. CunninGHam. I have been looking over this attachment you 
had to your statement and reading what appears to me to be job 
descriptions of the various titles, such as “Farm Utilization Re- 
search,” “Agricultural Research Administrator,’ and ‘‘Crop Research 
Administrator.”’ Are those the job descriptions that are on file for 
those jobs? 

Mr. Roserts. No, sir. These are statements of the examples of 
the general types of positions that would be considered for inclusion 
under Public Law 313 if that authority were extended to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Mr. CunnincHam. And who made up these descriptions of the job? 

Mr. Roserts. They were worked up jointly between our office of 
personnel and the agency in which the job is located. 

The lists that we have furnished to the clerk of the committee are 
specific lists of the positions we have in mind. These are just general- 
type examples. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Ordinarily, an employee makes up his own job 
description each year. Is that not true? 

Mr. Roserrts. I do not believe he makes it up, Mr. Cunningham. 
There is a review of his job description each year, and he is given an 
opportunity to point out wherein it is properly dese ribing the duties 
he is performing or where it is incorrect and should be modified. 

Mr. CunnineHamM. Who makes up the original job description that 
is changed from year to year? 
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Mr. Roserts. The original job description for the position is 
usually developed by the various offices of personnel, by people who 
have a background and experience in job classification. 

Mr. Berts. Together with the had tea and the supervisor. 

Mr. CunninGHaAm. Do you not think that you could make these 
descriptions that you have sent us up here today a little more under- 
standable? We have people coming up here asking for more super- 
grades, and soon. As I go through them, it just seems that there is 
so much extra language in there. 

For example, one says: “Complex and intensive research in the 
field of”? so and so. Well, “complex and intensive” are selling points 
that I would imagine somebody in the Department was anxious to 
put in there to make that job look quite important, and I would think 
that he actually could just say, “Conducts research.”’ It is all the 
way through here, ‘“Complex and intensive.” 

Mr. Roserrts. I am not a job classification man, Mr. Cunningham, 
but I will say this 

Mr. CuNNINGH: \M. It says: “Conducts advanced research of a 
pioneering nature.” I thought whenever you conducted research it 
was more of less of a pioneering nature. 

Mr. Roperts. Some of it is not. Some of it is the basic research; 
some is applied research. It makes a difference. 

The descriptions we have furnished you, these detailed listings, are 
abbreviated. They will be something you can review much more 
quickly than these examples we have given you here. 

Mr. Gross. Where does the pioneering come in as between applied 
and basic research? 

Mr. Roserts. Dr. Shaw? 

Dr. SuHaw. Pioneering and basic research are synonymous terms. 

Mr. CuNNINGHAM. Here it says, on chemist: 

He will have full technical responsibility for scientific exploration of the unknown 
areas beyond the limits of present knowledge. 

I suppose you would say either unknown areas or beyond the limits 
of present: know ledge. You would not say both. They are the same. 
I know it is not an important point to you, but we cannot actually be 
convinced, in my opinion, about this job, of what the details of this 
work are, that you might be wanting to have us give our attention 
to, when you use such superfluous language. If we get right down to 
tacks, I want to find in here what the research department i is doing 
about ways to find industrial uses for surplus products. You would 
have almost to be a student of the sciences to find that in here. 

I think that is the big field that we have to get into in order to 
really bring any solution to our problems, and I know of the good work 
of the Welsh people in their report, and I know you are doing some of 
those things. But I would be just tickled to death to see some job 
descriptions in here of those that are going to get into that field. 

Mr. Roserts. You will find it in the detail we have furnished the 
committee, Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. CunnincHam. I would hardly want any more detail, but I 
just want it clearer. 

Mr. Roserts. Well, in a more abstract form. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. Mr. Chairman, that is all [ wanted to mention, 
because the hour is late. But I am familiar with these job descrip- 
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tions. I think it is a big job, a big problem for this committee, 
because I was a Government employee and although I do not want to 
bore you by saying that over and over again, when [ went into that 
job, the job description was that long [indicating]. I thought I could 
never fill that man’s shoes. Yet I found out that it was the easiest 
thing in the world to do, and the description need not have been 
one-tenth the size of that. But it went back to Washington, and 
impressed somebody that this job was much more important than I 
actually knew it to be. 

We have a big field there that we ought to get into. 

Mr. Roserts. I should like to say at this point, too, Mr. Chairman, 
that these job descriptions are audited periodically, not only by our 
own departmental personnel staff, but by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, to determine whether they are in fact accurate descriptions 
of the responsibility assumed. 

Mr. CunntnGHaAM. If that job were divorced from the activities of 
the Department, that would take a look at those and decide whether 
they were accurate or not, I would say they would get somewhere. 

Mr. Roserts. The Civil Service Commission does that, Mr. 
Cunningham, during their inspections. 

Mr. Cunntneuam. In the time I worked for the Government, I 
never saw any evidence that they were doing it, nor did I read any 
information to that effect, and I do not dispute it. I just say that 
there is a lot of work to be done in that field, in my opinion. 

Mr. Finptay. That is done on a sampling basis, approximately 
10 percent, and this program has been more intensive for the last 4 or 5 
years. 

Mr. CunninGHAmM. When they look at this, how do they go about it? 
Do they go out into the field, where they might have picked up a job 
description for, say, a certain position in Omaha, Nebr., where I live? 
Do they go out there and really find out what that fellow is doing, or 
how do they confirm it? 

Mr. Finpiay. They do it 3 ways, and usually include all 3 ways in 
each audit or in each job population. That is, by what you have 
commented about, direct looking at the position, part of it is done by 
examination of the paper, the description itself, and then the third 
type is where they will talk to a supervisor in connection with 
perhaps the 4 or 5 positions under bis supervision, where there is a 
scarcity of time in getting the job done. 

Mr. CunNnNINGHAM. How many employees do we have in the civil- 
service system? 

Mr. Berrs. I do not know. 

Mr. Bray. Two million. 

Mr. Berrs. Omaha would have probably been audited by the 
CSC staff located in St. Louis, and they travel around from those 
offices, the regional offices, and review them on a sampling basis. 

Mr. Cunnineuam. If they send a man out to each position in each 
part of the country where this position is, to do this investigating, | 
don’t see how they do it. 

Mr. Frnpiay. No, sir. They do not do it for each position. 

Mr. Cunnrncuam. No; I mean each of the sample positions. 

Mr. Finputay. No; and that is the reason I explained the three 
methods under which they operate. They do make the direct exam- 
ination of the job in some of the sample cases. In other cases they 
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work through a supervisor on the job and check the half a dozen 
employees under him without talking to the employees. 

Mr. Cunninauam. I would say that was a waste of time. 

Mr. Finpiay. And the third method is to examine the description. 

Mr. CunninacHaAm. No supervisor would say his men were not 
doing what the description said. 

I would like to know in just how many instances the Civil Service 
Commission goes right into that office and finds out what that fellow 
is doing. Then, I think we could get to the bottom of this. I think 
the other approaches will never develop anything of value. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Do you have any questions? 

Mr. Dennison. Not now. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Mr. Gross? 

Mr. Gross. If you get these 102 professional supergrade positions, 
there will be a lot of upgrading, won’t there, in the Department of 
Agriculture? 

Mr. Roserts. We hope not, Mr. Gross. We have controls in the 
Department which provide first of all for the review of these positions 
by the top policy staff. The 61 positions that you people have were 
reviewed by that staff which includes the Under Secretary and Assist- 
ant Secretaries of Agriculture and the Director of Personnel. As each 
position below the supergrade level is considered for advancement 
under the controls we have established, any advancement must be 
approved, not only by the Department Director of Personnel, both 
in grade 14 and 15, but by the Assistant Secretary in charge of that 
particular phase of work. 

Mr. Gross. I understand all of that. But there would be upgrad- 
ing. Do you have any idea of what that sort of thing would cost? 

Mr. Roserts. Our estimate of the annual cost of these 102 posi- 
tions is a little over $300,000. As I say, any upgrading, I would hope, 
would be kept to an absolute minimum. 

Mr. Gross. I would hope so, too, but I do not share your hope, I 
am sorry to say. 

Mr. Berts. Mr. Gross, could I explain that the number of people 
in grade 14 and above has increased only from 1.4 percent of our 
work force to 1.6 percent of our work force from 1953 to 1957. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Put that in numbers if you can, because that 
percentage eludes all of us. 

Mr. Berrs. In 1953 there were 769 employees in GS-14 and above. 
In 1957, 1,103. 

Mr. Beckwortu. I wanted to ask you this. Is any one of you a 
job description man? 

Mr. Frnpuay. I guess that is 1, Mr. Chairman, among other things. 

Mr. Beckwortn. You came in 1929, is that right? 

Mr. Finpuay. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Beckworrtn. That has been 30 years. 

Mr. Finpuay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Have you ever known of that being used to 
rather put a fellow out of the Department? Or have you ever 
suspected it, in all of those 30 years? 

Mr. Roperts. You mean to remove him? 

Mr. Finpuay. I cannot say I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Do you believe it ever takes place? 
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Mr. Frnpuay. I suppose it is possible. 

Mr. CunninGHAM. So that I can follow you, what do you mean by 
‘put him out’? Remove him? 

Mr. Becxwortn. Yes, just change the job description and naturally 
then tell him, “If you can find something in some other department, 
you can get in.”’ Has it ever been used in that way, in your opinion, 
in 30 years. 

Mr. Finptay. In my experience, sir, at least in the Department of 
Agriculture, the description has been looked at carefully in terms of 
the competitive rights of people for retention rather than for their 
separation. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Then, your answer is “No,” that it has never 
been used in the Department of Agriculture. Is that right? 

Mr. Finptay. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortu. And you do not believe it has ever been used? 

Mr. Frnptay. I would have to say I do not believe it has been used 
within my knowledge. 

Mr. Cunnrnouam. I think it is just exactly 1,000 percent the oppo- 
site. These job descriptions are used to keep these jobs at certain 
levels, and they are used for advancement when one is made up with 
a lot of wordage in it. In other words, it is used more to keep people 
whose workload may have been reduced and might be best relieved 
or the job abolished. It has been used to retain those people, in my 
personal opinion, but never would I suspect it would be the other way 
around. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Used to put out a person. That is the reason | 
am asking the question. 

It has been alleged at times by people who come to me that they 
felt they were put out by this means. That is the reason I am asking 
you this. 

Of course, you are speaking only for the Department of Agriculture. 

I was interested in that figure a while ago, that there are several 
thousand jobs that the Civil Service Commission really has nothing 
to do with the recruiting for. About how many thousand do you 
think that might be? 

Mr. Berts. I can give you the figure and then if I could correct it 
when we get back to the office. I would say approximately 3,000 to 
5,000. 

(The correct information follows :) 

There are 2,630 year-round, full-time jobs which are exempt from competitive 
examination requirements of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Does the age factor enter into that 3,000 to 
5,000? Do you place any maximum age at any point with reference 
to the 3,000 to 5,000? 

Mr. Betts. I do not think there are any restrictions. 

Mr. Beckwortu. I am talking about as a rule. 

Mr. Berts. As a rule, age does not enter into it. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Does not in any instance that you know of? 

Mr. Berrs. No. Examination announcements for some com- 
petitive examinations do carry maximum age limitations where 
specific physical requirements are needed. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Which one of these men knows most about the 
3,000 to 5,000 the Civil Service Commission has nothing to do with? 
That would include attorneys, would it not? 
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Mr. Suaw. We probably have 500 of them in the Agricultural 
Research Service. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Which one would probably know the most 
about the 3,000 to 5,000? 

Mr. Roserts. I think Mr. Betts would probably know the most 
about the 3,000 to 5,000; Dr. Shaw can speak only for cooperative 
agents in the Agric ultural Research Service. 

Mr. Berrts. I know of no instance where age is a factor other than 
the mandatory retirement age of 70, with 15 years Federal service. 

Mr. Beckwortu. In other words, as you recruit a person to fill 
one of the 3,000 to 5,000 jobs, you do not say in any instance that 
“You are 63. We cannot use you’’? 

Mr. Betts. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Are you hiring any people about 65? 

Mr. Berts. We are in some of the shortage categories. 

Mr. Becxwortu. In the 3,000 to 5,000? 

Mr. Berts. Some of those hard-to-fill categories, we are. 

Mr. Beckwortu. About how many have you hired, say, in the 
last year? 

Mr. Berrts. I would have to check on that. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Would you find out how many you have hired 
that were 50 years of age or over, say, in the last 3 years, and supply 
that for the record? 

Mr. Betts. Very well. 

(The information follows:) 

In the last 3 years 326 employees have been hired, in year-round, full-time posi- 
tions exempt from civil service competitive examination requirements, who are 
over 50 years of age. 

Mr. Brckw ortH. What is your idea about hiring older people, say 
aman 55? The man I am asking about is an attorney that is in the 
Government right now. I have known him as an attorney for 30 
years nearly, at least 25 years. He has apparently lost his job in a 
Government agency now and wants to stay. 

Do you know whether you need any attorneys or not? 

Mr. Berrs. No; I do not. 

Mr. Becxwortu. What would be your idea about hiring a man 55? 

Mr. Berts. Our policy is that age is not a restricting factor, and 
if the position were vacant and he had the qualifications, he certainly 
would be considered, irrespective of his age. 

Mr. Becxwortnu. I am talking about the 3,000 to 5,000. 

Mr. Berts. That is right. That is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Becxwortn. I understood you correctly, did T, that you of the 
Agriculture Department meet with the Civil Service Commission 
occasionally to go over requirements for the other large group of jobs 
that is the competitive group. Is that correct? 

Mr. Berts. We work very closely with them on a day-to-day basis. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Did age ever come up there? 

Mr. Berts. No. The civil service exams have been amended as a 
result of the legislation of a few years ago by the Congress, where they 
required the removal of the age limitation so that we are getting 
people on the registers occasionally up in the seventies and eighties. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Do you know of any positions like that where 
there is still an age barrier? 

Mr. Berts. I do not know of anywhere that there is an age barrier. 
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Mr. Beckwortn. Do any of you other gentlemen know? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Becxworru. I think you deserve a lot of commendation 
along that line, particularly in view of President Eisenhower’s effort 
to interest people of this country in giving better breaks to the em- 
ployment of elderly people. 

One of the reasons | mentioned it is, just 3 or 4 weeks ago, when 
the late Secretary Francis of the Defense Department was on the stand, 
I brought out the fact that a lady teacher 46 years of age had been 
denied the privilege of working overseas, like we are talking about 
here. And the Secretary, thanks to him, had it looked into, and I 
received a letter which was placed in the Congressional Record June 
12, 1958, page A5395, where they have raised the age from the 40-year 
maximum to 50. And now that will probably help get some folks 
over there where they are needed overseas. But I believe you have 
already done that. 

Mr. Roperts. Yes 

Mr. BeckwortH. Have you done it with respect to these overseas 
jobs? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. There is no age limit on our overseas jobs. 

I had a discussion just yesterday with a gentleman who thought 47 
was a rather young age to send a person overseas. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Back to what we talked about, I can see that 
you have lots of difficulty recruiting people, because you say you do. 
None of you six has any objection to calling on the Civil Service Com- 
mission a little more, do you, to help you? 

Mr. Roserts. Not at all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I believe if we can get the word out down in the 
Southwest—I am not just talking about Texas—I believe we could 
help you a little bit. I hope where you are having lots of difficulty 
filling some of these jobs, you will call on the Commission. As one 
member of this committee, I would like to know about it, because I 
would like to see the success or the failure that you encounter in that 
connection. 

Mr. Roserts. On the few occasions that I have consulted with 
the Civil Service Commission, primarily in connection with the filling 
of supergrade jobs, they have been very cooperative. They have 
sent a man down with a roster of names that we went over and used 
as a basis for mailing inquiries, and so on. We found them very 
cooperative. 

Mr. Berts. The Commission is also in the process of preparing a 
roster on scientific personnel that Dr. Shaw and his agency will be 
using more and more. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Is there anything that would bar you from 
having an examination announced in the case of that banker descrip- 
tion that you gave, and actually permitting it to be given as an 
examination, nationwide? 

Mr. Roserts. I know of no restriction against it. What the 
Commission’s attitude would be about an examination for a particular 
job of that kind, where just one candidate would be selected, [ do not 
know. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Check on that, if you will, and inform us. 

[ am thinking of it in terms of helping you get somebody. That 
is a rather serious thing, where you make efforts for 6 months and 
cannot find a soul. That is serious. 
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If that man is as important as no doubt he is, the Commission 
would be doing you a favor if it would help you to locate him. 

(The information requested follows:) 

In checking with the Civil Service Commission, the Department found that 
it would be willing to render assistance in loeating candidates for such a position, 
but their staff resources at the present time would preclude opening and servicing 
a nationwide competitive examination and establishing a register to fill a single 
position of this nature. However, the Commission would not object to such an 
examination being held by the Department’s central examining board if it were 
considered feasible and practicable by the Department in filling a single position. 
For consideration also is the fact that the position in question is now schedule C 
and has been excepted from the competitive service by virtue of responsibilities 
identified with policy formulation. 

Mr. Rosperts. We certainly are not reluctant to work with them on 
this matter, Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You have a very high regard for competitive 
examinations, do you not? 

Mr. Rosperts. Very much. 

Mr. Bervrs. A large percentage of our positions are in the competi- 
tive service. It is between 85 and 90 percent of our positions, 

Mr. Becxwortu. Is most of the trouble you talked about in the 
3,000 to 5,000, or are they in the competitive? 

Mr. Berts. Most of it is in the supergrades and the very top posi- 
tions, and the major difficulties are in competitive top-level positions. 

Mr. Beckwortu. If you would answer it as I asked it, it would be 
better. Is most of your trouble in the 3,000 to 5,000 or in the com- 
petitive? 

Mr. Berts. In the competitive. 

Mr. Beckwortu. In the competitive. 

Mr. Berrts. In the top level of the competitive area, grades 
15. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Most of your trouble is in the competitive? 

Mr. Berts. That is right. 

Mr. BeckwortH. That means after 
has conducted examinations? 

Mr. Berts. That is right. Most of our 14’s and 15’s are filled by 
promotion from within, so there are not as many examinations an- 
nounced for that level. There are many types of jobs where the 
CSC does examine through grade 15. Another level that we have had 
difficulty with is in the supergrade area that are in the competitive 
service. 

Mr. BeckworrtuH. 
stand it very well. 

You mean that competitive examinations are given in the higher 
divisions of the employment, the jobs, and then you still cannot get 
folks. Is that it? 

Mr. Finptay. Mr. Chairman, one of the critical areas represented 
in Dr. Shaw’s—— 

Mr. Beckwortn. I want to stay with that question for a moment. 

You give competitive examinations in grades 14 and 15, the Civil 
Service Commission gives them, and you still cannot get anybody. 
Is that right? You said your big trouble was there. 

Try to stay with my question. 
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Mr. Berts. The competitive exams in the higher grades are usually 
unassembled examinations. The applicants are rated by a review of 

the work experience and the academic background. 

Mr. Beckxwortu. I know what that is. You do not have to ex- 
plain it to me. I want to ask again: Do you ever give competitive 
examinations—and I am not talking about these assembled examina- 
tions—in these higher grades and still just find yourselves unable to 
get anybody? 

Mr. Berts. I think that there have been exams announced in the 
competitive service through grade 15 for which we have not received 
candidates that we felt were superior to candidates available by pro- 
motion from within. 

Mr. Becxworrn. Is that your worst area of difficulty, after you 
give those examinations in the higher grades? 

Mr. Berts. Yes. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I am not talking about the unassembled. To 
me, that is not very competitive. I am talking about where examina- 
tions are announced, given throughout this Nation, to anybody that 
wants to take them, and then you cannot find anybody? Is that some- 
thing that occurs often? 

Mr. Berts. It occurs at least sometimes. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I am talking for myself now. I would like to 
have over the last 2 years what your experience has been there on 
those examinations that are competitive and given nationwide. 

Mr. Berts. We will review our examining program and give you 
the facts on that. 

(The information follows :) 


Nationwide examination program for past 2 years 








| 
Appointments | Number of 
Grades covered made at GS-14! eligibles 
and GS-15 on active 
register 


. : ‘ | 
Title of unassembled examinations | 


Agricultural economist................---.-- sedans 3-7 to GS-15. -_-.. GS-14, 2 
GS-15, 0 
Agricultural research scientist....................--..-.- 
hbo ania entstadanktmipdasdes wheoaend 
Ne oti cin od emnensowk 
I chick ccnactohendainaneteian aa 
Bacteriologist J 
I atinitixtionwncibpanignacesecs benthdinmereines 
Dairy husbandman 
Entomologist. Sete wieaianien 
Fiber tec hnologist mee EES 
Food products technologist - 
Forest products technologist.............-- iaoaiensl 
Geneticist ube 
Home economist--...-..-- 
Horticulturist 
Nematologist 
tcl 
Plant pathologist 
NN £66 Gabi ch baeéndebedomnel 
Range conservationist 
Research forester 
Soil scientist 
GS-7 to GS-15_-- 





Agricultural engineer (nonresearch)-_-........-...- ...---| GS-5 to GS-15--- 


cooocrrrcooeococooooooorrowo 


Veterinarian GS-7 to GS-14 
Agricultural marketing specialist: 
Commodity distribution, foreign GS-11 to GS-14. ..._| GS-14, 1 
EE ice cmadinatcenmadacons duel GS-7 to GS-14 GS-14, 2 
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Mr. Becxwortu. Would you mind supplying a copy of it to me 
personally? 

Mr. Berts. I would be glad to. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Contrast that amount of difficulty with your idea 
in filling these that you take in through examination nationwide. 
Can you do that now? 

Mr. Berts. I cannot do it for you now. I will have to review the 
examination and recruitment records back in the Department. 

Mr. Roserts. I would venture an answer on that, based on my 
experience, Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I would be glad to have you do that. 

Mr. Roserts. I think we still have a greater difficulty in gettin 
people for the top grades unassembled than we do on the assemble 
examinations, though they are both competitive. 

Mr. Beckwortn. And the assembled is the kind that you take 
nationwide. 

Mr. Roserts. That is the kind that you take on an assembled 
basis nationwide. Unassembled is nationwide, but it is not assembled. 

Mr. Becxwortu. It is selective, is it not? 

Mr. Roperts. Yes. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Very selective. 

The reason I am dwelling on that is to try to find out whether or 
not it might become easier for you to get people that you need, that 
you are literally crying for, to place a few more of those unassembled 
over there in that assembled category. 

Mr. Rosserts. I do not think you would, Mr. Beckworth, for this 
reason: On the unassembled jobs, you are trying to recruit, for Gov- 
ernment service, people pretty well up in responsible positions in pri- 
vate industry and educational institutions, as far as our problem is 
concerned. And I do not believe that you are going to get a director 
of a State experiment station or an assistant director of a State experi- 
ment station or even a division head of a State experiment station to 
go down to the post office and take an assembled examination. 

Mr. Brecxworrtn. I think you are probably very correct, and you 
would have difficulty getting him to go to New York to see about a 
job up there in a bank, too, because he is pretty well satisfied. That 
is exactly why I am saying what I am saying. You areright. He is 
well pleased. 

My point is, now, there are a lot of people that do not have those 
good jobs that are very capable. I know I have heard our Speaker 
say that if a fellow has commonsense, that is just about all the sense 
there is. If he has got commonsense plus a good education that he 
has taken, say, at one of our great colleges like Texas A. & M. and 
gets a shot at one of these positions, he might surprise you. 

Mr. Roserts. I will say we would be very happy to get some of 
your graduates from Texas A. & M. 

Mr. Becxworrn. That is one of the reasons I am asking you to 
consider putting a few more of the unassembled over in the assembled 
and just see what you find out nationwide. I realize these things 
have to have time and attention, of course. 

Mr. Roserts. I think the solution could be better reached, Mr. 
Beckworth, than by having these people take assembled examinations. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Don’t get me wrong. Not making them. Just 
announce them. 
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Mr. Roserts. Permit them. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You know I would not force a fellow to take one. 
We do not do that in this country. 

Mr. Roserts. Permit them to take them. 

Mr. Becxworrtn. That is it. 

Mr. Roserts. | think we would be creating greater difficulties in 
an area where we are already having difficulty in recruiting some of 
these people from the colleges, particularly the graduate students. 

Let me point up the real difficulty, if I may. We would be very 
happy to get people from Texas A. «& M. for our work. But when we 
go to Texas A. & M. to get graduates with a bachelor of science or a 
master’s degree, we are in competition with a lot of private industries, 
as you know. Private industry steps in before the graduation class 
reaches its commencement exercises, and have made their offers, and 
their offers are firm. And those boys, many of them, have lined up 
jobs before they even graduate. 

In contrast, the Department of Agriculture and the other Govern- 
ment agencies, that must recruit from Texas A. & M. on an assembled 
examination basis, must approach those same graduates several 
months in advance of graduation and say, “‘Well, now, if you take an 
assembled examination, and if you pass it, and if your proportionate 
rating for Texas in relation to the Nation warrants your getting a 
high enough place on the list that you can be reac hed, then we can 
employ you and we will pay you a given salary.” 

Place yourself in that position as against the position of the boy 
who is approached by a person from industry, who says, ““The minute 
you graduate from college—having looked over your curriculum and 
your experience and the bac keround you have had, and your 
standing—we will offer you $6 000 to come to the X Oil Co.” There 
is no question but that we are in a disadvantageous position. 

Mr. Becxwortn. Here is where | believe there is a difference 
between what vou are thinking and what I am thinking about. All 
of this is completely voluntary, and it really is my thought that the 
time that that assembled is needed, fundamentally, is when the 
examination is given nationwide, fails to get you what you need. 
The boy you are talking about at A. and M. would not have to with- 
hold any of his decisions. You know it is human nature to take the 
best job that you can get. That is true of every one of us. This 
would have no deterring effect on that. It would simply get out the 
word and give you a great spread from which to choose. Then, 
if you find that the competitive failed to get you the man you needed, 
I think you would have a very appropriate request to make, “Let us 
get him any way we can.” Then, of course, you do need the latitude 
of higher salaries to get them. 

Mr. Roserts. We need both, I think, Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Beckwortn. But I do not get the meaning of not announcing 
these examinations, generally speaking, and letting the public as a 
whole take them. I think it is the essence of civil service. 

Mr. Roserrts. I am not opposing that at all. 1 am saying, do not 
make us have an assembled examination in areas where we can achieve 
our purpose better by an unassembled examination. 

Mr. Becxwortna. You know the competitive route is about the 
best way to get a good man, in many, many things. 
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Mr. Roserts. The unassembled is a competitive examination, 
but the man does not have to sit down in a room at the post office 
along with 200 or 300 others of his colleagues and take an assembled 
examination. He is in a competitive position in terms of his experi- 
ence, his background, his education, and so on. 

Mr. Beckworrtu. It may be that he is in a competitive position; but 
he may not even know about it. That is my point. Perhaps there is 
need for a broader distribution of these jobs that are available. I 
think there is. When one of the officials of the Department of Com- 
merce came here the other day, a very fine man, Mr. Moore, and 
began to talk about hiring a person for a given job like a school 
board seeks a school superintendent, it is too limited, in my opinion, 
for a great country like this, seeking people who already have good 
jobs. 

You are good examples here. I am sure most of you have been 
offered jobs. It would take a good deal to get you, but that does not 
mean there are not people throughout this country that have the 
same competence, perhaps, that you have. Give them the chance. 
That is all I am saying. 

And vou do not object to it, do you? 

Mr. Roserts. Not at all. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Does anyone object to giving them the chance? 

(No response. ) 

Mr. Becxworrtn. It might help the Government. That is all I 
am saying. 

Mr. We tts. One of our real difficulties is getting enough people on 
the civil-service list. In the middle thirties, many of the Department 
heads in the Department of Agriculture made it a point to stay on 
the civil-service list all the time. Today, it is almost impossible to 
get them to file for an under-secretary examination. 

Mr. Beckworrn. But they cannot file if it is not announced, trans- 
ferred from that unassembled over to the assembled. That is what 
] am saying. 

Mr. Roserts. I think we could make the announcements without 
making it an assembled examination, Mr. Beckworth. That is what 
we are talking about. 

Mr. Beckworrnu. Do give some consideration to the subject. 

You people all came in through the competitive route, and have 
been here a long time in wonderful jobs. 

Mr. Roserts. Thank you. 

Mr. Beckworrtu. I hope that there will be more attention given 
to that. 

Mr. Roserts. | can assure you that it is the policy of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and has been for many years; it is a tradition, as 
a matter of fact, to encourage the competitive service. 

Mr. Berrs. And promote from within. 

Mr. Beckwortn. The committee will continue this public hearing 
in the morning with the Justice Department representative here. 

(Whereupon, at 12:35 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. June 18, 1958.) 
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REQUIREMENTS OF FEDERAL AGENCIES FOR SUPER- 
GRADE AND PUBLIC LAW 313 POSITIONS 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18, 1958 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON Post Orrice AND Civin SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 10:05 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
215, Old House Office Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

We have as witnesses at the hearing this morning Congressman 
Robert L. F. Sikes of Florida; Judge Lawrence E. Walsh, Deputy 
Attorney General, Department of Justice; and I see Mr. Andretta, 
also. Will you be a witness, Mr. Andretta? 

Mr. AnprRETTA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Our other witness is Mr. F. Merritt Ruhlen, former 
president of the Federal Trial Examiners Conference. 

It is a great pleasure to have our colleague, Congressman Sikes, with 
us this morning. 


Mr. Sikes, if you will take a seat at the witness table, we shall be 
pleased to hear your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF FLORIDA 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Chairman, I want to congratulate the committee 
on the thoroughgoing manner in which it has embarked on these 
hearings. This committee has a reputation for doing things in that 
way. 

Mr. Chairman, my interest in forestry is well known to this com- 
mittee. I feel that the job that is being done by the Forest Service 
merits the inclusion of additional supergrades in regard to them. 

Mr. Davis. Would you not like to take a seat, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. This will take only a minute, Mr. Chairman, and with 
your permission, I will just say a few words and then leave a state- 
ment with you. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

Mr. Srxzs. I feel that the work that is being done by the Forest 
Service merits the inclusion of additional supergrade positions in that 
Service. I so recommend to the committee. With your permission, 
I leave my statement, which explains in detail the reasons that I 
have for requesting that action. 

Mr. Davis. Our subcommittee is delighted to have the able gentle- 
man from Florida express his opinions, and we thank you very much 
for your appearance. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Hon. Rospert L. F. Sikes, or FLORIDA 


Mr. Chairman since the Congress passed the pay-raise bill for classified and 
other white-collar employees, there has been considerable discussion about the 
need for establishing additional supergrade positions for top executives in certain 
of our Federal agencies. 

I am glad that your committee has recognized the urgency of the situation. It 
is good to know that legislation designed to provide more supergrades in some 
needed areas may result from these hearings. 

At various times since I have been in the Congress, I have discussed the work 
of the United States Forest Service both on the floor of the House and in various 
committees. I have been personally concerned with the work of this agency for 
several reasons. First, they administer the national forest lands which belong to 
all of our people. This is a tremendous task, involving almost 190 million acres of 
lands in most of our States and Territories. There are two large national forests 
and several land-utilization areas in my State. Second, the Forest Service 
works with thousands of small woodland owners and has the gigantic task of 
bringing better woodland management on the forest lands of some 444 million small 
owners who own much of the private commercial timberland in America. I 
discussed the need for this work in the April issue of American Forests, the official 
publication of the American Forestry Association. Third, we in the Congress 
look to the Forest Service for much of the research work that is conducted na- 
tionally in tree-growing and forest-products development. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not burden your committee with many of the facts about 
the varied activities of the Forest Service. I am familiar with their work in timber 
sales, firefighting, road construction, recreation, and water management. These 
activities, and others, involve millions of people and millions of dollars both in 
revenues and expenditures. Happily for our Nation, a fine job is being done and 
it is one agency that through good management practices returns large revenues 
to the Federal Government, the States, and to private industry. 

In considering the need for additional supergrade jobs, I urge your committee 
to consider the Forest Service needs as an entity. In any proposed legislation, 
I sincerely hope that special provision will be made to include the top management 
personnel of the Forest Service. I refer to the Chief Forester and his staff of six 
Assistant Chiefs, who now are underpaid and underclassified, considering the tasks 
they are required by law to perform. Public Law 854 of the 84th Congress limits 
the Chief Forester to $17,500. Two of his assistants are in the GS—17 grade, 3 in 
the GS-16 grade, and 1 is only a GS-15. These assistants’ salaries range from 
around $12,000 to $14,000 per year. 

Many industrial foresters earn more than $20,000 per year. The president of 
a corporation the size of the Forest Service, with a capital value of $6 billion to 
$7 billion, would earn 3 to 10 times the salary of $17,500 now paid the Chief 
Forester. 

Mr. Chairman, in any proposed legislation to remedy situations like the one 
in which we find the Forest Service, I believe ample provision should be made 
to set up realistic and equitable supergrade classifications for the top-staff posi- 
tions. A salary of $19,000 for the Chief should be minimum. His six assistants 
should at least be in grades GS-17 and GS-18. Such a supergrade classification 
definitely set out in proposed legislation would be a real accomplishment. 

We live in a complex society. We are accustomed to the salaries paid by big 
business to their big executives. We at least can bring the executives of our vast 
and far-flung Forest Service organization a few steps up the ladder, salarywise, 
by recognizing their need for adequate supergrade positions. We can justify 
such action on the basis of good business procedures and records of the outstanding 
accomplishments of this Federal agency. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank vou. 


Mr. Davis. We will now hear from Judge Walsh, representing the 
Department of Justice. 

Judge, if you and Mr. Andretta will have seats, we shall be pleased 
to receive your statement. 
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STATEMENT OF LAWRENCE E. WALSH, DEPUTY ATTORNEY 
GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE; ACCOMPANIED BY 


SALVADOR A. ANDRETTA, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Mr. Wausx. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
with your permission | will not read my prepared statement. It is 
primarily a tabulation of the exact jobs involved in our problem. I 
would make some general comments and then be guided entirely by 
your wishes. 

Mr. Davis. Very well. 

(The prepared statement referred to follows:) 


JUSTICE DEPARTMENT STATEMENT ON REQUEST FOR SUPERGRADES 
PURPOSE 


The Department seeks 80 additional supergrades for the section heads of the 
legal divisions and offices in addition to the 24 supergrades presently assigned. 
This is to relieve a critical situation in which the Department finds itself in order 
to retain experienced and expert attorneys in the top echelon of the Department’s 
career professional staff. Some of these men have been frozen at the top of their 
grades including longevity steps. Thus they find very little incentive to stay 
with the Government in the face of attractive proposals from private firms. 

In order to meet this competition and to make professional positions in the 
Department attractive, and to retain highly experienced and qualified attorneys— 
particularly since they are prohibited from private practice and outside activities— 
the Congress permitted the Attorney General to compensate those in the field 
without regard to the Classification Act and within certain limits, namely assistant 
United States attorneys up to $15,000 and United States attorneys up to $20,000. 
However, nothing was done to take care of the top lawyers in the Department who 
are still restricted by the Classification Act. Of the 1,767 lawyers in the Depart- 
ment there are 691 in the United States attorneys offices not subject to the 
Classification Act and the balance of 1,076 are subject to the act. 

Thus we find that the attorneys supervising the sections of the legal divisions 
and who, in turn, direct and supervise the United States attorneys are getting 
less compensation than some of the men they supervise. In many sections of the 
Department we find attorneys in GS-15 drawing the same compensation as the 
head of the section who has no place to go under present restrictions. The 
granting of supergrades will do much to alleviate the situation and will permit the 
Attorney General to correct certain inequities in the pay structure of these top 
outstanding attorneys who occupy positions of great responsibility. 

The Department has attempted for some time to secure additional supergrades 
from the Civil Service Commission and there has been before it for some time a 
request for supergrades for the section heads. However, because of the limited 
number of positions the Commission has been unable to grant this request up to 
the present time. 

The additional supergrades would relieve the squeeze on these section heads and 
put them more properly in line with their subordinates. For example, in one 
division the section chief in grade GS-15 supervises the work of 18 attorneys 
whose positions are also in grade 15. 

You will agree that it is very unfair to assign such additional and heavy responsi- 
bility without offering compensation commensurate with such responsibilities. 
Other professional groups in Government have been recognized, such as scientists, 
doctors, Foreign Service personnel, and technicians whereas the lawyers of great 
capacity with long experience in Government have been overlooked. 

There is attached a statement showing the number of supergrades presently 
assigned to each legal office and division, the number of attorney positions, and 
those to which additional supergrades would be assigned if granted. 
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Schedule of positions requested over and above those pending at Civil Service 












Commission 
Pending 
CSC 

Office of Deputy Attorney General....................-..-......-..- 1 
SE I EU oe a didcctctabcdcdestneccnviewdnesbbbiucbcs 0 
I i i clei neces 1 
Te ee Ee ee ee eee 1 
SIE Shi é pnd bis ch ick Stdeebbbodnddbquabibnnedectuehoed 7 
tne ik an lsh eeihiel. acieeniataniamamenntienweiintwintts 10 
eS HUI iis on ndinctcetetnaddaettasdaehanee tntakaae 3 
ee a nbdcmindsheaddsconsasenbes 7 
EY BPUUEIIDS.. Kccicaccucdcbustdadaakadedhodceensacncsue 4 
Lands Division. -_.....--- 3 
TOR. EPEN Es on cceenusns 10 
Office of Alien Property-.-.. 0 
TN cetacean li ital nceianinenatn alle alacant masgiecies iksabined 47 


Additional 
needs 
0 


0 
0 
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Total 
needs 
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ScHEDULE OF PosITIONS PROPOSED FOR SUPERGRADES 


Office of Deputy Attorney General: 
Tota! of 18 attorneys 
Now has 3 
Needs 1: 


i executive assistant to the Deputy Attorney General 


Office of the Solicitor General: 
Total of 12 attorneys 
Now has 2 
Needs 2: 
2 chief appellate attorneys 
Office of Legal Counsel: 
Total of 21 attorneys 
Now has 2 
Needs 1: 
1 Director of Office of Administrative Procedure 
Board of Immigration Appeals: 
Total of 14 attorneys 
Now has 0 
Needs 1: 
1 Chairman, Board of Immigration Appeals 
Antitrust Division: 
Total of 244 attorneys 
Now has 2 
Needs 18: 
9 Section Chiefs: 
Appellate 
Congressional Reports 
Economic 
General Litigation 
Judgments and Judgment Enforcement 
Legislation and Clearance 
Special Litigation 
Transportation Litigation 
Trial 
6 chiefs of field offices: 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Los Angeles 
New York 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco 
3 chief trial attorneys 
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Civil Division: 
Total of 210 attorneys 
Now has 2 
Needs 17: 

11 Section Chiefs: 
Admiralty and Shipping 
Appellate 
Court of Claims 
Frauds 
General Litigation 
Government Claims 
Patent 
Torts 
Veterans’ Affairs 
Japanese Claims 
Customs Section (New York) 

2 chiefs of field offices: 

New York admiralty office 
San Francisco admiralty office 
4 chief trial attorneys 
Civil Rights Division: 
Total of 15 attorneys 
Now has 2 
Needs 3: 
3 Section Chiefs: 
Appeals and Research 
General Litigation 
Voting and Elections 
Criminal Division: 
Total of 85 attorneys 
Now has 2 
Needs 9: 
6 Section Chiefs: 
Appeals and Research 
Trial 
General Crimes 
Fraud 
Organized Crime and Racketeering 
Administrative Regulations 
3 chief trial attorneys 
Internal Security: 
Total of 82 attorneys 
Now has 3 
Needs 6: 
1 Interdepartmental Committec on Internal Security 
5 Section Chiefs: 
Civil 
Criminal 
Registration 
Appeals and Research 
Policy and Planning 
Lands Division: 
Total of 108 attorneys 
Now has 2 
Needs 11: 
7 Section Chiefs: 
Trial 
Land Acquisition 
Appraisal 
Water Resources 
Appellate 
Legislation and General 
Indian Claims 
1 chief, New York office 
3 chief trial attorneys 
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Tax Division: 
Total of 141 attorneys 
Now has 2 
Needs 10: 
1 General Attorney in Office of Assistant Attorney General 
5 Section Chiefs: 
Appellate 
Claims 
Compromise 
Criminal 
Trial 
4 chief trial attorneys 
Office of Alien Property: 
Total of 112 attorneys 
Now has 2 
Needs 1: 
1 Section Chief, Litigation 


Summary schedule of positions proposed for supergrades 


| 7 | | nm 
Now has | Needs Total at- 
| torneys 


| 
j 


| 
| 
| 
j 


1. Office of Deputy Attorney General 3 1 | 18 
2. Office of Solicitor General 2 2 12 
3. Office of Legal Counsel 2 1} 21 
4. Board of Immigration Appeals 0 1 14 
5. Antitrust Division _- s ‘ oe 2 | 18 | 244 
6. Civil Division ; nade ‘ aa | 2 | 17 | 210 
7. Civil Rights Division. | 2 | 3) 15 
8. Criminal Division | 2 9 | 85 
9. Internal Security Division 3 | 6 | 82 
10. Lands Division | 2 11 | 108 
11. Tax Division-- a 2 10 141 
12. Office of Alien Property | 2 1 112 

Total . 124 | 2 80 1, 062 


119 of these positions are now before the Civil Service Commission for regrading. 
2 Exclusive of 21 positions in the Immigration and Naturalization Service, 10 positions in the Bureau of 
Prisons and 1 in Federal Prison Industries, Inc., requested from Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. Watsu. I would like to thank vou very much for your courtesy 
in hearing us. We are in a particularly difficult position because our 
Department was not covered in either of the original bills which this 
committee considered on this subject. Your courtesy in allowing us 
to come in at this late date is doubly appreciated. 

Mr. Davis. I believe I talked to you earlier in the year about the 
supergrades. 

Mr. Wausu. Yes, sir. That was during the spring. 

Mr. Davis. We are glad to have vou come and make known what 
you contend are your needs here. We want to go very carefully into 
it. We do, of course, want to see that every Government agency and 
department has adequate grades to carry on the work in an adequate 
manner. 

We find that some of these requests have been somewhat padded, 
or inflated, and we want you just to be frank with us and tell us your 
needs. Then we will review what information you have given us and 
endeavor to do what is a by you and by the Government. 

Mr. Wausau. All right, s 

Then, taking a, ood as the watchword, I would like to say at 
the outset that we meke no contention that any of the supergrades 
we request are necessary in order to get some particular type of 
specialist in the Government. We concede at the outset that the 
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supergrades covered in our request are for the purpose of keeping us 
from losing lawyers of distinction, talent, and ability that we cannot 
replace. But their qualifications are in the nature of these intangibles, 
and I cannot say that we need this supergrade to get a nuclear physi- 
cist. Each one of the supergrades now to which I refer is for the 
purpose of holding a lawyer who has been in the Government a long 
time who has forgotten more than those of us who come and go, 
like me, will ever learn. 

My primary interest this morning is in a group of section heads, 
who are the pivot men of my Department. They are the men who 
really have the know-how and the years of experience that make our 
Department run. 

If I might take just a few minutes to sketch the background of the 
Department, I think I can get right down to brass tacks. 

Mr. Davis. Very well, sir. You take all the time you like. 

Mr. Wausx. Thank you very much, Judge. 

Our Department has three great divisions, with which I am not 
going to bother you this morning. The FBI has 14,000 people. 
The Division of Prisons has 4,000. 

Mr. Davis. We put some supergrades in the classified pay bill for 
the FBI. 

Mr. Wausu. Yes, sir, and we are deeply grateful for it. 

Mr. Davis. There were 38, I believe. 

Mr. Watsu. And Immigration and Naturalization has 7,000 em- 
ployees. But if there is to be a general increase in the number of 
supergrades, we trust to the fairness of the Civil Service Commission, 
who have been very decent with us over the years, to take care of that 
problem. 

Civil Service has shown sympathy with our problem, but has been 
restricted by the total number of supergrades which it has had at its 
disposal. 

There are 1,767 lawyers in the purely law side of the Department. 
Of these, 691 are in the United States attorneys’ offices, and they have 
also been provided for. I think 2 years ago, Congress gave the 
Attorney General power to adjust the salaries in the United States 
attorneys’ offices so that we have the flexibility there that we need up 
to certain top limits. 

Mr. Davis. Would you give us a little breakdown on that? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes, sir. We have 94 districts, and we have a United 
States attorney in each district. The United States attorney’s salary 
now ranges up to $20,000 in the discretion of the Attorney General. 
Only one United States attorney gets that salary; the others are 
down, most of them, to around $12,000. But some are $15,000, one 
is $18,000, and one $20,000. 

Mr. Davis. Which United States attorney gets the $20,000? 

Mr. Wats+. That is in the southern district of New York, where 
he has an extremely large office, where some 70 lawyers work under 
him. That, of course, is by far the heaviest district as far as work 
is concerned, and the cases there tend to have a higher average of 
complexity than in some of the other districts, I think. 

But these 691 men we think are fairly treated. At least, whatever 
their troubles, they may address to us. Congress has given us the 
flexibility we need. But there are 1,076 left in the Department 
itself here in Washington and in our very few field offices. Some of 
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the divisions have field offices which really work directly out of Wash- 
ington. This is the 1,076 that include those who need the relief we 
seek. 

Our Department has about eight divisions. Those of you who are 
lawyers will understand the breakdown. We have a Civil Division, 
Criminal Division, and then we have certain specialties: Antitrust 
Division, Tax, Public Lands, Civil Rights, Internal Security, and 
Alien Property. Then, there are three small offices: The Office of 
Legal Counsel, who is the house counsel for the Government; the 
Solicitor General, who is our chief appellate counsel; and my own 
office, which is whatever is left that the other offices do not think is 
important enough to handle. 

Mr. Davis. And how is your position designated? 

Mr. Wausu. My office is that of the Deputy Attorney General, and 
it has overall responsibilities for the Department, subject to the 
Attorney General’s direction. Mr. Andretta’s office is the Office of 
Administrative Assistant Attorney General. He handles all of our 
administrative problems: The budget, the classification of employees 
within our Department, and contacts with the Civil Service Com- 
mission, things like that. It is a matter of great pride to the Depart- 
ment that in the nearly 20 years now that he has been there, he has 
been reversed, I think, only 4 times by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in his classification of employees within the Department. 

We mention this not only because of our pride in Mr. Andretta, 
but because we hope that Congress sees fit to give us some super- 
grades. This in itself is an assurance that we will not abuse the 
privilege, that we try to apply the same standards that the Civil 
Service Commission would have us apply. 

Mr. Davis. Judge, what is your background? How long have you 
been with the Department? 

Mr. Wats. I am a newcomer. I came with the Department 
December 30, 1957. Prior to that, I had been a United States judge 
in the Southern District of New York. Before that, I had held various 
positions in the State government of New York. I came to Wash- 
ington when Mr. Rogers was elevated from Deputy Attorney General 
to Attorney General. 

If I might now, sir, I would like to tell you briefly about the section 
heads, the men in whose behalf we make our plea this morning. 

Each of these various divisions is broken down again and subdivided 
into section heads. They are set forth in the prepared statement 
which we sent up, so that you can see how they break down. 

For example, in the Civil Division, you see there is a specialty of 
admiralty, appellate work, claims work, frauds, general litigation, 
Government claims, patents, torts, each field in which a general law 
firm would tend to have a partner in charge. 

These section heads, on an average, have 24 lawyers under them. 
So they are in a sense the head of a 24-man firm, or at least a firm with 
24 partners and associates. This is their standing in the profession. 
One of these section heads, who is now a GS-15, has 18 other men 
under him who are already GS-15’s. In other words, we are in a 
position where we cannot pay the boss any more than we pay the men 
who work under him. This is in the Antitrust Division, where you 
have a great deal of specialization, and where private law firms pay 
large amounts to get lawyers to come with them, and where private 
law firms value the special knowledge that we give our lawyer. 
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Mr. Davis. Would you say that any of those GS—15’s have been 
overclassified? 

Mr. Watsu. No, sir; Judge. Every one of our classifications is 
subject to postaudit by the Civil Service Commission. In the first 
place, the Division head has concluded he has to pay these men this 
money in order to keep them. Second, Mr. Andretta has had to ap- 
prove it. And then the Deputy Attorney General and the Attorney 
General have approved it, and the Civil Service Commission has just 
been through their postaudit of our Department, and they have con- 
cluded that our classifications were fair. So that is our position. 

These section heads have the work of general counsel. Again, for 
the benefit of those of you who are not lawyers, most big corpora- 
tions—and the Government is a tremendous corporation—have their 
house counsel, their men who are with them day in and day out and 
whom the officers turn to when any question comes up. These men 
get to know their company and know all of its intricacies. 

Our section heads are not house counsel. They are general counsel. 
They are the people whom house counsel come to when they are in 
real trouble, just the way a corporation, when it is in real ‘trouble, 
does not have its house counsel handle the problem, but they go out 
to their general counsel, the law firm that handles their matters of 
great seriousness. They go to the law firm and get advice of the 
partners of that firm. 

Our section heads compare to the partners of general law firms, to 

whom the divisions and departments of Government come when they 
are in real trouble, when they have been sued or when they have to 
sue, or when there is some mixup that their own house counsel cannot 
handle. 
' That means that these section heads do not get the easy questions 
or the routine questions or the questions within some narrow specialty 
on which they can feel at home. They have to be well rounded, 
general lawyers as well as lawyers experienced in the specialized prob- 
lems of Government. 

The third point I would like to make with respect to these section 
heads is that they deal with general counsel of all the other depart- 
ments. The General Counsel for the Department of Interior comes 
to some section head in our Department when he has a problem. If 
he has a lawsuit, he will be dealing with the section head of general 
litigation in the Civil Division. Yet these section heads are uniformly 
outranked by the men who come to see them to get their advice and 
to follow their instructions. 

These section heads supervise the United States attorneys in the 
field. They decide whether a tax case will be compromised or whether 
it will not. The United States attorney makes his recommendation, 
but it is the section head, a man who has been here for years and seen 
these cases come and go, who will decide whether that compromise 
should be approved by the Attorney General or whether it should not. 

These section heads oppose the finest lawyers in the country. Take 
another example from Antitrust. We had a case in which the defend- 
ant was represented by 4 top firms, 2 from New York and 2 from 
Chicago. The Government was re presented by a GS-14, a GS-12, 
and a GS-7, 3 men against the 4 firms. That is the kind of opposi- 
tion that we have, and it is why we need men at these higher grades. 
We cannot, of course, ever pay our men as well as a big private com- 
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pany can, and they know it, and they get other pleasures from their 
work, as well as experience, which is invaluable. But the disparity 
of having 4 law firms on one side with all the manpower they have 
at their disposal, and their great talents, and on the other side we 
match up our 3 young men—and still manage to win most of the 
cases. 

I do not want to bore you or take advantage of the time you have 
given me, but I could run through 2 or 3 other examples if you have 
the patience to listen to them. 

Mr. Davis. We would like to have all the information that you can 
give us, Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Watsu. The man who is the head of the Tax Section is another. 
About 42 percent of our lawsuits in the Tax Division are compromised. 
Every one of these goes through the hands of a man who has been 
with the Department since 1931. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you a question there. 

Is your Department keeping up with the work? 

Mr. Wausn. Yes, sir. We have cut our civil backlog by 4,000 in 

years. 

‘Mr. Davis. What was it before you cut it, and what is it now? 

Mr. Wausu. I would like to add for the record the exact figures if 
I might, sir, but I can give you rough figures, taken from the Civil 
Division. They were approximately 70,000 in 1953. That was cut 
to 30,000 by 1955, and it is now cut to 15,000. That is our backlog. 

Mr. Davis. From 70,000 in 1953 to 15,000 in 1958? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. How did you reduce it? Did you throw them out or 
did you try them? Did you compromise them or what? 

Mr. Wausu. We used all of those systems. There were some cases 
that were a hangover from the war. There were OPA cases. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would give us a breakdown for the record 
on that. 

Mr. Watsn. Yes, sir; we will supply that. 

(The information referred to follows: ) 

The drive on backlogs began on August 31, 1954. Since then cases pending in 
United States attorneys’ offices were reduced by 8,307 or 24.6 percent. 

Criminal cases were reduced from 10,392 to 8,421 or 19 percent while civil cases 
dropped from 23,413 to 17,077 or 27.1 percent. 

Most United States attorneys’ offices are now current in their criminal work 
and the majority in civil caseloads. 

The volume of legal business conducted by the Department is substantial. 
One hears only of the cases that are newsworthy because of the prominence of the 
individuals involved or decisions involving novel questions of law. Each year 
the Department’s attorneys handle some 100,000 cases and matters. An average 
of 32,000 criminal and 21,000 civil cases are filed each year. At the present pace 
more cases are being closed in a year than those filed so that the pending load has 
been steadily falling. In 1957, 31,572 criminal cases were filed and 31,710 closed; 
24,154 civil cases filed against 24,642 terminated. In the first 5 months of this 
year closings are running a little behind the filings which is usually the case since 
we catch up on terminations toward the end of the fiscal year. 

The drive has also been successful in the United States attorneys’ offices. 
When it started pending cases and matters totaled 74,972. By June 30, 1957, 
this total has been reduced to 50,080, a decrease of 33.2 percent in less than 3 
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years. The following tabulation shows the congistent decrease since the beginning 
of the backlog drive: 


Criminal | Civilcases | Total cases 
cases | (except tax | pending 
| lien) | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Aug. 31, 1954 10, 392 23, 413 | 33, 805 

Nov. 30, 1955 9, 213 22) 000 | 31, 213 

Nov. 30, 1956 8, 326 17, 234 | 25, 560 

June 30, 1957_- 7, 15, 933 | 1 23, 344 
MATTERS 


Date Criminal Civil |Total matters 
pending 


| 
j 
oe eee | 


Aug. 31, 1954 18, 404 | 22, 763 41, 167 
Nov. 30, 1955 f 12, 924 7, 598 | 30, 522 
Nov. 30, 1956 12, 440 , 785 27, 225 
June 30, 1957_. Dist 11, 989 , 747 | 26, 736 


! It is pertinent to note that the total of cases pending on June 30, 1957, is the lowest number since 1941. 


Note.—The word ‘‘matters’’ is used to describe items of business which have not yet reached the litiga- 
tion stage. 


Mr. Watsu. | will just hit the high spots now. 

Mr. Davis. I want to ask you this question now before you get to 
that. 

I remember reading the testimony of Mr. Burger before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in 1955 or 1956, or maybe it was 1954. 
When did he come with the Department? 

Mr. Wausu. He came here in 1953, and he left to go on the District 
Court of Appeals in about 1955 or 1956. 

Mr. Davis. Then it was in 1954 I read his testimony. He testified 
at that time that they were 4 or 5 years behind in cases, and that the 
backlog of cases which the Government was going to have to pay the 
money on sometime or other was costing several million dollars a year 
in interest, just to pay the interest year by year as these cases dragged 
along, because they were that far behind. 

Mr. Watsu. That is true. 

I would like to get those interest figures. I know they were in the 
millions in 1954, and they have been cut under a million now. We 
still are losing some $600,000 a year in interest just because we are 
still behind. But we will always be behind to some extent, of course. 

Mr. Davis. I remember at that time that the Justice Department 
assigned a number of lawyers to this so-called Civil Rights Division, 
and you had some, I forget the number of complaints, I think 13,000, 
per year of so-called violations of civil rights which, when it finally 
dwindled down, 1 year you tried 11 and got 4 convictions. You 
had lawyers fooling around with that kind of nonsense that should 
have been trying cases 

Have you remedied that to any degree? 

Mr. Waxsu. We have established a new Civil Rights Division, and 
to take the words that we are dealing with, the lawyers are not fooling 
around with nonsense. If that ever was the case, that is not. the 
case now. 


26169—5S——16 
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Mr. Davis. Don’t you think it is the case, when you have 13,000 
complaints filed, I think it was—they were encouraged to be filed by 
somebody—and when they went into it, it dwindled down to where 
11 were tried and 4 convicted? If that is not nonsense, what is it? 

Mr. Watsu. I tell you, Judge, I just cannot speak to those cases, 
because I do not know about those 13,000 complaints. I would 
assume there must have been a tremendous number of overlapping 
in the complaints. 

Inéidentally, I would like to say this so that we understand each 
other in this field and the others. Our Department is not moving and 
has not moved, at least in the last 5 months while I have been there, 
in any complaints where it was not convinced that there was what I 
seriously refer to as a lack of nonsense in it. The FBI has been 
urged many times to take action, and it has refrained because it does 
not want to fool with things that are nonsense, or things which are of 
grave seriousness which are not within our jurisdiction. In other 
a we do not want to assume the work that is properly that of the 
States. 

Mr. Davis. I think that is the right attitude and, if you are doing 
that, then I want to commend you for it. 

Mr. Watsu. I thank you for that, and I can assure you that that 
is the attitude of the Department, that it wants to intrude on nothing 
in which there is not a true function for it to perform. 

Actually, the Civil Rights Division is the smallest of our divisions. 
Mr. Andretta just prompts me that there are 15 lawyers, and that is 
all there are in the Division. 

Mr. Gross. It has not gotten off the ground yet, has it, Judge? 

Mr. Watsu. It depends on what you mean by getting off the ground, 
Mr. Gross. It has not started any lawsuit yet, but it has reviewed, 
I would say, a substantial number of complaints; it has started im- 
portant investigations. I would call it off the ground, but I would 
say that in its litigation and particularly its opening litigation, it is 
going to be scrutinized with great care, and it is going to be as close 
to perfect as we can make it. 

Mr. Gross. How many attorneys do you have in the Civil Rights 
Division? 

Mr. Watsu. Fifteen. 

Mr. Gross. And do you have 3 supergrades now? 

Mr. Wausu. We have no supergrades except the first assistant in 
that Division. 

Mr. Gross. What is he paid? 

Mr. Wats. He would be a GS-17. That would be about $13,000 

ear 

* Mire Gross. Is he the top salaried man in the Civil Rights Division? 
He is not, is he? 

Mr. Watsn. No. We have an Assistant Attorney General at 
$20,000. 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Wats. But I was talking about the top men other than the 
Division head. 

Mr. Gross. And you want three more supergrades for a total of 
15 lawyers in the Civil Rights Division? 

Mr. Watsn. I think you can appreciate the complexity of the liti- 
gation that we are going to handle. In other words, this is not some- 
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thing that we want handled by people who are trying their first case. 
Second, the Division, by Congress’ appropriation, will be geared for 
39 lawyers when it expands to its full strength that is authorized. If 
you, for example, authorized three supergrades in that Division, they 
will not be filled while the Division is at its present size. 

Mr. Gross. You have 15 lawyers in the Civil Rights Division now, 
and you expect to expand it to 39. That is pretty good evidence that 
it is not very far off the ground. Is that not right? 

Mr. Watsu. I say it really comes back to what we mean by being 
off the ground, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I see. Well, I will not quibble over that. 

Mr. Watsu. Very well. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for being late. I had 
another subcommittee meeting. 

I wonder if there has been any testimony on the point or if this 
is the proper point at which to ask this. 

As | understand it, Judge, you are testifying for the removal of the 
ceiling on supergrades. 

Mr. Wausau. For a relaxation of the ceiling on supergrades. 

Mr. Davis. He is asking for a specified amount of supergrades. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. That was the next question I was going to ask, as 
to the number for which you are asking. 

Mr. Wausx. We have asked for 80. 

Mr. JonansEN. Do I understand that under the legislation which 
the other body tacked onto the pay bill—I have my own opinion as 
to whether the term is properly used; I think there are laws against 
blackmail in some areas of life. As I understand it, they will provide 
some supergrades to you, some 38, I am informed. 

Mr. Davis. That was 38 positions in the FBI. And that was put 
in in both Houses. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. But the 80 included the FBI? 

Mr. Watsu. I made clear at the outset that I am speaking not to 
the FBI or the Division of Prisons, or the Division of Immigration 
and Naturalization. I am talking about the rest of the Department, 
its purely legal side. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. This is the Justice Department alone, the 80? 

Mr. Wausu. Yes, sir; the purely legal side of the Department. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. You say you are t testifyi ing in support of relaxation 
rather than the rescinding of the ceiling. Do you feel that the prob- 
lem of your alleged needs for an inc ‘reased number of supergrades can 
be met, that it has been met in the past or can be met in the present 
and future, by coming in here with specific requests for legislation to 
increase the number, rather than by the type of thing for which so 
many witnesses from the executive branch have appeared, namely, a 
complete removal of congressional limitation on the total number? 

Mr. Watsu. I would take a position midway between. As to the 
professional staff—and it is only the professional staff I am speaking 
for this morning—I would urge a complete removal if that is an open 
issue here. Because that is the system that we work under in our 
United States attorney’s offices. There are no restrictions there ex- 

cept the size of our appropriation. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. You understand when I am speaking of complete 
removal, I am speaking of it Governmentwide, because that is the 
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type of thing which I believe, Mr. Chairman, we have been hearing 
testimony supporting 

Mr. Davis. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. JonHansen. And the point I want to clarify for my own under- 
standing is whether you advocate such an overall removal of the ceiling 
or whether you advocate it just for the Justice Department, or whether 
you advocate it just for a certain category of supergrades within 
Justice Department. 

Mr. Wausu. I urge it only for the professional offices within the 
Department and comparable professional offices elsewhere. I do not 
advocate this morning—because I have not thought it through—the 
removal with respect to all offices within the Government. I think 
there is certain virtue to having congressional supervision of that. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I observe what the gentleman is advocating is less 
bad than some of the things we have heard advocated before the 
committee. 

Mr. Watsxu. Congressman Johansen, I would like to say that the 
only reason I extend my advocacy as far as I have is because it has 
worked satisfactorily in the United States attorney’s offices, where 
one third of our lawyers are right now; as to the third who are out in 
the field in the United States attorney’s offices, there is no restraint 
as to supergrades at all. There is a maximum fixed for the office, of 
the highest we can pay an attorney being $20,000, and the highest 
assistant attorney is $15,000, but within that we are left entirely to 
our own discretion. 

Mr. JoHansen. I do not want to be unsympathetic with your prob- 
lem, but I hope the witness is sympathetic with the problem that the 
Congress faces with the constantly mushrooming number of super- 
grades, the constantly increasing cost of Government, and the fact 
that some of our people back home are becoming a little bit irked 
about it. 

Mr. Wausu. I think I can say with utmost sincerity I have a deep 
sympathy with the problem, and we are caught in an ever-worsening 
squeeze, it seems to me. But we are confronted with the need to do a 
good job if we are going todo any. We are confronted with opposition 
by the best lawyers in the country, and we want to meet it fairly, 
squarely, and ably. 

I think the answer is, along the lines that the chairman touched 
upon, to do what we do well, but for Heaven’s sake, let’s not try to 
expand and duplicate the work that can be better done by the States 
and the localities and the units of government closer to the people. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. That is why the judge and I, who am a northerner, 
voted the same way on certain legislation that has been mentioned 
here. 

Mr. Wausn. I might add, to go back, that the judge asked me at 
the outset a little bit about my background, that for 8 years I was 
counsel or assistant counsel with the Governor of the State of New 
York, and it was our consistent policy there in our sphere to refuse to 
absorb responsibilities from the counties, villages, and towns which 
could be better kept there, when there was a tremendous pressure on 
us by some groups who had good ideas and wanted good programs, 
to force everything into Albany. At the same time, we fought as 
zealously as we could with the regulatory agencies of the Federal 
Government to keep the State powers in the hands of the State 
and not let them shift to Washington. 
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I may add that I have not changed my viewpoint simply because 
I have moved to Washington. We are going to work just as zealously 
as we can here to keep the powers in the States and the communities 
where they can be handled by neighbors instead of by strangers. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Mr. Chairman, that is a good doctrine. I wish we 
were living up to it. 

Mr. Gross. Could you clarify one or two things? 

Our staff presents us with some figures here which indicate a request 
from the Justice Department for 105 supergrade positions. I believe 
you said 80. Where do we get this 105 figure? 

May I ask Mr. Bray? 

Mr. Bray. I discussed this with the personnel people in the Justice 
Department. 

Mr. Anpretra. That is the overall figure. 

Mr. Bray. Is this your overall figure, then, the 105? 

Mr. WatsH. That would include the FBI, would it not? 

Mr. Anpretra. No. 

Mr. Watsu. Our breakdown is on the very last page of our state- 
ment, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. But I am looking at information submitted by our staff. 

Mr. Bray. It came from the personnel office at the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Wausu. The additional needs which Mr. Andretta points out 
in your figure would include 16 for the Naturalization Service, 7 for 
the Bureau of Prisons, and 1 for Prison Industries, which I have not 
spoken to this morning at all. 

Mr. Gross. Well, that is all Justice, is it not? 

Mr. Wats. That is all Justice, but the only ones that we ask to 
be considered specifically are those that deal with the professional 
staff. We are perfectly willing to take our chances in the common 
pool as to all of the other requests for supergrades. 

Mr. Gross. But the total is 105, then, for the Justice Department. 

Mr. Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. You have been increasing salaries in the Justice Depart- 
ment by the method of job reclassification. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wausu. Yes, there has been a trend certainly in that direction. 

Mr. Gross. You have been doing it on your own and you have 
not been coming to this committee, or any committee of Congress, 
but doing it through a reclassification process. 

Mr. WausH. We have done it up to grade 15 on our own, with 
postaudit by the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Gross. How often are those postaudits made? 

Mr. Watsu. We have just finished one. Mr. Andretta tells me 
they are made every other year. I know they were there this spring 
because I happened to talk with them. 

Mr. Gross. When you need an attorney in the Justice Depart- 
ment, how do you go about getting one? 

Mr. Watsu. We have a system of recruitment of which we are 
very proud. It is a so-called honor system. We were asked to 
establish it by the administration, and we recruit each year, by going 
to the leading law schools of the country, and we try to distribute 
them evenly on a geographical basis and take the men in the top 15 
percent of the class who are interested in Government work, and get 
them to come to Washington. They work for us for a year or two 
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and we encourage them to go out into the field, into the United States 
attorney’s offices, and ultimately back to private practice. Then, 
we always hope that there will be a substantial number who stay with 
us and work up through the Department. 

So we get most of our recruiting done at the bottom, and it is only 
in the unusual case where we have to fill in at the top, except for 
division heads and the first and second assistants of the various 
divisions, where you usually look for people who are going to work 
very closely with the head of the Department. 

Mr. Gross. You do not go to the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. Wausu. No. There is an exception for the lawyers. This 
was before I came here. It is my understanding that it was an 
administrative determination then that the recruitment of lawyers, 
at least we wanted to experiment with what we could do in that 
regard. So that is how it works. 

Mr. Gross. Where do the bulk of these attorneys come from; 
from the eastern seaboard, the Midwest, or where? 

Mr. Watsu. I would like to add for the record the breakdown of 
our last 2 years of recruitment, in answer to that. I think you will 
find that they are scattered across the country in rough conformity 
with the population centers of the country. In other words, we have 
a substantial number from the University of Michigan, some from 
Chicago this year; we always get a fair number from “Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, and other eastern schools. 

(The breakdown referred to follows:) 


Geographic distribution of honor recruits over a period of 5 years 


State Number State Numbe 
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Mr. Gross. Probably you can emphasize that a fair number are 
from Harvard and Yale, can you not? 

Mr. Watsu. I would not say a disproportionate number. 

Mr. Gross. Somehow or another, I do not seem to have many 
people coming to my office as visitors who are employed in the Justice 
Department from the State of Iowa. Perhaps we do not have good 
law schools, but I believe we do. How many do you have from the 
State of Iowa? Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Wats. No, sir. We will make a check for you. 

Mr. Gross. You do not need to make it a part of the record, but I 
I would like to know how many there are. 
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Mr. Wausu. I would like to know, too. I was talking with Judge 
Graven from Iowa last night, but I cannot put my finger on a name 
now to answer your question, as I would like to do. 

Mr. Gross. But you are going to put into the record a breakdown 
of the geographical location of these attorneys that you bring in, 
and for how many years are you going to do that? 

Mr. Wats. We will do it as far as you want. We would like to 
put it into the record, the geographical breakdown and the academic 
standing of the men we have taken in, because we are very proud of 
it. I would like you to have that. 

Mr. Gross. Of course, I am not so much concerned with the 
academic standing. It means something, all right, but I am not so 
much concerned with that. The boy whose father was wealthy 
enough to send him to Harvard and Yale and for postgraduate work, 
and so on, that is one thing. I would be more interested in where you 
get these lawyers from across the country. 

Mr. Wausu. We will have that for you. 

Mr. Gross. I do not think that all the ivory towers are along the 
northeastern seaboard. 

Mr. Wausu. Taking that as a definition of ivory tower, we try to 
prevent their getting control of the Department, sir. 

Mr. Becxworts. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Beckxwortu. Judge Walsh, does age have anything to do with 
whether you accept a man in the Justice Department? 

Mr. Watsu. No, not in a direct sense, except that our general 
system of recruitment, which is to get these youngsters coming out 
of law school, of course, would throw our statistics in favor of the 
younger group. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Judge, how many years have you practiced? 

Mr. Watsu. Let’ssee. I got out in 1936. That would be 22 years. 

Mr. Becxwortu. If this is not too personal, I would like to know 
how old you are. 

Mr. Wausau. I am 46. 

Mr. Becxwortu. If you were ever a good lawyer, and I am sure 
and know you were, you are a better lawyer now than you have ever 
been. Is that not true? 

Mr. Watsu. Sometimes I wonder. 

Mr. Becxworru. I do not mean that in jest. That is a fact, is it 
not? 

Mr. Wausau. I would like to think so. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Yes, I would definitely feel you are. 

Now, Judge, naturally, the Department of Justice wants to win 
these cases that it has. 

Mr. Watsu. If it is fair. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Do you think you might possibly be making a 
mistake to emphasize the recruitment of what we call grads, rather 
than some of the older fellows that may not be enjoying the lucrative 
practice they would like to enjoy at home? 

Mr. Watsu. I think if we were taking exclusively that way, there 
might be that danger, but of course we hope to hold a percentage of 
them up through the Department so that we may have seasoned men. 
However, there should perhaps be some taking of men in from the 
outside. But the United States attorney’s offices recruit by a different 
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system, and there is an interchange between the United States at- 
torney’s office and the main Department, to some extent, so that 
seasoning tends to develop more through the United States attorney’s 
offices, the offices which carry the actual trials. 

I think you will find, for example, that a lawsuit, take a typical 
lawsuit going through the Department, will have the thinking both 
your youngster and your more seasoned man on it at some point. I 
do not know which one is going to end up trying it or analyzing it to 
begin with, but there will be the thoughts of both before that lawsuit 
goes to trial. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You are familiar with the question of competitive 
examination as contrasted with what we call assembled examinations, 
are you not? 

Mr. Watsu. I am not sure I understand. An assembled examina- 
tion is simply to test your general qualifications, is it not? 

Mr. Becxwortn. I may be mistaken as to assembled or unassem- 
bled. I want to get that straight first, Mr. Chairman. 

Where an attorney is called in and asked some questions and maybe 
fills out some forms, rather than having participated in a broad, 
nationwide examination, is that assembled or unassembled, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. What was that? 

Mr. Beckwortu. Or one of the staff members might answer. 

Where an attorney is called in and maybe fills out a form, rather 
than taking a competitive, nationwide written examination, is that 
known as an assembled or an unassembled examination? 

Mr. Davis. I understand that generally that is what is known as 
an unassembled examination. 

Mr. Becxworrn. That is what I wanted to talk about, the unas- 
sembled. 

Are you familiar with that as contrasted with what might be 
termed an all-out competitive examination? 

Mr. Wausu. I am familiar with it from my State experience, not 
from the Federal experience. We have what we call compe titive and 
noncompetitive exams in the State, and T have dealt with that. 

Mr. Becxwortn. In the Department, do you have any of what we 
call competitive examinations given on a nationwide basis? 

Mr. Watsu. Not for lawyers. 

Mr. BecxwortH. Would you object to that? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Backworrn. State your reasons. 

Mr. Wausu. | do not think you can measure legal ability in terms 
of examinations. 

Mr. Beckwortn. You can measure them in terms of examination 
ar any other kind of inquiry you wish to make, can you not? 

Mr. Watsu. You can measure book learning and memory by 
examination. You cannot measure courtroom ability, you cannot 
measure leadership, you cannot measure integrity, you cannot meas- 
ure courage, you cannot measure any of those things by examination. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Judge, when you recruit these grads from these 
schools, what are the criteria that you look for primarily? 

Mr. Watsn. There are several things. You see what he did in 
competition with the same age group, from a group doing exactly the 
same thing. It is one thing to measure a group of students who have 
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spent 3 years together in a single class under identical circumstances 
with an identical faculty, to see how they work. It is another thing 
to take 1 man who has been out of school 10 years, 1 man who has been 
out of school 1 month, 1 man who is 25 years old, and 1 man who is 
40 years old, and put them through a competitive examination 
together. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Judge, you do not just oppose any kind of 
examination that is written in nature, do you, for a governmental 
employee in the Legal Division? 

Mr. Watsu. For a lawyer. 

Mr. Beckworru. You oppose that a hundred percent? 

Mr. Wausn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Beckworru. You do not think there would be any advantage 
to be gained by testing him in writing as to what he knows, and then 
finding out all the other things that you are talking about, perhaps 
in a manner similar to the unassembled approach? 

Mr. Wausu. That would be something that if I thought it would 
help, I would do; but I would not like to be compelled by law to do it. 

Mr. Becxwortu. The thing that I am interested in is—I know you 
all have problems. I believe what you have said this morning. 
There are some areas in this country where I believe lawyers would 
welcome an opportunity to show what they have learned and actually 
know of the law today and, if given that opportunity, you might get 
some worthwhile leads that would indicate to you men that you then 
could ask questions about among those with whom they have worked. 

Mr. Davis. If the gentleman will yield, I would like to make this 
observation there. 

I am in sympathy with what Judge Walsh has said, knowing what 
the situation is there, and I think, Mr. Beckworth, that the statement 
I heard once made by a bar examiner who was partial to giving exami- 
nations on subjects like equity and common law and things of that 
kind rather than code might apply. He said: 

With legislatures meeting every year if you learn the code you may find the 
next year that the legislature has met and repealed everything you knew. 

So that really, in a very broad way, learning it today, you may find 
it is not the law tomorrow. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Mr. Chairman, it would not be my purpose at all 
to make the examination anything other than the most rigid you 
cared to make it. I have often said this: I believe examinations ought 
to be difficult and comprehensive, along all lines, even grammar and 
English, if you wish. But do not deprive people of the opportunity 
to take them. ‘There is nothing wrong with a man having the chance 
to evidence what he knows, that I know of. 

Do you, Mr. Walsh? 

Mr. Wausu. I would agree with you that he should have every 
chance to evidence what he knows, and it is just a matter of which is 
the easiest and the most effective way to do it. Our doors are open 
If anyone shows any interest in coming with us in Washington or in 
the United States attornev’s offices, we welcome it, because we want 
a lot of people to want to come, and for perfectly selfish reasons. We 
simply want the best that we can get. 

Mr. Becxwortu. In that connection, then, assume that you need 
25 attorneys. How will the attorneys at Sweetwater, Abilene, and 
Lubbock, Tex., know that you need those 25? 
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Mr. Wausu. There is no way in which they will know that we need 
25 attorneys except through the profession. Any of them, I think, 
will by now have heard through their bar association, through their 
law school, through their alumni association, that we are on the look- 
out for good attorneys, not just because we happen to need 25 today, 
but as a constant problem, that what we want is a reservoir of people 
to look to when we need a new attorney. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Would you have any objection to using the 
Civil Service Commission or any divisions of the Justice Department, 
to give out a little more information about the need for these? 

Mr. Watsu. No. We have no objection to any system which 
is effective. 

Mr. Becxworts. I believe if you disseminate the information 
about the need more broadly than you have, you will have a better 
chance to get those that you need. 

Mr. Watsu. I think the dissemination of information is important. 
I would assume that, as a matter of fact, I am pretty sure, that the 
United States attorney in the northern district of Texas, which it 
would be for Abilene, would make it known through the bar if he had 
room on his staff. 

You see, the United States attorney’s office really works as a local 
law office. The members of the bar in Abilene know more about it 
right now than I do, as to what is going on there. 

Mr. Corserr. Would the gentleman yield for one question? 

Mr. Becxwortn. I yield. 

Mr. Corsert. Because I am anxious to know, in general, do you 
have many applicants to sort out when you have positions opening, 
or do you have a few? 

Mr. Watsu. We have quite a number. This honor program is 
excellent for building up a backlog of what you might call files. We 
will interview each year, I would guess, close to 500 lawyers. Then, 
each United States attorney’s office—I happen to have practiced in 
New York, I was a judge there, and I know that, for example, Paul 
Williams’ office in New York has a constant backlog of applications. 

Mr. Corspettr. What I was seeking to determine, then, is if you 
have plenty of applications, your point here today is that you want 
supergrades to which they can aspire and/or which will be attractive 
to possible division heads and assistants. Is that it? 

Mr. Wausau. I conceded very frankly at the outset that our problem 
is not to attract new men into the Department. I make no such 
claim. Our problem is to hold in the Department the section heads 
and assistants. 

Mr. Corsert. You are saying the same thing I said; To make a 
continuation with the Department attractive. 

Mr. Wausau. Continuation, exactly. That is the word, yes, sir. 

Mr. Corsert. Thank you, Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Becxkworrtu. I want to pursue this. 

You were talking about the grads, and you made a statement that 
you have no trouble getting them, just then. 

Is it not a fact that when you examine the record of a man that went 
to one of the large law schools for 3 years, about the only genuine 
standard you have is the record that he made at that school? 

Mr. Watsu. Plus what the faculty say about him. 
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Mr. Becxwortna. I know you have observed lawyers long enough 
to know this. It does not make much difference what the faculty 
says about a fellow that has just graduated from law school or even 
what grades he made. That does not necessarily mean he will be a 
success in the practice of law. 

Mr. Watsu. That encourages me, because I do not think the man 
behind me graduated. 

Mr. Beckwortnu. Do you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hempnriiy. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. Beckwortu. Yes. 

Mr. Hempuitu. Do you subscribe to the theory that the A’s make 
the professors, the B’s make the judges, and the C’s make the money? 
Mr. Wausu. I keep hoping that that theory will turn out right. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Judge, | want to get back to this point. 

You have no objection, do you, to using the Civil Service Com- 
mission to get out the word about the need for these people from 
time to time? 

Mr. Wausu. We would use anybody: the Post Office Department, 
the Civil Service Commission, the policy department, anybody who 
wanted to put out the word, we would be glad to have them do it. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Would you see what you can do along that line? 

Mr. Wats. No, sir. 

Mr. Beckworts. You have just said that you have no objection 
to using them. 

Mr. Watsu. Yes; but I do not think it would be the most effective 
use of the Government’s money to both the Civil Service Commission 
and with our program, which they do not have the ultimate respon- 
sibility for. I would be glad to have them do it, but I would not 
urge them to do it. 

Mr. Beckwortn. You would be glad to have them do it, if they 
are willing to do it? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. Becxwortu. It is my understanding that they delegated to 
you, or to your Department, this task of recruitment. Is that true? 

Mr. Watsu. I do not know who delegated it, to tell the truth. 
All I know is that we have it. 

Mr. Andretta tells me it has been true for many years. How it got 
to our Department, I do not know. 

Mr. Beckwortn. Mr. Andretta, did they call on you to do it? 
Did they call on Justice to do it? I am talking about the Civil 
Service Commission. 

Mr. AnpreTr?rA. No; the attorney positions were always excepted in 
the Department, and then when the Civil Service got into the legal 
field with the board of legal examiners, they then excepted our jobs 
and put them under schedule A and schedule C. They are all ex- 
cepted positions. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Have they always been exceptions? 

Mr. Anpretra. Yes. 

Mr. Becxwortnu. Have you ever, in tracing back the history of 
recruitment of attorneys, known of written examinations being given? 

Mr. Anpretra. The Civil Service Commission, you remember, 
under an act of Congress, had a board of legal examiners with the 
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idea of giving examinations and to qualify attorneys under the civil 
service. When the board of legal examiners held examinations for 
attorneys, it was strictly on their experience they gave no written 
examinations that I know of. 

Mr. BeckwortH. Do you believe there is any additional effort 
that can be made to disseminate the need for these jobs, for these 
attorneys? 

Mr. Anprerra. Judge Walsh should answer that question. 

Mr. Wausu. Mr. Beckworth, a greater dissemination of our interest 
in attorneys would always be helpful. But we are not in trouble now 
for lack of applicants. We have a good backlog of good applicants. 
So that is not our problem. But we would always be glad to have 
more. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Here was my thought. There are lots of lawyers 
in this country that are not making even as much money, relatively 
speaking, as Government attorneys. Some of them are good at- 
torneys. Even though they have not graduated from one of the big 
law schools, they are pretty good lawyers, and I would say better than 
a fellow that has just finished. I trust that you will not take this 
unseriously when I tell you I would try to tap that reservoir as much 
as you can. 

Mr. Watsn. Sir, if by any chance that is not being tapped right 
now, we will see that it is. 

Mr. Beckwortnu. That is all I ask, and I think that will be helpful 
to you who are in need of attorneys. 

Mr. Wausu. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Lesinskxr. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesinskr. Judge, do you think you could pass the same exam 
now that you could have when leaving law school? 

Mr. Wausu. I probably could not. I don’t know. I would be 
surprised. There are a lot of fields 1 would not want to be examined 
on. I have not had anything to do with trusts and estates for 16 
years. I think I can remember some of the answers, but I am sure 
that you would not have too much trouble getting me over the barrel 
before too long. 

Mr. Lesinsk1. In other words, Mr. Walsh, an education, a degree 
in law, as such, in fact in any profession, as far as that goes—I am not 
being critical—in any field, of science of whatever it might be, is a 
base; but once you get out in that field, you often forget what you 
have learned, not completely, because you go in various sections of 
that profession. Therefore, you learn more and more of other things 
which you have not learned in school. 

I think the point Mr. Beckworth is trying to make is that these 
grads, as such, might have a good base, but they do not know what is 
going on around them; and for that reason, if you get some of the older 
men who had actual experience, who have knowledge of the people, 
learned the laws of the various States, and so forth, you would have 
better men in that profession, in your Departme nt. 

Mr. Becxworrn. And in that connection, I want to get positive 
information on this if wecan. You have no rule, written or unwritten, 
that has anything to do with the age at which you will bring people 
into the Justice Department? 


Mr. Watsn. No, sir. 
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Mr. Becxwortu. There is no limitation. 
Mr. Anpretra. Only on deputy marshals. 

Mr. Wausu. We are talking about the lawyers. 

Mr. Anpeertra. On the lawyers, nothing. 

Mr. Becxwortn. And if I might ask the judge, there is no under- 
standing to the effect that when he is too old, that a man 60 is too old 
to get in. Is that correct? 

Mr. Watsu. I certainly know that for the Attorney General and 
myself, there is no such feeling, and I am sure that goes for the other 
division heads, too. 

Mr. Beckworru. Would you permit me to ask Mr. Andretta, with 
his years of experience, Is it true that there is no such understanding 
down there? 

Mr. Anprerra. No such understanding on the lawyers. 

Mr. BeckworrnH. | have known in our own State of Texas where 
an attorney general, young, went into office and retained and under- 
took to get men as old as 70 and 75 years of age to help him. I think 
he was right in doing so. That is one reason I am talking about what 
I had tried to discuss here this morning. 

Mr. Waxsu. | appreciate the force of your point. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. | have been greatly interested in this discussion, 
but I want to see if I can again get clear in my own mind what the 
judge is testifying to. 

No. 1, as I understand it, you are testifying in favor of the removal 
of any ceiling on the number of supergrades for professional people? 

Mr. Wautsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Does that cover all of the categories of supergrades 
as far as the Justice Department is concerned? 

Mr. Watusu. No, sir. Even if we had the ultimate, the complete 
removal of ceilings as to the professional group for whom I speak this 
morning, that would still leave covered all of our administrative 
personnel, the personnel in the Bureau of Prisons, and in the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. 

Mr. JoHanseN. And you are testifying as to the number that you 
want in the professional category. Are you testifying also as to the 
number of additional supergrades you want in the nonprofessional 
category? 

Mr. Watsu. No, sir. We will leave that to come from the general 
pool with the Civil Service Commission’s approval. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. But you are willing to have the limit, the ceiling, 
the overall ceiling on the general pool, so far as the nonprofessional 
people are concerned? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. At the risk of being repetitive, and so that the 
record is clear, the Justice Department is not testifying and does 
not want to appear before this committee in the light of supporting 
the removal of the ceiling on the overall pool? 

Mr. Waxsu. That is correct. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I am happy to hear that. 

Mr. Hempuity. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hemphill. 
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Mr. Hempuitu. I apologize to the gentlemen for coming in late, 
but I had another subcommittee meeting. 

On page 2 of your statement, the second paragraph, you have this 
statement, which I assume you read: 

The Department has attempted for some time to secure additional super- 
grades from the Civil Service Commission and there has been before it for some 
time a request for supergrades for the section heads. 

Was that the only request made of the Civil Service Commission 
prior to your coming here? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes, sir, I think so. 

We have on page 3 a breakdown of the pending applications before 
the Civil Service Commission in the first column there. 

Mr. Hempnity. And that is the maximum number that you asked 
for up to this time? 

Mr, Watsi. Yes, sir, it is. 

Mr. Hemeniti. What has been the attitude of the Civil Service 
Commission insofar as your need has been concerned; the Civil 
Service Commission accepted your justification or said you did not 
need it, or what has been their attitude? 

Mr. Watsn. I hope it might be summarized fairly by saying that 
they accept our statement of need. It is simply a question of lack 
of supergrades for them to give out. 

Mr. Hempui.u. In other words, your justification was satisfactory 
to the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes. It was just a matter of the other demands of 
other Government departments taking up the available supergrades. 

Mr. Hempuitt. When you bring in attorneys from the outside, 
how strict are you to make sure there is no communism involved? 

Mr. Watsu. We have FBI checks. 

Mr. Hempnityi. And they check thoroughly? 

Mr. Wats. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hempuiii. And you are sure of the men that you have now 
in the Justice Department? 

Mr. Wats. Oh, yes. As a matter of fact, everybody in the 
United States attorney’s offices, as well as in the main office, is checked 
by the FBI. 

Mr. Hempnitu. Of course, I am a great believer in the FBI. I 
think it is the finest police organization in the world and perhaps 
the finest department of the Government. 

Mr. Watsnu. I have come to have an even greater respect for them 
since I have worked closely with them. They are not exactly a 
police organization, but an investigative organization, which is really 
a different function. Every now and then you get misconceptions, 
where people ask them to do a police job. They are not geared for it. 
They are a relatively small but highly skilled investigative organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Hempurtt. I have heard of some jobs they have been asked 
to do in my part of the country which have not been in keeping with 
the American system of freedom and liberty, investigating for political 

urposes, which I know has been distasteful to the agents themselves. 
t is a terrible thing to see that sort of thing done. 

The reason I brought it to your attention was, I am sure that you 

people on the policymaking level are not in favor of that sort of thing. 
r. WatsH. No. The only investigations with respect to per-~ 
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sonnel that we have have been that they are simply given a name 
and told to find out about this man’s background. 

Mr. Hempuitu. I am not making reference to attorneys especially. 
I am speaking of people and their way of life that have been subjected 
to FBI investigations politically, that have been Communist inspired. 
People that have had respect for the FBI for generations, or at least 
as long as it has been in existence, have questioned it, and it has hurt 
me, because I have always been one of their champions. 

Mr. Watsu. I am not sure of the incident you refer to, but I can 
assure you for the Director, who certainly needs nobody to speak for 
him, that if there is anything that he has resisted consistently during 
his magnificent career here in Washington, it has been the intrusion 
of politics in any form into that Division. It does not make any 
difference who the Attorney General is, that Bureau operates just 
about as a self-contained unit, and they are just as aloof from the 
political interests of one administration or another as any unit can 
be made. They have their own esprit, their own standards, and they 
have got a dynamic Director. That is the secret of that great 
organization. 

Mr. Hemputn. I agree with you thoroughly on that, sir, and T am 
glad you feel that way. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hemphill asked you a question about the method 
you used, or he asked you, rather, whether you used any method of: 
determining whether your prospective employees were Communist 
or had any connection with Communist-front organizations. Last 
year, | believe it was, the Supreme Court handed down at least two 
decisions holding that it did not make any difference whether a man 
had been a member of the Communist Party or not, in effect; that is, 
that the State of New Mexico, for instance, could not deprive an 
applicant of a license to practice law merely because he had been a 
member of the Communist Party. 

Have those two decisions made any difference in the Justice De- 
partment in their recruitment of people? 

Mr. Watsn. No, sir. Just as long as our hands are not tied by 
law, we can use our own judgment; and I do not care what anybody 
says, I do not want any Communists in my Department. 

Mr. Davis. That makes two of us. 

Mr. Wats. And so long as I have discretion, there will not be, 
There is difficulty where you get situations such as you have in some 
State governments, where the entire recruitment is meticulously pro- 
vided for by statute, and then it is a matter of right as to whether a 
man can take an examination or not. That is where you get into 
that kind of tangle, and that is what we want to keep our lawyers 
out of. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

Mr. Johansen? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. After you, Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I have one more question about the 38. supergrades 
given to the FBI. With the 42 that you presently have and the 105 
asked for, as I understand it, you would have a total of 185 super- 
grades in ‘the Department of Justice. Is that correct? 

Mr. Watsu. That is correct, Mr. Gross; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. If you get what you are asking for, plus those that were. 
given in the new classified pay bill? . 
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Mr. Watsx. Right, sir. And I think that we have a small depart- 
ment, and in terms of number, this will probably be high. Our only 
pitch is that we have such a high proportion of professional people in 
this small department. It is not a department of size; it is one that is 
organized around a professional core. 

Mr. Gross. I want to say that I think you have been a very good 
witness, Judge Walsh, and you have had a lot of questions thrown at 
you because you have been a good witness. 

Mr. Watsa. I appreciate your statement. 

Mr. JoHaNsEN. I would like to associate myself with that state- 
ment. 

Mr. Davis. Judge Walsh, before we let you go, I want to ask you 
what was the employment in the Justice Department in 1953 as 
compared to the present employment. 

Mr. Watsu. If I may, sir, I have a tabulation which we will make 
part of the record. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 


Department of Justice 


| June 30, 1953 | Apr. 30, 1958 
| 


Legal divisions, United States attorneys, and marshals 5, 026 | 5, 106 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 13, 708 13, 849 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 7, 147 6, 551 
Bureau of Prisons 4, 340 4, 783 

Total__.. 30, 221 | 30, 289 


Mr. Watsu. In 1953, it was 30,221. This is overall, in all the 
divisions. It is now 30,289. We are up 68 people. 

Mr. Davis. That is the best showing that any department has 
made here. 

Has there been an increase in GS—15’s since 1953? 

Mr. Wats. Yes, sir, there has. Mr. Andretta, I think, has it. 

Mr. Anpretra. It went from 103 GS-15’s in the Legal Division in 
1953 to 153 now 

Mr. Davis. Do you have the figures for the other branches or de- 
partments of the Justice Department? 

Mr. ANDrRETTA. You mean on the GS—15’s? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Anprerta. No, sir. I do not have those. But I can supply 
them. 

Mr. Wausn. May we submit those to you? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, would you do that? 

(The figures referred to follow :) 


n 


Grade GS-15 


June 30, 1953 | June 15, 1958 


Bureau of Prisons | 3 s 


Federal Prison Industries, Inc 1] 0 
Immigration and Naturalization Service 20 | 30 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 65 | 91 


Total 89 | 129 


a 
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Mr. JoHANsEN. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHansEN. In the light of the testimony you just gave, Judge, 
I think it is a tremendous tribute to the Department, this relatively 
small increase in personnel. 

May I ask you this? Has there, since 1953, been any major, conse- 
quential increase in functions as a result of action by the Congress? 

Mr. Wausu. I was just trying to think back. Running through 
our divisions, Internal Security Division was created in 1954, I think. 
So that would be a new division. Civil Rights Division, which has 
just started. Those are two that have been given us by Congress. 
Antitrust, I do not think, has had any direct mandate from Congress, 
but there has been activity by the committee urging it into being. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Has there been any considerable increase in work- 
load due, perhaps, not to legislative enactment, but due to the nature 
of events? 

Mr. Watsu. There has been a constant chronic increase in the work- 
load. As our population increases, the number of automobiles, the 
number of post-office trucks, as everything increases, the litigation 
goes up, not just proportionately ; it goes up in geometric proportion, 
because there are more cars in the same few streets. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. And in spite of that, your overall showing is a very 
slight increase in personnel? 

Mr. Watsu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I make a point of that, Mr. Chairman, because 
constantly we are bludgeoned before this committee by loosely or- 
ganized, mushrooming bureauc racy, with the fact that the reason they 
have got to have more personnel and more supergrades is always 
because Congress has created new functions and imposed new re- 
sponsibilities, and we are the villains that are responsible for this, plus 
the fact that always their workloads are increased. I have always 
thought that those arguments contained a large element of complete 
phonyness. And I think your record proves that. 

Mr. Wats. I do not know about the others, sir, but we have had 
more help from Congress than we have had trouble, and everything 
that Congress has asked us to do, they have given us the tools to do 
it, and we are happy. 

Mr. Jonansen. I want the record to show that I not only com- 
mend you on this, but that this increases my disgust with the constant 
parading of that argument before this committee from other de- 
partments. 

Mr. Davis. I would just like to say at this point, Judge Walsh, that 
when you get a statement like that from my colleague, Mr. Johansen 
you have really grounds to appreciate it. He does not hand them out 
like that very ‘often. 

Mr. Wausu. Thank you, Judge. 

Mr. Davis. We do appreciate your coming, and we thank you for 
the information which you have given us. For my part, I would like 
to say that you deserve commendation in the Justice Department for 
the efforts that are being made to hold down this ever-expanding 
bureaucracy. 

Mr. Wausu. Thank you ever so much for the courtesy of letting 
us come here. 

Mr. Davis. The next witness is Mr. F. Merritt Ruhlen, former 
president of the Federal Trial Examiners Conference. 

26169—58——17 
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STATEMENT OF F. MERRITT RUHLEN, FORMER PRESIDENT, 
FEDERAL TRIAL EXAMINERS CONFERENCE, ACCOMPANIED BY 
PAUL PFEIFFER, HEARING EXAMINER, CIVIL AERONAUTICS 
BOARD 


Mr. Rugven. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: 
I am Merritt Ruhlen, former president of the Federal Trial Examiners 
Conference, and a hearing examiner at the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
With me I have Paul Pfeiffer, another hearing examiner of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Boss, who is president of the Federal Trial Examiners Con- 
ference and a hearing examiner at the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and Mr. Joseph Zwerdling, who is vice president and a hearing 
examiner at the Federal Power Commission, are both out of the city 
on field trips, which is one of the occupational hazards of hearing 
examiners, and they have asked me to appear here and make this 
statement before this committee. We appreciate the opportunity to 
make this statement before this committee. I would like to read the 
statement. It is quite brief. 

The Federal Trial Examiners Conference, representing the majority 
of the hearing examiners employed by the Federal Government, is 
advised that this subcommittee is presently engaged in a general study 
of the requirements for supergrades in the Federal Government. In 
this connection we wish to respectfully present to this subcommittee 
for its consideration the question of supergrades for hearing examiners. 

The hearing examiner, as you know, presides at the trial level and 
issues initial and recommended decisions in almost all regulatory 
proceedings involving a formal hearing. It is his responsibility to 
develop a complete and accurate record, assure fair treatment for all 
parties, judge the credibility of witnesses, evaluate the evidence which 
is frequently detailed, complicated, and technical, analyze the appro- 
priate law and agency policy, and render findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law thereon. He is the agency’s sole representative before 
the public from the inception of a formal proceeding to its submission 
on exceptions to the agency. His decisions initially determine rights 
involving millions of dollars and affecting important economic seg- 
ments of our society. 

At this time, I would like to mention that when I heard Judge 
Walsh speak, he was telling about the GS-12, GS-13, and GS-14 
lawyers, having to work with and handle cases with representatives 
of the largest and the best law firms in the country. I would like 
to point out that the hearing examiners in holding these formal 
proceedings have before them counsel from all over the United States, 
the best attorneys in the country, arguing and handling cases before 
them. And these attorneys, as Judge Walsh said, get double and 
triple the amount of money that a hearing examiner does. 

We hearing examiners, I and I think most of us, like our work and 
there are certain things in being a hearing examiner that a person 
out practicing law does not get and that we like, and it does make 
a difference. But I do think it is important that we have to make 
decisions and rulings immediately on questions and objections that 
are raised by the best qualified lawyers in the country. 
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Mr. Davis. Of course, that is something to be considered. How- 
ever, I do not think you are in any worse position than the average 
judge across the country is, because he has lawyers appearing before 
him that probably makes 4, 5, and 10 times as much as he does. 

Mr. Ruuuen. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Let me ask you this question: What are the required 
qualifications of these examiners? Do they have to be lawyers or 
is that a qualification? 

Mr. Ruuwwen. Practically every one of them is a lawyer. There 
may be half a dozen out of the 340 in the Government who are not. 

Mr. Davis. They are not required to be lawyers as one of the 
essential qualifications? 

Mr. Ruwien. Not at the present time. I do not think that any 
have been appointed for years who were not lawyers. I. do not 
think it is one of the qualifications. There is an ICC exception to 
that. 

(Further information follows:) 

A check with the Civil Service Commission discloses that it is not an absolute 
requirement. However, to qualify as a hearing examiner, a person must have had 
experience preparing, presenting, or hearing cases in a court of record or a govern- 
mental regulatory body. It is very unlikely that a person who was not a lawyer 
could meet this qualification and obtain an appointment. Actually, with the 
exception of a few incumbent hearing examiners employed prior to 1947 when the 
Administrative Procedure Act was enacted, all examiners appointed under that 
act have been attorneys at law. 

Mr. Ruuten. Before the creation of supergrades and the recent 
increases in the compensation of Government executives and the 
judiciary, hearing examiners held ratings up to the top of the classified 
service, GS-15, then averaging $12,000. This rankin — the 
top hearing examiners’ position on a par with that of the general 
counsel and the bureau heads at most agencies, and ae one ste 
below that of the members of the regulatory agencies and F wade! 
district judges who then received $15,000 per year. The GS-15 
salary of $12,000 averaged 80 percent of that accorded Federal 
agency members and Federal district judges. 

Now, despite the fact, as hereinafter indicated, that every major 
study of the hearing examiner’s function in the last few years has 
emphasized the importance of the position and the necessity for 
increasing the leve lof compensation, the hearing examiner finds 
that he has been substantially downgraded, both in compensation and 
in classification, while his responsibilities have increased. Federal 
district judges now receive $22,500 and the members of regulatory 
agencies receive $20,000, while the top hearing examiner, even with 
the recently enacted pay increase, will receive an average salary of 
$13,500. This is equivalent to less than 70 percent of the salary of 
the agency members and less than 65 percent of that of Federal 
judges. At the same time bureau heads, the general counsel, their 
associates and assistants have moved ahead and are now holding 
GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 ratings while the top rating for the hearing 
examiner remains at the GS-15 level. 

In all the high-level studies which have been made of administrative 
proceedings and of the hearing examiner program during the past 
few years by various commissions and organizations including the 
President’s Conference on Administrative Procedure, the Hoover 
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Commission, and the American Bar Association, there have been 
unanimous recommendations for substantial increases in the level of 
compensation for hearing examiners. These unanimous recommen- 
dations have been based upon the important role played by hearing 
examiners in the conduct and decision of administrative proceedings, 
and upon the conclusion that a substantially higher level of compen- 
sation is desirable in order to attract and retain the high caliber of 
hearing examiners which this important role requires. 

There are presently pending before Congress the following proposed 
bills which are directed, among other things, to this objective: 
(1) H. R. 4921 and S. 1550, which would amend section 11 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act to provide a GS-18 grade for all hearing 
examiners; (2) H. R. 113, which contains a similar provision, but 
would also amend section 11 of the Administrative Procedure Act in 
certain other respects; and (3) H. R. 3350 and S. 932, which similar] 
would provide a GS-18 grade for all hearing examiners, but which 
also encompass many other major objectives, including the creation 
of an Office of Federal Administrative Practice, the transfer of the 
appointment and administration of hearing examiners from the Civil 
Service Commission to such office, and the creation of a legal career 
service, 

It is important to note in this connection that under the Executive 
Pay Raise Act of 1956 the compensation of hearing commissioners 
of the United States Court of Claims, whose functions are comparable 
to those of hearing examiners, was raised to the level of $19,000. If 
hearing examiners were raised to the GS-18 level, as proposed in the 
currently pending bills, their compensation would be only $17,500 
under the Federal Employees’ Pay Act of 1958, just enacted by Con- 
gress, or 87% percent of the salaries paid members of the regulatory 
commissions. 

Most of the bills listed above include various significant and con- 
troversial proposals on matters other than hearing-examiner com- 
pensation, which will undoubtedly require lengthy hearings and 
extended consideration. 

In order to obtain expeditious consideration of the single question 
of higher compensation for hearing examiners, which has been unani- 
mously recommended in all recent studies, the trial examiners con- 
ference urgently requests that this subcommittee recommend the 
creation of additional supergrades corresponding to the total number 
of hearing examiners in the Federal Government (approximately 335) 
at the GS-18 level, to be allocable by the Civil Service Commission to 
the hearing examiners on an agency-by-agency basis. 

Mr. Davis. Now, Mr. Ruhlen, you say there are approximately 
335 of these hearing examiners. Do you not have with you any 
breakdown of the agencies to which they are attached? 

Mr. Ruwuen. I believe 1 do. Yes;I have it. Do you want me to 
read it to you, the entire list? 

Mr. Davis. No; I want it for the record. 

Mr. Ruutwen. I will turn it in for the record. I can give you the 
highlights. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

Mr. Ruwuien. The Treasury has 17, National Labor Relations 
Board has 44, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 98, the 
Department of the Interior has 18, the Department of Health, Educa- 
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tion, and Welfare has 83, the Federal Trade Commission has 12, the 
Federal Power Commission has 11, the Federal Communications Com- 
mission has 12, and the Civil Aeronautics Board has 23. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. For the record, what is the principal role of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare examiners? Is that 
in connection with the Social Security Administration? 

Mr. Runuen. That is correct. My understanding is that 82 of 
them are in the Social Security Administration and one in the Food 
and Drug Administration. 

Those are the principal agencies. Other agencies have a few 
examiners. 

Mr. Davis. Furnish all of them, if you will, for the record. 

Mr. Ruutuen. I will. 

(The figures referred to follow:) 


Distribution of hearing examiners as of June 19, 1958 


Agency 





Department of Agriculture 
Civil Aeronautics Board _- 
Civil Service Commission a 
Federal Communications Commission 
Federal Maritime Board 
Federal Power Commission 
Federal Trade Commission.............------------- 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
Food and Drug Administration 
Social Security Administration 
Department of the Interior: 
Office of Solicitor 
Bureau of Land Management - - - - 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
Department of Justice 
Department of Labor a taitaa cca lng te cemmaie eapiiaieldade 
National Labor Relations Board_--_---. 
Post Office Department 
Securities and Exchange Commission-.-_-- 
Subversive Activities Control Board 
Treasury Department: 
Coast Guard 
Internal Revenue Service 














1 1 vacancy in grade GS-15 at Subversive Activities Control Board, 


Mr. Davis. I presume that all of these are full-time employees. 

Mr. Ruuuen. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Do most of them move around over the country or do 
they have stationary positions? 

Mr. Runwen. Most of them are stationed in one place, but prac- 
tically all of them go out on field trips from frequently to occasionally. 
I think most of us make at least 1 or 2 field trips a year. Many of 
them make several field trips a year. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare examiners are 
spread out all over the country. They have their bases all over the 
country. But most of the others are based in Washington. 

Mr. JoHANnsEN. On these field trips, they get a travel allowance plus 
per diem? 

Mr. Ruuuen. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Ruhlen, do I understand that you endorse H. R. 3350 by 
Mr. Fascell? 

Mr. Ruuuen. We have endorsed it with certain modifications, 
which we have proposed, certain amendments to it. But we endorse 
the basic idea, that is correct. 

Mr. Gross. That would create an independent agency, the Office 
of Federal Administrative Practice, and included in this Office would 
be a director of a legal-career service. 

You endorse that; is that right? 

Mr. Ruuten. I believe our endorsement was only with reference 
to title 2 of this bill, H. R. 3350, which deals with hearing examiners. 
I do not remember that the conference endorsed all four sections of 
the bill. 

Mr. Pfeiffer, do you know? 

Mr. Preirrer. I believe your statement is correct there. 

Mr. Gross. You made no exception in your statement and I just 
wondered what you endorsed. 

Mr. Ruuguen. I am sorry that was a little too broad. 

Mr. Gross. Then apparently you endorse the Celler bill, H. R. 113, 
which states in part: 

The authority of the Civil Service Commission to select applicants, establish 
and maintain registers of applicants, and to investigate and examine the exami- 
nations of applicants shall be vested in the Board with reference to all applicants 
for examiners. 

Mr. Ruuwen. I was just mentioning those in my statement to show 
that these various bills had proposed an increase in compensation for 
the examiners. I was not stating that the conference had endorsed all 
of these bills. I was just pointing out that—— 

Mr. JoHAnsENn. It is only with reference to this upgrading that you 
are endorsing these bills, then? 

Mr. Ruwwen. At the present time that is right; yes. 

Mr. Gross. I am glad to have that clarification, because your state- 
ment is perhaps not “inte ntionally misleading but would tend to indi- 
cate that you did endorse the bills and the provisions of those various 
bills. 

Mr. Ruuten. I am glad you called that to my attention, Congress- 
man, so that I could correct it. 

Mr. Jowansen. Mr. Chairman, if the chairman had a question, I 
will defer on it, but I did have 1 or 2. 

Mr. Davis. Go ahead. I will wait. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. I just want to ask whether you are testifying in 
support of an increase, a specific increase of approximately 335 super- 
grades to cover hearing examiners? Or are you testifying in support 
of a complete removal of the ceiling on supergrades on the theory that 
that will be a more expeditious and assured prospect of getting your 
335 additional? 

Mr. Ruwguen. We are limiting it merely to a request for 335 super- 
grades to take care of hearing examiners, and we are taking no position 
whatever with reference to any other increase or requested increase for 
supergrades. All I am interested in is the hearing examiners. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. May I ask you this: Has it been feasible, with the 
ceiling that exists, to attempt to secure these additional supergrades 
for hearing examiners, either piecemeal or in toto, by appeal to the 
Civil Service Commission? Have you attempted that? 
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Mr. Ruuuen. That has been attempted several times, and the 
Civil Service Commission has always failed to create any hearing- 
examiner positions above the grade 15 level. 

I think in fairness to them it should be pointed out that the con- 
ference has taken the position—and there are strong arguments—that 
examiners at least in each agency, and pe rhaps: all examiners, should 
be all one grade. Now the Civil Service Commission is faced with its 

roblem that the number of supergrades available is always very 
fimited. And if they believe that all examiners doing the same type 
of work should get the same grade it places a great difficulty on them 
to say, ‘‘Well, we will give one supergrade to one examiner, but not 
to the rest of them.” They do not have the jobs. 

Mr. Jonansen. When the requests have been made to the Civil 
Service Commission, have they been made with respect to hearing 
examiners in one particular and specific department or agency, or has 
it been on a basis of the overall 335? 

Mr. Ruuwten. It has been in one particular agency. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. And the impression that you have had from the 
Civil Service Commission is that they were most reluctant to grant it 
with respect to one because it would open the floodgates on all? 

Mr. Ruuwten. And they did not have the jobs, that is correct. 

Mr. JoHansen. I am not asking you to reveal anything that you 
ought not, but has there ever been” any indication to you from the 
Civil Service Commission, incident to the turning down of these 
specific requests that ‘If we can only get the ceiling off on supergrades 
then we can take care of your problem’’? 

I do not want to be unfair to you in asking that but do they look 
to that act or do they encourage you to look to that act, namely, the 
removal of the ceiling, as the salvation for the problems that you and 
everybody else that wants supergrades has in Government? 

Mr. Ruuuen. Mr. Congressman, I personally have never partici- 
pated in one of those appeals. They occur in two ways, I understand. 

The Federal Trade Commission a couple of years ago requested all 
their examiners to be graded 16, and that was turned down. The 
exact reasons [ do not know. In other cases the agencies and the 
chief examiners of agencies have requested specific grades of 16 for 
the chief examiners. The Civil Service Commission has always 
stated that as long a as a person holds an examiner’s function he will 
not be paid for administrative work, and he draws the same salary as 
all other examiners 

Whether they have ever made the representation directly that if all 
the ceiling was lifted they would make all examiners grade 16, I have 
never heard of it. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Of course, Mr. Chairman, what I would like 
establish for the record is the Pandora’s box that we are opening if we 
take this lid off. 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Now, Mr. Ruhlen, are any of these examiners GS-16 or above now? 

Mr. Ruuuen. Not a one. 

Mr. Davis. Are all of them 15’s, or are there some 14’s, 13’s, and 
so on? 

Mr. Ruuswen. All of them are not 15’s. I believe there are about 
160 15’s. There are about 75 14’s, and the remainder are 13’s. A 
couple of years ago, most of them were 15’s and there were some 14’s. 
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Mr. Davis. Then when you furnish the breakdown, which you are 
going to do for the record, will you put the grade breakdown? 

Mr. Runuen. I will do that and by agencies. 

What I wanted to point out is that when the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare established these hearing-examiner jobs in 
Social Security, and I think there are about a hundred of them in all, 
now they were all established, the Civil Service Commission set the 
rating at grade 13. We think that is too low, but that has caused a 
sudden increase in the grade 13’s over the last 2 years. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. May I just ask right at this point: Do you rate all 
hearing examiners in all departments and agencies as equal in respon- 
sibility and duties? 

Mr. Rusuen. The conference takes the position, Mr. Congressman, 
that all examiners should have the same grade. They realize that 
there are different responsibilities, there are different types of cases, 
that the procedures are different in different agencies, and some cases 
may be more complicated. But they say that the little fellow is 
entitled to just as able a judge as the big fellow. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. In other words, you abandon the principle of equal 
pay for equal work and responsibility, if you acknowledge that there 
are not equal responsibilities? 

Mr. Runsuen. Well, we think that there are equal responsibilites, 
but we think that some of the jobs are to some extent different because 
there are different procedures and different rules and they are handling 
different types of cases. 

For example, in Health, Education, and Welfare, I understand, 
the hearing examiners frequently hear cases in which there is no 
representative of the claimant and no representative of the Govern- 
ment there. The hearing examiner has to protect the interests of all 
parties themselves. In other agencies, ia attorneys, as I stated, 
come from all over the country and fight for their rights vi igorously. 

Naturally, the Health, Education, and Welfare examiners are 
operating with different rules and different procedures, but it seems to 
me when they do not have any attorneys there, you can make a 
strong argument that they have greater responsibility to see that 
these little claimants get justice than when you have the most able 
counsel in the world appearing before them. 

I would like to mention that in the American Bar Association 
Bulletin, volume 10, winter-spring issue of 1958, in the administrative- 
law section, there is an article on Social Security Act adjudications, 
on page 27, which goes into the duties and functions of the Health, 
Education, ‘and Welfare examiners. 

Mr. Gross. You would pay a hearing examiner starting work today 
the same compensation as one who had had 20 years experience; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Ruuwwen. That is correct, Mr. Congressman. 

I would like to point out to you, though, that the minimum require- 
ments for a hearing examiner is at least 6 years’ specialized experience, 
and most examiners that are appointed come off of the civil-service 
list and do have many, many years of experience of one type or another. 
It is not these college graduates you are talking about, and I think 
most of them have 20 years’ experience. 

Mr. Gross. One other question, Mr. Chairman, while I have the 
floor. 
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What is the difference in the duties of chief examiner and examiner? 

Mr. Runuen. At the Civil Aeronautics Board, the agency with 
which I am familiar, the chief examiner has the administrative duties 
of housekeeping and preparing a budget for the staffs. Those are 
his primary duties, and he also assigns cases. 

Mr. Gross. Does the chief examiner hold hearings? 

Mr. Ruuwuen. The chief examiner does hold hearings. 

Mr. Gross. And so these are additional duties? 

Mr. Rvusuen. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. But he would not be paid any more if he got these 
~poueen than the regular examiner; is that correct? 

Mr. Ruwuen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. Despite his additional duties? 

Mr. Runuen. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Some of these examiners I presume, such as—you have 
them in the Veterans’ Administration, I believe? 

Mr. Ruuw.en. I do not believe we do at the present time. 

Mr. Davis. These in the Social Security Division, their principal 
duties, I suppose, would be to investigate individual claims, the 
claim of an individual which is such that he or she is entitled to social- 
security benefits or an increase in social-security benefits? 

Mr. Ruuuen. My understanding is—and I am not too familiar 
with it, Mr. Chairman—that the claims are filed with the Social 
Security Administration. They are acted on administratively with- 
out a hearing, and then after they have been rejected or decided not 
to the satisfaction of the claimant, then the claimant asks for a hearing. 
At that time, the hearing examiner holds a hearing on the claim and 
decides it. 

Mr. Davis. On the individual claim? 

Mr. Ruwwen. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. What is the nature of the hearings that are held in your 
agency? 

Mr. Ruwien. We hold hearings of many types. One of them is 
that we hold hearings on the establishment of air routes, granting 
certificates of public convenience and necessity for a new airline 
throughout the country and for new air routes around the country. 

Mr. Davis. That is quite a different area from the social security 
hearings. 

Mr. Ruwuen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And it requires more knowledge and really more 
ability ; does it not? 

Mr. Ruuuen. I will admit I am prejudiced, Mr. Chairman, and I 
would hate to have to answer that question, I think the Civil 
Aeronautics Board’s cases are very, very complicated and require the 
top-grade examiners and top-grade counsel. 

Mr. Davis. All these examiners, then, could not be said to have the 
same responsibility nor the same ability. Is that correct or not? 

Mr. Ruwwen. | do not know. 

Mr. Davis. The same degree of responsibility? 

Mr. Runwuen. They do not have the same type of responsibility, I 
can agree to that. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any further questions? 

Mr. Hempnriy. Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hempuitu. I do not believe I heard you mention H. R. 4921, 
which is before the Judiciary Committee. Was that sponsored b 
your conference in any way? That is the administrative court bill, 
the Administrative Procedure Act, which provides, in part, examiners 
are to receive compensation at the effective rate of GS-18? It was 
introduced by Mr. Hyde of Maryland, I believe. 

Mr. Ruwuen. & is not sponsored by our conference, no. 

Mr. Davis. It Drawasonee in your statement. 

Mr. Rvuu#wen. It is mentioned in our statement, though, as one of 
the bills supporting the GS-18 grade for hearing examiners. 

(Further information follows:) 

The American Bar Association sponsored H. R. 3350, H. R. 4921, 
S. 932, and S. 1550. The trial examiner’s conference merely endorsed 
H. R. 4921 and S. 1550 which would amend section 11 of the Adminis- 
trative Procedure Act to provide GS-18 grades for all hearing exam- 
iners and did not endorse H. R. 113. 

The conference also endorsed titles I and II of H. R. 3350 and 
S. 932 subject to certain suggested changes which would insure the 
application of merit system principles in the appointment and retention 
of hearing commissioners. 

Mr. Hempuiuy. At the top of the statement you have ‘Supporting 
creation of GS-18 positions for hearing examiners.”’ I am just won- 
dering whether it would not be bad legislation for this or any other 
committee to select any particular level of Government activity for 
elevation, without taking into consideration the overall picture? 

Mr. Rusuen. It seems to me that, with reference to most of the 
other positions you have, the Civil Service Commission can handle 
it quite conveniently because they just raise the bureau heads and 
the general counsel and the assistants right up. 

With reference to the hearing examiners, who all perform sub- 
stantially the same work, they do not have the jobs. If you would 
authorize the Civil Service Commission to have this number of jobs, 
then, of course, it would be the function of the Civil Service Com- 
mission to decide which examiners have the supergrades and what 
supergrades they should have. I do not expect that this subcom- 
mittee would say, “‘We are creating 335 hearing-examiner positions 
and put all the examiners in them.” 

I assume you would just say ‘There are 335 supergrades open for 
hearing examiners, and the Civil Service Commission can assign them 
as they are required by law.” If they said that all 335 of us should 
get them, which the conference thinks we should, then we would get 
them. 

But in any event you are not going to have to make the decision as 
as to who gets them. That will be the function of the Civil Service 
Commission under the Administrative Procedure Act, just as soon as 
the jobs are created. But the Civil Service Commission does not 
have enough jobs at any one time in any one agency to put the hearing 
examiners in the supergrade. 

Mr. Hempuitu. 1 am just wondering where the Judiciary Com- 
mittee would get the authority to take into consideration matters 
which I think are in the province of this committee. 

Mr. Ruuten. Well, the Judiciary Committee, I suppose could 
include the increase in salaries of examiners, if it decided to. 
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Mr. Hempuitu. Do you subscribe to the belief that the Congress 
should set the limitations on all supergrades? 

Mr. Ruwven. On all supergrades on everything? 

Mr. Hempuitu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruuten. I think so. 

Mr. Hempuiiy. Thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any further questions? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Ruhlen. We appreciate 
your testimony. 

The subcommittee will adjourn now, to meet at 10 a. m. on Tues- 
day, June 24. At that time we will have the Treasury Department. 
The committee stands adjourned. 

Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a. m., the committee adjourned to recon- 
vene at 10 a. m. on Tuesday, June 24, 1958.) 
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Houser oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION OF THE 
ComMITTEE ON Post OFricre AND CrviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10:05 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 
215, Old House Office Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of 
the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

The hearing this morning is a continuation of the hearings we 
have been having on the question of supergrades in the various 
Government agencies. 

We are pleased to have with us this morning the Honorable William 
W. Parsons, who is Administrative Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Department. 

We are glad to have you, Mr. Parsons, and if you will have a seat you 
may make your statement. I believe you have a prepared statement? 
Mr. Parsons. I do, sir. 

Mr. Davis. We shall be glad to have you proceed, then, as you will; 
Mr. Parsons. All right, sir. 









STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM W. PARSONS, ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY, TREASURY DEPARTMENT 












Mr. Parsons. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
the Treasury Department appreciates the opportunity to make known 
to your committee its views on the need for more positions in GS-16, 
17, and 18. 

We wish to acknowledge that, as a sound and reasonable principle, 
the number of such positions must be held to the minimum compatible 
with the functions and operations of agencies, the responsibilities 
assigned by the agency heads to top-level personnel, and sound prin- 
ciples of position “classification and pay administration. With this 
approach in mind, it is our opinion that the present number of these 
positions is inadequate, resulting in serious pay inequities. In addi- 
tion, the unavailability of supergrades has made it more difficult fer 
management in its planning and staffing for carrying out the public 
business. 

Prior to the new pay law which was approved last Thursday, there 
was authority for only 1,390 positions in the top 3 grades of the 
Classification Act. These relatively few positions are distributed 
among 58 agencies. The new law grants 53 more supergrades to spe- 
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cific agencies and 287 more supergrades for distribution by the Civil 
Service Commission among the agencies. This will help to some ex- 
tent, but more are needed, according to a recent survey made by the 
Civil Service Commission. This survey showed that 3,077 positions 
are needed in GS-16, 17, and 18, throughout the Federal service. 
The estimated total of 3 077 (1, 390 plus 1 ,687 more) appears to be 
conservative for the Government of the United States, wh ich is prob- 
ably the largest employer in the world, and which carries out opera- 
— and services for and on behalf of all the people in the United 
tates. 

The Treasury has 122 positions at present in GS-16, 17, and 18. 
We have estimated that there is need in the Treasury for 136 more 
positions in these grades. This total of 258 (122 now plus 136 more) 
would result in having approximately only three-tenths of 1 percent 
of the total number of Treasury employees in supergrades. 

With respect to pay inequities, there are many positions in the 
Treasury Department which warrant GS-16 on the basis of responsi- 
bility and comparison with positions already in GS-16, but which are 
precluded from being placed in GS-16 by the present numerical 
authorization. This same inadequacy in the numerical authoriza- 
tion also precludes the warranted upgrading of some positions from 
GS-16 to GS-17, and others from GS-17 to GS-18. This situation 
appears to be inconsistent with the policy of equal pay for equal 
work expressed by Congress in the declaration of policy section in 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. Here we have a law 
which declares that the policy of equal pay for equal work shall 
prevail, but which does not authorize enough supergrades to permit 
full compliance with the expressed policy. 

The following are some examples of justification for more positions 
in GS-16 and for upgrading several positions now in GS-17: 

Assistant regional commissioner (appellate): There are 9 of these 
positions, 1 in each region of the Internal Revenue Service. GS-16 
has been approved for five of them. The other four also warrant 
GS-16, and would be in that grade if it were not for statutory numer- 
ical restrictions: 

Regional counsel, Internal Revenue Service: These 9 positions, 1 in 
each region of the Internal Revenue Service, clearly warrant GS-16 
because of the complexity and magnitude of the cases with which the 
incumbents deal, and the prominence and talent of the high-salaried 
attorneys and businessmen with whom they must deal on important 
and controversial issues. Within the Internal Revenue Service, the 
regional counsels should be as high in grade as certain key positions 
in GS-16. 

Chief of the Secret Service: This position, the head of an important 
law-enforcement service, should be placed in grade GS-18. It has 
not been possible to do so under present limitations. 

Director of the Mint: The Civil Service Commission indicated this 
position warrants placement in GS-18. However, numerical restric- 
tions have precluded its placement in that grade up to the present. 

The President, in his most recent budget message to Congress, 
indicated the pressing need for more GS-16, 17, and 18 positions in 
the executive branch. Officials of the Treasury Department have 
expressed their deep concern to the Civil Service Commission on 
several occasions about the urgent need for more supergrade positions 
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in the Treasury Department. I sincerely believe that a substantial 
increase in the number of these positions would be of material as- 
sistance to agency heads in managing their organizations and discharg- 
ing their responsibilities. I can assure you that more positions in 
these grades would be most helpful in the management of the Treasury 
Department. I can assure you, too, that we intend to continue our 
present system of control under which no GS-16, 17, or 18 positions 
may be established anywhere in the Treasury without the Secretary’s 
approval. 

That concludes my prepared statement, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you, Mr. Parsons. 

I see here, on this material which is entitled, ‘‘“Supergrade Needs of 
the Treasury Department,” dated June 10, 1958, you have listed your 
present supergrades and those you say you need additionally, and 
then the total. 

Do you have that before you? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir, I do. 

Mr. Davis. Where are your GS~18’s, 17’s, and 16’s distributed, 
that you now have? 

Mr. Parsons. By bureau, sir, or by types of position? 

Mr. Davis. You have stated in your statement some of the things 
you say you need the new ones for, such as a regional counsel, Chief of 
Secret Service, Director of the Mint, and so forth. You now have 
seven GS-18’s. Where are they distributed? 

Mr. Parsons. The present GS-18’s are as follows: My position, 
Administrative Assistant Secretary; the position of Deputy to the 
Secretary, which is occupied by Mr. Dan Throop Smith; the Chief 
Counsel of the Internal Revenue Service; the Assistant Commissioner 
(Operations) of the Internal Revenue Service; the Assistant Commis- 
sioner (technical), Internal Revenue Service; the Assistant Commis- 
sioner (inspection), Internal Revenue Service; and the Director of the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Mr. Davis. Without going into detail as to every one of them, 
generally where are your GS-17’s located? 

Mr. Parsons. I can give you a pretty good sampling of that. We 
have 2 assistants to the Secretary in grade 17; 2 Assistant General 
Counsels in grade 17; the commissioner of accounts in grade 17; the 
collector of customs, New York, grade 17; 9 regional commissioners 
of Internal Revenue; the following officials in Internal Revenue 
Service headquarters: Director of Audit Division; Director of Appel- 
late Division; Director, Intelligence Division; Director, Collection 
Division; Director, Tax Rulings Division; Director, Alcohol and 
Tobacco Tax Division, and so on. In addition there are five chiefs 
of other bureaus in grade GS-17. 

Mr. Davis. Well, that gives us an insight into the situation. 

What circumstances and conditions are pressing you now for any 
additional supergrades? Why do you need them? 

Mr. Parsons. I think it goes back basically to the fact that we 
have individuals whose positions warrant placement in grades 16, 17, 
or 18, depending on the level of responsibility they are carrying. 

Naturally, an individual, if he knows that because of an arbitrary 
ceiling he is not permitted to be paid what his job is entitled to, does 
not feel as happy as though he were getting the appropriate pay for 
the position. That, I think, is the basic thing. It is what might be 
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called a morale element. It is to an extent psychological, and is 
very real in terms of the fact that he is not getting the recognition and 
pay to which he properly believes he is entitled. 

Mr. Davis. What is your turnover, Mr. Parsons? 

Mr. Parsons. The turnover rate for the Department, sir, is fairly 
high. I will explain the reason for that. 

We employ seasonally about 6,000 employees in addition to our 
total of about 78,000 permanent staff. Those 6,000 come and go 
seasonally. Therefore, we end up with a very high rate, about 23.1 
percent. 

Mr. Davis. What kind of employees are those? 

Mr. Parsons. Those are, for the most part, the temporary person- 
nel hired by Internal Revenue, the Bureau of Accounts, the Customs 
Service, and the Coast Guard. In Internal Revenue they are the 
personnel that do the clerical work, the opening of mail, the processing 
of the paperwork, during the filing period at income tax time. 

Mr. Davis. How long do they work there? 

Mr. Parsons. On the average, 2 to 3 months; some more and 
some, of course, less. 

Mr. Davis. What do they do for the other 9 or 10 months of the 
year? 

Mr. Parsons. That personnel is not on the Government payroll, 
at least not on the Treasury payroll, the balance of the year. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know what they do? From where do you 
recruit them? 

Mr. Parsons. I can give you some illustrations of the types. A 
number of them are housewives who want seasonal employment, 
who want some employment, and come back to our offices year after 
year for 2 or 3 months work. A number of them are college students 
who come on a double shift; we may have an evening shift during the 
peak load. A number of them, in both the Coast Guard and customs, 
are lamplighters or are deputy collectors on the borders. They are 
local people who have other employment but work for us seasonally. 
There are a number of different types. 

Mr. Davis. Aside from these seasonal employees, what would be 
your rate of turnover? 

Mr. Parsons. Around 12 percent, sir. 

For example, the total rate for the Internal Revenue Service, 
which is two-thirds of our Department in total personnel, is 12.8 
percent. That is for all types of personnel. For the professionals it 
is a little less than that, as would be expected. They are the higher 
paid personnel. 

But I do want to point out that even among these, taking, for 
example, our revenue agents and our revenue officers, we have costly 
losses. Those are two groups of employees that I think you gentlemen 
are probably all quite aware of; the agents do the tax examining work, 
and the revenue officers are collection officers who collect on our 
unpaid taxes. We have currently approximately 11,000 revenue 
agents. Each year we lose on the average of about 750 of those men. 
That is a pretty costly thing, because those men are highly trained. 

Mr. Davis. Where do they go when they leave you? 

Mr. Parsons. Some retire, of course. <A few die, but the bulk that 
we lose go into more gainful employment in the accounting business. 

Mr. Gross. What are their grades, Mr. Chairman? 
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Mr. Parsons. Their grades range from grade 7, which is the 
entrance level, to grade 13. I do not have figures as to what grade 
level the most turnover takes place. I believe it would be probably 
between grade 9 and grade 11, after we have had them a few years and 
they become known to the accounting profession on the outside and 
receive better offers. 

Mr. Davis. How many of your 122 supergrades are schedule C 
positions? 

Mr. Parsons. We have six schedule C positions, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Only six? 

Mr. Parsons. Only six. 

Mr. Davis. What was the Treasury Department’s employment in 
1953, Mr. Parsons? 

Mr. Parsons. In 1953, we had 87,846 civilian employees, including 
temporaries. 

Mr. Davis. And what is it today? 

Mr. Parsons. In 1958, our figure of comparable date to that of 
1953, is 77,809, a decrease of 10,037. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Does that include temporaries? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. They are both comparable figures. 

Mr. Davis. Where has the reduction taken place? 

Mr. Parsons. Fairly generally throughout the Department, sir. 
I can give you the major changes. 

On a percentage basis, and in numbers also, it is fairly large in the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. Our reduction there is 2,580, 
which is a reduction of 43 percent. 

Mr. Davis. How have you been able to make that reduction, Mr. 
Parsons? 

Mr. Parsons. Through a number of ways: Improved administra- 
tion, improved management, research, both scientific research and 
management research; the development of new presses, new inks, 
and new paper; and the modernization of the plant—all of which 
has enabled us to meet our workload and at the same time effect 
tremendous reductions in personnel. 

Mr. Gross. By development of new presses, do you mean that you 
purchased some new presses from some foreign country? Did you 
not do that? 

Mr. Parsons. We purchased eight presses through a New York 
firm. I believe the presses actually are manufactured in England. 

Mr. Gross. Where did they come from? 

Mr. Parsons. England. 

Mr. Davis. How much of your reduction would you say is attrib- 
utable to mechanization? 

Mr. Parsons. It would be difficult to say just what part of this is 
due to mechanization. It is certainly true that research and develop- 
ment in regard to paper, inks, and machinery are a part of this. As 
to which part is due to the machines as opposed to the materials, I 
could not say, but they are all part of a big program. 

Mr. Davis. In buying these machines, would you be able to say 
how many men one machine enabled you to replace? 

Mr. Parsons. I think perhaps I can answer your question this 
way: That the output or production of the plate printer, who is a 
highly skilled craftsman in this operation, is increased about 350 
percent per man. 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Parsons, how many GS-15 positions do you have 
today as compared with 1953? 

Mr. Parsons. In 1953, we had a total of 299 GS-15 positions. 
Today, we have 433. ‘That is an increase of 134. 

Mr. Davis. What has caused that increase in the GS-15 grade? 

Mr. Parsons. The assignment of more responsibility to the indi- 
viduals involved in the management of the affairs of our Department. 
A good part of this increase has been in the Internal Revenue Service. 
As you recall, the reorganization of the Service began in 1952, has been 
in progress from 1953, and is pretty well toward completion now. 

One of the things that we have sought is the recognition and appro- 
priate and proper grading of the responsible officials in the Revenue 
Service. The Service for many years, as I am sure most of you gentle- 
men well know, was held down in the field. We did not go through 
the upgrading that took place in so many parts of the Federal service, 
even in World War II. Asa consequence, we were finding it more and 
more difficult to hold our key people. Surely, we could recruit, we 
could bring in, people at the entrance level; but we had great difficulty 
holding them, and we still do to an extent. 

We felt it was important to give appropriate and proper recognition 
to those officials throughout the field service who had the responsibility 
for carrying on day-in-and-day-out management of the Revenue 
Service. A big part of the increase took place there. 

As I said, it just so happens that these dates pretty well coincide 
with the beginning of what we have called our blue-ribbon civil- 
service program in the Revenue Service. 

Mr. Davis. You have done considerable reorganizing in the 
Internal Revenue Service in the past 2 or 3 years, have you not? 

Mr. Parsons. Actually, the last major reorganization took place 
in June of 1953, when there was a shifting of the original reorganiza- 
tion. Most of the actions since that time have been what you might 
call minor readjustments. Our basic field pattern has stayed the 
same since that date. 

Mr. Davis. Give us a little description of that now as to just how 
you operate the Service. 

Mr. Parsons. I shall be glad to, sir. 

The Revenue Service today is ‘organized on the following lines: 
We have in the national office, here in Washington, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue who is Mr. Russell Harrington, a Presidential 
appointee. He is assisted by a Deputy Commissioner, Mr. O. Gordon 
Delk, and three Assistant Commissioners. Then there is the Chief 
Counsel, who heads up the legal service. These jobs involve leader- 
ship, policy development in the tax field, and general supervision of 

the affairs of the Revenue Service in the field. 

The field operations today are carried on through 9 regional offices, 
64 offices of district directors of internal revenue, and 3 service 
centers. Each regional office is under a regional commissioner, to 
whom has been delegated responsibility for managing Revenue 
Service affairs in his region. 

Each regional commissioner has reporting to him a number of dis- 
trict directors. For example, in Atlanta, Ga., there is a regional 
commissioner, and for the State of Georgia there is a district director 
of internal revenue. In the day-to-day supervisory relationships, 
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the director reports to the regional commissioner. That is true, also, 
of the district directors in the other States in the Southeast. 

Mr. Davis. What constitutes the office of regional commissioner? 
What officials are in that office? 

Mr. Parsons. These offices are staffed by the regional commis- 
sioner and the following assistant regional commissioners: 1 for audit; 
1 for collections; 1 for administration; 1 for appellate; 1 for alcohol 
and tobacco taxes; and 1 for intelligence. Each of these has certain 
specialized responsibilities as far as the operating programs of the dis- 
trict offices in the region are concerned. They are the staff of the re- 
gional commissioner. 

Mr. Davis. Do you not have a regional counsel also? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. I am sorry, sir. A regional counsel is a part 
of that team. He supervises the legal work in the region. 

Mr. Davis. And then in the district office, what do you have? 

Mr. Parsons. The district offices, which are at the actual working 
level of the Revenue Service—where the work is done in terms of 
dealing with the taxpayer—are organized about as follows: 

We have in most of the States 1 district director of internal revenue 
and in some States more than 1. Most of these directors are in 
grade 16. All of them are not in that grade partially due to the fact 
that there is a limitation on the number of supergrades. In all the 
larger districts, they are in grade 16. These offices, except the smaller 
ones, have an assistant director. In all the larger ones, I think, you 
will find, as in Atlanta, that you do have an assistant district director. 
Supporting the director are division heads: A chief of the audit. divi- 
sion; a chief of the collection division; a chief of the intelligence divi- 
sion; and an administrative division chief who supervises the budget, 
personnel, and other administrative work. 

The big division in terms of number of employees is the collection 
division. This group does all the mass paperwork, receives the re- 
turns, deposits the money, keeps the accounts, does the preliminary 
sorting of returns, the filing of returns, and so on. The audit divi- 
sion, as the name implies, does both office audit and field audit of the 
taxpayers’ returns. The intelligence division is the investigative 
group that follows up on fraud cases. 

Of course, each of these offices usually has an attorney who handles 
the legal work. 

Mr. JoHansEeN. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I just wanted to ask you this. 

You said that the district managers are, for the most part, grade 16. 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. What are the regional directors? 

Mr. Parsons. Do you mean the regional commissioners? 

. JOHANSEN. Yes. 

. Parsons. Grade 17. 

. JOHANSEN. And the assistant commissioners? 

. Parsons. The assistant commissioners in Washington are all 
18, sir. 

. JOHANSEN. Excuse me for interrupting. 

Mr. Parsons. We have also at the regional level, and I think this 
is certainly something you are aware of in the Atlanta region, several 
regionalwide operations. For example, the Alcohol and Tobacco 
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Tax Division operates.regionally, not through the district offices. It 
is a specialized program. 

We also have, on a regional basis, the appellate work. If a tax- 
payer wants to appeal the findings and conclusions of the district di- 
rector, he carries his case to the appellate division, which is organized 
on a regional basis under the regional commissioner, and not through 
the district offices. 

Mr. Davis. What is the employment in the Atlanta regional office? 
How many do you have there? 

Mr. Parsons. That is, the employees of the regional office itself? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Parsons. I would like to get the exact figure for the record, 
sir. My guess would be around 300 to 400. Let me get the exact 
figures for you. 

Mr. Davis. Will you furnish that for the record? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, I will. 

Mr. Davis. Would that include the Alcohol Tax Division also? 

Mr. Parsons. Not in my estimated figure, sir. If you want that 
included, the total would be considerably higher, because that activity 
covers the entire region. I will put that in as a separate figure. 

Mr. Davis. All right. 

(The figures referred to follow:) 

The number of employees in the Atlanta regional office, exclusive of the Alcohol 
and Tobacco Tax Division, is 318. The total for the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax 
Division for the entire region is 433. 

Mr. Davis. You now have 122 of these supergrade positions. How 
many did you have in 1950? 

Mr. Parsons. I do not have that figure with me, sir. It would be 
relatively few. Our big number increase came with the Revenue 
Service reorganization plan in 1952. That is, we were given a block 
of supergrades by that reorganization plan. Prior to that, we had 
very, very few. 

Mr. Davis. Do you recall how many in 1952? 

Mr. Parsons. Under that plan, we have just short of a hundred. 
Almost all the total supergrades now in Internal Revenue were estab- 
lished at that time. 

Mr. Gross. Was that effective in 1952 or 1953? 

Mr. Parsons. In 1952. 

Mr. Gross. It was effective then? 

Mr. Parsons. Effective in 1952. Actually, the installation and 
settling down took place in 1953. 

Mr. Davis. Where did you place these supergrades in 1952 when 
you got this new allotment? 

Mr. Parsons. Those were all in the Internal Revenue Service and 
included the district directors, the regional commissioners, and the 
headquarters positions to which I have referred. 

Mr. Davis. Did you fill those positions by upgrading employees in 
the organization, or did you bring in new people? 

Mr. Parsons. A combination of both, sir. I would say that the 
bulk of them were filled by promotions from within. We did recruit, 
through examination, a number of persons that are now occupying 
these positions, but that in terms of percentages is relatively small. 
The bulk were by promotion. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Mr. Chairman? 
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Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth. 

Mr. Brecxworrn. With reference to that word “examination,” 
do you mean an unassembled examination? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir; not an assembled examination. 

Mr. JonHansen. Mr. Chairman, may I get one point cleared? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I want to be sure whether I understand where this 
100 or so that were the bulk of the new supergrades were. Did they 
represent newly created positions or merely a new entry into the super- 
grade status? Was it an upgrading or was it actually the creation of 
new positions? 

Mr. Parsons. Actually, sir, they were new positions. Prior to 
our reorganization plan, you may recall, we had collectors of internal 
revenue, 64 of them. We had 38 revenue agents in charge. We had 
15 intelligence agents in charge. We had a different structure here at 
headquarters, and we had no regional] structure. So, when the plan 
went into effect we had a whole new group of positions ‘to fill. 

The district directors, 64 of them, were new positions with new 
responsibilities. The regional commissioners were new positions with 
new responsibilities. 

So I would say, in answer to your question, the bulk of these posi- 
tions were new. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Were these previous collectors of internal revenue 
in the supergrade category, or were they below? 

Mr. Parsons. No; they were not in the supergrade category, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I notice in this analysis of the request here that you 
propose to increase 130 GS-15’s to the new supergrade positions, if 
you should have them. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. And that would leave only six, then, new positions pro- 
posed for the supergrades. You have asked for a total, according to 
this, of 136. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. It is proposed, then, to increase the grade of 130 of 
your present employees, just promote them? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. What are the six new positions? 

Mr. Parsons. The six new positions are listed on that listing which 
I believe you have in front of you. You will see that they are all in 
the Internal Revenue Service: 3 for 16, 1 for 17, and 2 for 18. 

Mr. Davis. What is the function of the Research Division? 

Mr. Parsons. This is a part of a new program that the Commis- 
sioner is currently developing and installing in headquarters under an 
Assistant Commissioner (Planning and Research). That is the title 
of the first GS-18 listed. He will have under him three divisions: 
A tax administration research division, a systems development 
division, and a plans and policy division. This is being set up to give 
appropriate attention on the research side in headquarters. 

The feeling had been that this area has been neglected, in the rush 
and hurry of the reoganization. ‘There has developed a terrific need 
for the staffing and improvement of the research effort in the entire 
revenue field, both on the tax law and regulations themselves in terms 
of their administrative implications, and, along with that, the modifica- 
tion and development of systems. 
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For example, we have quite a bit of thinking and not enough staff 
work in this whole field of the application of electronics to the revenue- 
collection process. We feel there is a great potential there. Actually, 
we just have not had the skills and the personnel to apply ourselves to 
it. It would be the responsibility of this division to develop that pro- 
oe and see if there were applications in electronic data processing, 

example, that would enable us to handle the mountainous pile of 
paperwork we get in the Revenue Service. 

Mr. Davis. Do you know how many people you plan to have in 
that research division? 

Mr. Parsons. For the planning and research operation, in terms of 
total, I have not seen any firm figures. I would say these would be 
less than 50 people. It is a quality operation, not a mass operation 
at all. 

Mr. Davis. And what would be the grades employed in it? 

Mr. Parsons. They would tend to be, as you can see from this 
series here, sir, fairly high. In other words, we would be buying 
quality people. Naturally, there would be clerical support, but the 
professionals—engineers, accountants, and so on—would tend to be 
in the higher grades: 13’s, 14’s, and 15’s. 

Mr. Davis. Who made this management analysis, Mr. Parsons? 

Mr. Parsons. This proposal for this operation? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Parsons. This resulted from several different studies; one 
undertaken by the Commissioner’s staff directly and others by outside 
consultants, who have advised the Commissioner for some time on a 
number of problems, particularly in the collection area, and who came 
up with a strong proposal in this direction. 

Mr. Davis. Are the consultant under contract? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir; under contract with the Revenue Service as 
management consultants. 

Mr. Davis. What are they paid? 

Mr. Parsons. They are paid at contract rates based upon the 
service rendered by their staff. I believe the actual contract reads so 
much per day, including expenses. 

Mr. Davis. How much is it per day? 

Mr. Parsons. I will have to get that figure for you. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would furnish that, and also furnish the 
number of days they have been working. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. 

The big project regarding the collection activity has been completed, 
and I will include that if you want. I would like to divide this infor- 
mation into the types of contracts they have. 

Mr. Davis. I wish you would. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

The Internal Revenue Service has entered into several contracts with the firm 
of McKinsey & Co. during the period from September 1956 to the present. 
These contracts have been, in general, for the making of studies of and assistance 
in the installation of recommended changes in organization arrangements, 
methods, and procedures for more efficient and economical administration of the 
internal-revenue laws. More specifically, the contracts have been for work in 
the fields of a survey of accumulated backlogs in collection activities and assistance 
in putting into effect recommended changes; a study of the organization, function, 
and responsibilities of the regional offices of the Service relative to questions on 


this subject raised by the report of the Mills subcommittee, House Ways and 
Means Committee; an appraisal of regional and district relationships and of 
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regional supervision over the districts; the development of plans for a compre- 
hensive guide to define the authority and responsibility of certain key positions 
in the Internal Revenue Service and the way in which the authority is_exercised 
in relation to each other. 

The charges for the work done for the Internal Revenue Service have been at 
the usual commercial rates of the firm. These rates have been on an overall 
basis for each contract, rather than on a per diem basis as indicated in the fore- 
going testimony. The total amount of the several contracts was $245,400. 

The projects included in this amount and their costs were as follows: 


PURPOSE 


1. (a) Study of backlog problem in the Service’s collection activity; otat cost 
recommendation of improved systems, work standards, and Umitation 


WATER BOW a pec ind ak dd aids. os Mieléeaee BEd ee oe $52, 500 
(b) Assist the Service in putting into effect the recommended changes 
to fraprove Gd SDOVS GOUVICY .<~ cuca. 2 5 oan a heehee 82, 500 


2. Review organization and functions of regional offices, pursuant to 
= raised by report of the Mills subcommittee of the House 

Jays and Means Committee____.......------ sei seen tee 36, 000 
3. Develop improved work plan and work control system and evaluate 
its use in district and regional offices, including further study of 


effectiveness of regional organization. ___............._.------- 39, 700 
4. Develop plans for management guide to assist principal Service 
Officials in carrying out activities for which they are responsible... 34, 700 


Mr. Parsons. The big project they did for us was to develop a 
whole reporting system for the collecting operation and, in effect, a 
new management-control system for our massive collection operation, 
for reporting from the district offices to the regional office levels and 
in turn to Washington. I think the Commissioner has reported to 
the Mills subcommittee of the House Ways and Means Committee a 
very high degree of satisfaction with the results of that study. 

It is that kind of research the Revenue Service should be equipped 
to do for itself more than it is. The reason for establishing the 
research program was the feeling that we should equip ourselves to 
do more of this ourselves. 

Mr. Gross. Are their services fiscal management or personnel 
management, or both, or what? 

Mr. Parsons. They are management consultants and deal in the 
budget, fiscal, personnel, and management analysis field, across the 
board in the management field. They have accounting specialists, 
personnel specialists, and so on. 

Basically, in working with Revenue, they have been in the fiscal 
a the financial area—paperwork, management, and that kind of 
thing. 

Mr. Gross. Well, you do have personnel people. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir; the operating personnel people. That is 
correct. 

Mr. Gross. So that there must be some duplication. 

Mr. Parsons. Their responsibility has not been the operation of the 
Revenue Service. They merely come in as research people to help us 
analyze what we are doing and find better ways of doing it. 

Mr. JoHAnsEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Gross. Yes, gladly. 

Mr. Jonansen. Will the evolution of a planning and research 
division in the Internal Revenue ultimately eliminate the need for this 
type of outside consultant service? 

Mr. Parsons. It certainly would eliminate it almost entirely. 
However, I think we should always have a reservation that the time 
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may come in any organization when an outside look is beneficial. 
But by and large, the kind of work that such consultants have been 
doing for Internal Revenue this year would be done by this new group. 
That is the objective of it, to equip ourselves to do this kind of work 
completely ourselves. 

Mr. Davis. I notice that it is proposed to increase the director of 
personnel one grade, from a GS-16 to a GS-17, and the assistant 
director from a 15 to a 16. Are those proposed increases brought 
about as a result of an increased workload, or has there been added 
responsibility? 

Mr. Parsons. In terms of the job descriptions and responsibilities, 
we believe that those positions have been undergraded for some time. 
It is a case of the ceiling and the limitation on the number of super- 
grades having held us back. The responsibilities have continued the 
same. There is no change in that. This is simply anothet case 
where, not having the supergrades available, the Commission has just 
not been able to give us the appropriate grade levels for those positions. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Parsons, do you have any job standards for your 
supergrade positions? And if so, when and by whom are these super- 
grade positions evaluated? 

Mr. Parsons. We do the initial evaluation ourselves, sir. We 
prepare job descriptions, and apply what we understand to be the 
general standards. Then there is review by the Commission of the 
recommendations we submit, including the job descriptions, and then 
the application on their part of their judgment to those descriptions. 

Whether you can call that the application of standards to those 
positions, I am not sure. 

Mr. Davis. Has the Civil Service Commission ever furnished you 
any job standards? 

Mr. Parsons. Not in the sense that we get job standards on some 
of the lower grade positions. In their review of our requests, they 
do apply their standards. But there are no published standards on 
these positions in the sense that we have them on some of the others. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. Do you not feel that there should be, before the 
final decision is made? 

Mr. Parsons. Certainly, it would be helpful for us in our evalua- 
tion if we had published standards on them. That is right, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Can there be any effective control by the Civil 
Service Commission, whether it is in the Treasury Department or any 
other department, if they do not have predetermined standards that 
are applicable so that you have a fixed measuring stick? 

Mr. Parsons. You have to have, sir, some guide for measuring 
= ae and level of difficulty and responsibility at given working 
evels. 

Mr. JoHansen. Am I to understand that it is your testimony that 
as of now, with respect to the supergrades, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion does not provide that guide? 

Mr. Parsons. They do not provide published standards in the 
sense that we have them on other positions. 

Mr. Jonansen. And do I understand you to testify that it would 
be helpful to you and in your judgment desirable that it be provided 
by the Commission? 

Mr. Parsons. Some guidance, yes, sir, on the standards for super- 
grades would be very helpful. 
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Mr. JoHANSEN. Otherwise, it seems to me we wander all over the 
lot, and we have no real standards at all, in the sense that the word 
“standard” implies a fixed measuring stick. 

Mr. Parsons. That is right. Of course, we all must recognize that 
the higher you go up the grade ladder in reviewing and analyzing 
positions—the more you get into the supervisory levels of operation— 
the more you get into the supervisory levels of operation—the more 
difficult it is to set standards. It is easy to set standards at the bot- 
tom of the classification scale, because if a person is required only to 
move an object from here to here, it is easy to set a standard. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I appreciate that difference. 

Mr. Parsons. The higher you go, the greater the difficulty. 

Mr. Davis. If you do not have some fixed standards, however, it 
just becomes a matter of personal opinion as to who is a GS-18, 
who is a 17, and who is a 16, and so forth. 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. And I am concerned, Mr. Chairman, as to whether, 
even assuming all we can have is a personal opinion, that personal 
opinion is exercised within the Department, so that they are passing 
judgment on their own requirements, or whether there is some agency 
with some standard to police it from without the Department. 

Mr. Parsons. Certainly, the Commission attempts to do that to- 
day—but as I say, without the benefit of our having published guides 
and standards to follow. In their review and allocation of super- 
grades, they have principles and guides to follow. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. What I do not understand is how they can effec- 
tively do it today if, as you indicate, they do not have those criteria 
in being. 

Mr. Parsons. Certainly they are not available to us. Within 
their own staff they have some. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. I would say that it would be most important that 
they be available to you for your benefit. 

Mr. Parsons. It would be very helpful. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. You should have it for your guidance. 

Mr. Parsons. There is no question of it, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth? 

Mr. Beckworrn. You mentioned awhile ago the unassembled ex- 
aminations to locate additional personnel that you needed. 

Mr. Parsons. That is right. 

Mr. Beckwortu. Do you know how many poeple you procured at 
the critical time that way? 

Mr. Parsons. Relatively few, sir. I would make a guessing judg- 
ment that it was probably in the neighborhood of 10 to 15, out of 100 
senior appointments in the Internal Revenue Service. I can get a 
more exact figure for the record for you. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I wish you would. 

Mr. Parsons. But that figure would be my best guess. 

(The information requested follows:) 

There were 11 individuals appointed from outside the Internal Revenue Service 
as a result of competitive unassembled examinations. In addition, a retired 
former employee, and 15 employees currently employed in lower-grade positions 
in Internal Revenue Service were placed in new positions as the result of these 
examinations, 
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Mr. Bucxwortn. Since you have just indicated that there is a 
degree of vagueness, necessarily, as you get on up to the higher posi- 
tions, do you suppose that examinations in your Department of a 
truly competitive type, as contrasted with unassembled, might help 
you some? 

Mr. Parsons. We use assembled examinations, of course, on all 
the entrance-level positions. 

Mr. Becxwortn. I am not talking about entrance level. 

Mr. Parsons. I understand, sir. 

Mr. Becxworrtn. I am talking about where you are having trouble. 

Mr. Parsons. As for recruiting directly from the outside at the 
higher levels, as I said, the only time we have done that to any extent 
was at the beginning of the Revenue Service reorganization in 1953-54. 
Normally, we do not recruit at that level, and I cannot, offhand, 
think of any other instance in which we held unassembled examina- 
tions of that type. 

Mr. Brecxwortu. Do you think there is a chance that holding 
competitive examinations for those higher positions might possibly 
assist you? 

Mr. Parsons. Our experience has been, particularly in this case 
where we tried it, that it was not worth the effort. We simply could 
not get enough applicants by using the examination process. 

Of course, the state of the economy has something to do with it. 
When people are all gainfully employed and, as in the case with most 
of the people we are looking for, earning more money than we are 
offering them, they do not want to take our examination, whether 
asse .mbled or unassembled. I think that is basic to our problem in 
getting interested applicants. 

Mr. Beckworts. I wanted to ask you a question, specifically, 
with reference to attorneys. 

Mr. Davis. Will the gentleman yield to me there? I just want to 
ask one question at this point. 

You were mentioning its depending upon the state of the economy, 
and that when people were making more money than you could offer 
them, they did not want to take any kind of an examination. Are 
you referring to filling vacancies, or are you just referring to promoting 
people? 

Mr. Parsons. I am referring there to the filling of vacancies, such 
as we attempted to do at the time of the Revenue Service reorganiza- 
tion, when we actually put out notices, beld examinations, and tried 
to get people to apply for these positions of district director. And 
most of those are grade 16 positions. 

Mr. Davis. Did you have any trouble filling them? 

Mr. Parsons. We had considerable trouble. We had very high 
standards, of course, and high qualification requirements. We were 
looking for the best people. 

Mr. Davis. You said there were 64 district directors? 

Mr. Parsons. There are 64, with 46 in grade 16 and 18 in grade 15. 

Mr. Davis. Do you have any vacancies now in your top positions? 

Mr. Parsons. We have one regional commissioner vacancy at the 
moment that the Commissioner and Sec retary are in the process of 
trying to fill by canvassing applicants in terms of promotions from 
within. I will have to get the exact figure, sir. I believe a few 
district director positions are vacant at the moment. 
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Mr. Davis. How many of these 64 did you bring in from the 
outside? 

Mr. Parsons. My guess is that it was 10 or 12. That may be a 
little high. I will get the exact figure for you. 

Mr. Davis. Thank you. 

(The figure referred to follows:) 

There is 1 regional commissioner vacancy and 1 district director position 
vacant as of today. 

The number of district directors appointed from outside the Internal Revenue 
Service, on a competitive basis, was 11. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Beckworth? 

Mr. Becxworru. I was interested in the question of attorneys, 
because I have noted, as these requests have been made by the agencies, 
frequently they include attorneys. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brecxwortu. [| received on June 18 a letter from the General 
Accounting Office on the question of attorneys, and in the last para- 
graph they say—and I might ask you beforehand if it is typical and 
characteristic of your attorney situation: 

Vacancies in our legal staff are generally filled by promotion from within. 
Generally, our recruitment of attorneys is limited to the appointment as trainees 
of a few recent law-school graduates without limitation as to age. 

Is that similar or not to your situation, relative to attorneys? 

Mr. Parsons. That is, basically, our pattern. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Is not the meaning of this that an experienced 
attorney, say 40 years of age, typical of what might be termed the 
high type of businessman that the officials of our Government, in 
this administration and the administrations before, say they so badly 
need, never has a chance to get in? 

Mr. Parsons. I would not put it quite that hopelessly. 

Mr. Beckxwortn. But it is almost that; is it not? 

Mr. Parsons. The normal pattern is to recruit at the entrance 
level for most professional types of positions. 

Mr. Becxwortu. It is that point that I have not been able to 
understand. I believe that we all know that a person who has been 
out in the earning world, as, probably, you have, and as I know lots 
of the people have who come before this committee to testify, that 
has had good experience, if he, in fact, tries to get in, has practically 
no chance, by the system in use at present, by their own statement 
right here, because they do not consider that type. 

Do you not conceive that that might be an error and that, possibly, 
it is responsible for some of the difficulty? 

Mr. Parsons. I would say it is an error, sir, if it absolutely pro- 
hibits the entrance of people at the middle levels. But we do not 
have any such rigid policy. We do recruit attorneys in the middle 
grades. You will find, over the years, that the Revenue Service, 
where the bulk of our attorneys are employed, does some recruiting 
at other than the entrance levels. ‘ 

Mr. Becxwortu. I wanted to compare that with the General 
Accounting Office, because, in reading this letter, it is apparent that 
they not only do not try to get that type of man; they do not give any 
hope whatsoever to him, because they limit it to only those who have 
finished law school. 
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Mr. Parsons. The appointments made on the legal staff would be 
from law graduates; even though the man is 40 years old, he still 
would have to be a law graduate to be appointed as a lawyer. 

Mr. Becxworrtu. I am talking about as compared to experience. 
I think now practically every lawyer has to be a law-school graduate. 

Mr. Parsons. That is right. 

Mr. Beckwortu. The question is: Would you rather have one 
that has graduated from a good law school with good experience, or 
one who has just graduated? 

Mr. Parsons. Obviously, the former, sir. 

Mr. Becxwortn. That is what I am saying, and I betieve the 
system ought to be changed to get some of those. 

Mr. Parsons. I would just like to say that we do employ some of 
them, although not as many as at entrance grades. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I believe it would be a very good thing to get as 
many. What do you think about that? 

Mr. Parsons. That is hard to do, too, te get the quality we desire 
because a good tax lawyer on the outside has been doing pretty well. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You know, this quality is an elusive thing. 

Mr. Parsons. I know, sir. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I find it difficult sometimes to determine what 
quality is and what quality is not, and I am sure you do, too. 

Mr. Parsons. That is right. 

Mr. JoHansen. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. JonansENn. I would like to get the record straight on a matter. 
My memory is that at the outset of these hearings we had testimony 
directed primarily to the proposal to remove ina Uaidative ceiling on 
supergrades. I believe that is correct. 

Now, am I to understand that you are here today testifying as to 
your estimated needs for additional supergrades? 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. Am I to understand you are not testifying in favor 
of the removal of the legislative ceiling? 

Mr. Parsons. I am coming here, sir, with the statement indicating 
our need for supergrades. 

Mr. JoHansEeN. How do you feel about the matter of removing the 
ceiling on supergrades? 

Mr. Parsons. I would look upon that as secondary, sir, if we have 
an adequate number. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But failing to get what you feel is an adequate 
number, would you think it desirable to resort to that drastic step? 

Mr. Parsons. It might be desirable, sir, but I doubt if it will 
happen. So, that being the case, I would like to put our case forward, 
attempting to arrive at our need and justify that. 

Mr. JoHaNsEN. I am happy to hear you testify that you are very 
doubtful that it is going to happen, and I will add that I hope you 
are correct in your forecast. But I think it is significant—and this is 
not said in any way critically of you, sir; I commend the approach 
you are taking. But I think it is very significant, Mr. Chairman, that 
these hearings have reached a point where the witnesses are apparently 
recognizing the danger signals and have decided to change their attack. 
Originally, we were asked just to take the lid off and let the thing 
reach its level, whatever that is, in the burgeoning bureaucracy. 
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But now our witnesses are coming in to testify as to their needs, which 
has always been my contention of the approach that ought to be 
taken all the way through, and the approach that, insofar as it has 
been taken, has resulted already, even before the other body’s black- 
mailing attachment of this rider to their bill, in very, very substantial 
increases, from 400 to 1,400, by the case-by-case approach. 

I hope this signals a change of heart in the attitude of those who 
editialty testified for taking the lid off. 

Mr. Gross. If the gentleman will yield, I am afraid my colleague 
from Michigan is a little optimistic. I think what we are seeing is 
that they sense they are going to get what they want on this basis, 
a rather substantial increase-in the supergrades. They have already 
gotten it in this pay bill. I believe he is just a little optimistic. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. | will say to the gentleman from Iowa that he may 
have some basis for that. I tried to keep it a very guarded optimism. 
Apparently, they are getting piecemeal what they thought they could 
get in toto. But I still want to see them have to go through the 
exercise of trying to get it piecemeal instead of just giving them carte 
blanche. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Certainly. 

Mr. Gross. Your employees have received a 10 percent increase. 
Has that not helped some of your difficulty? 

Mr. Parsons. I am sure it will, sir. 

Mr. Gross. But you have not changed your asking for super- 
grades, despite the 10 percent increase. 

Mr. Parsons. I believe, sir, in the first place, the 10 percent pay 
increase, obviously, from a morale and employment point of view, is 
fine throughout the service. Still, from a point of view of personnel 
classification, equal pay for equal work, where they have people that 
are in grade 15, say, and we are prohibited because of the lack of num- 
bers to put these people at the proper grade level, I say we have po- 
tentially a morale problem. 

Obviously, the incumbents of the grade 15 who have received the 
pay raise are happier men, but they also see that their associates in 
grade 16 receive a 10 percent raise, and they still are out of balance. 

Take, for example, the illustration I gave, sir, of our appellate 
men at the regional level of Internal Revenue. There are 5 of them 
in grade 16; the other 4 are not, as there are not enough supergrade 
spaces to take care of them. I am sure the other 4 are delighted 
with their 10 percent raise; but they probably still wonder why they 
are secondary citizens and not at the same level as their other asso- 
ciates. 

Mr. Gross. Even if you get these supergrades, you will again run 
into compression. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes; I am sure there will always be compression, 
sir. We will never solve it entirely, of course. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. As I understand it, under the additional positions 
that have been voted in the recent pay increase, 277 are to be allo- 
cated to the Commission. 

Mr. Parsons. That is right. 

Mr. JoHaNnsEeN. Have you any way of knowing what your expec- 
tations may reasonably be as to your taking out of the 277? 
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Mr. Parsons. I wish we did, sir. We can hope, but we have no 
assurance on any reasonable basis of what we might get. 

Mr. JowAnsEN. I realize this is probably not either a fair or an 
answerable question, but the thing that is so deeply concerning some 
of us is, where is this going to end? 

Mr. Parsons. That, sir, as far as I am concerned, I would like to 
answer in this way: I would like to see our positions classified so 
that we have the opportunity to pay people appropriately, in the 
judgment that we apply to them, for the duties that they undertake, 

Obviously, at these levels, judgment is a very strong factor. But I 
would like to see the time come when we i. pay the appropriate 
salary for the appropriate responsibility assumed. As to who says 
what that responsibility is for what pay, that is the basic problem of 
the standards and the judgment applying to that. 

To some people, I suppose you could never reach a point of satura- 
tion. Others might be satisfied with very little and say, ‘“‘Well, this 
enables us to meet our problem.’”’ I am afraid the human factor 
makes your question almost impossible to answer, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Of course, the ones who come in from the depart- 
ments and agencies and say very little are very few, I might say. In 
fact, I do not recall any. That is the thing that concerns the Con- 
gress, the fact that you are constantly increasing the number of per- 
sonnel in the Government service—and that is what this subcommittee 
is deeply concerned with—and then, in addition to the overall increase 
in the numbers, is the constant pyramiding and the increase in the 
numbers at the top of the pyramid. 

Mr. Parsons. Might I answer you in another way, sir? 

I do not think I will prove anything, but at least demonstrate for 
the Treasury that we have attempted to apply intelligence to the man- 
agement of our affairs. We think we have been reasonably successful 
in its accomplishment. Part of this is due to the quality of leadership, 
beginning with the Secretary, right on down, that we heen been able 
to have. 

The chairman asked earlier for the change in personnel for this 
span of 1953 to 1958. We had a reduction of 10,000 people. That 

oes not mean that we were doing less work. 

Let me very briefly give you some highlights of what has happened 
in the Treasury in shies 5 years, to our workload. Now, remember, 
we lost 10,000 people. While we were doing that, here are some 
typical artigt increases which we handled. 

For example, on processing payments in our Division of Disburse- 
ment, our workload went from 197 million checks in 1953 to 258 mil- 
lion checks in 1958. That is an increase of 31 percent. Our personnel 
went down 23 percent while this was happening. I would like to 
think that the management had improved. 

Mr. JonansEn. I do not want to detract from the credit to which 
you are entitled for that accomplishment, and I would like to say one 
other thing—and I am signing no blank check of endorsement for your 
request for supergrades. But I do want to say that it has been my 
judgment that some of the older established departments of this 
Government have on occasion been the orphans and the forgotten 
children, compared to some of the new agencies of our bureaucracy 
that have developed over the last 25 years. I think that is perfectly 
true. But the very fact that vou have made these accomplishments, 
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it seems to me, qualifies you to offer any suggestions you can to this 
subcommittee as to how we can indoctrinate and innoculate some of 
the other departments with the same approach. 

Mr. Parsons. I believe that in our case, at least, some of this 
preases that we have made, some of the success we have had, has 

een due to the fact that we have been able to give more recognition 
to our top and upper middle level people who have the leadership 
res onsibulities, who use their heads and get quality in production 
and output rather than just hire more people. 

The cry some years ago in the Treasury was, “Just give me more 
people, and I will get my work done.” That long ayo has ceased to be 
our policy. 

Mr. JoHaNnseN. We still hear that from lots of other departments, 
I will say. 

Mr. Parsons. I hope you do not hear it very often from the Treas- 
ury. You will still hear it from individuals, I am sure, but our policy 
is—give us quality of leadership, quality of thinking, and we will find 
ways to get our work done without just hiring people. 

Mr. Gross. You have spent a lot of money, have you not, Mr. 
Parsons, on mechanization? 

Mr. Parsons. We have, sir. 

Mr. Gross. And it ought to result in some diminution of employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Parsons. It does. Let me give you some other figures. 

Would it be in order, sir? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. We would like to have as thorough an under- 
standing as we can of your operation. 

Mr. Parsons. In the Office of the Treasurer, we find, that the big 
mass operation is the payment of the checks that flow back through 
the banking system, and in 1953 we processed 315 million checks; in 
1958, we processed 389 million. That is an increase of 24 percent. 
While that was happening, the personnel in that office went down 28 

ercent. Obviously, something had to be done to make tbat possible. 
ot only was it good management, good leadership, but it was in- 
genuity, the development of equipment, the application of equipment. 

For example, today the punchcard check is almost universal in 
Government. Obviously, that enabled this office to function much 
more effectively. Hand operations went out the window. We are 
using machinery entirely. We had to accomplish this kind of thing. 

Let me take another one. 

Mr. Davis. Right at that point let me inquire. 

Did you buy those machines or do you rent them? 

Mr. Parsons. The bulk of them are rented. 

Mr. Davis. Is the price such that you can change over to mechan- 
ization and save considerable money? Or do you just operate along, 
spending pretty close to the same amount? 

Mr. Parsons. No, we have in almost all instances reduced the cost 
of operations. 

Let me describe, sir, a program that Secretary Humphrey initiated 
when he was first appointed Secretary. He gave me a responsibility 
which some days I was not too happy with, but I have carried it on, 
and Mr. Anderson has insisted that I continue; and that is the review 
in my office and approval by me personally of every installation of 
rental equipment. Mr. Humphrey heard that we were abusing this 
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particular area when he first came in and said, ‘Well, now, I want 
to know what is going on, and I do not want any rental equipment 
installed that results in increased cost. In other words, if you add 
personnel costs and equipment rental together, if it is an increase, 
I want you to go back and convince the people that they should not 
do it.” 

I have had that responsibility ever since, and in every case where 
any of our operating bureaus rent equipment amounting to over $200 
monthly rental, it has to be approved by me. And you may be sure 
that my basis of approval is the fact that this will improve the 
operation, and, on the overall, save money for the Government. 
Otherwise, I do not go along with it. 

Mr. Davis. I would think that where you eliminate the personal 
employment and install machines, there ought to be a considerable 
saving. 

Mr. Parsons. There is a substantial saving. I think that the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing story is the most obvious one, in 
that respect, because we have reduced employment 43 percent, while 
we were at the same time maintaining our productive capacity. 

Mr. Gross. Let me ask about that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Do you rent these British presses or did you buy them 
outright? 

Mr. Parsons. No, the presses in the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing are all specially built for our operation, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Well, are they owned by the Treasury? 

Mr. Parsons. They are owned by the Government, oh, yes. 

Speaking of rental, I was talking basically of tabulation equipment, 
electronic data-processing equipment, and that sort of equipment 
produced by Remington-Rand, IBM, and others. 

Mr. Gross. You do not have to comment on this, but I think it is 
significant that the British should have come up with a press to print 
American money faster than we can print it ourselves. I find that 
very intriguing. 

Mr. Parsons. That resulted from the fact that no American 
firm was willing to undertake the research involved and it is a fact 
that they were able to meet Bureau quality standards. There was a 
tremendous expense of development and research that went into it. 

Mr. Gross. We probably paid for that, did we not, for the British 
research? They have been on our backs for a good many years. 

Mr. Parsons. They took quite a gamble because they had com- 
petition. There was a Swiss firm in there also. 

Mr. JoHaNsEN. May I pursue this point now. 

You are citing a specific case as a particularly excellent example, 
where you had a 40 percent reduction in personnel. You have had an 
increase, I take it, in work volume. 

Mr. Parsons. The work volume, sir, has been about static, in that 
area. 

Mr. Gross. What has been the overall reduction, if it has been 
that, in the cost of the operation, taking into account, No. 1, the 
personnel reduction and, No. 2, the mechanization? 

Mr. Parsons. I would have to get you the exact figures for that, 
sir, but I can answer it this way: That our annual operating cost 
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today would be $11 million per year higher, if we had not had this 
improved operation. 

Mr. Gross. Does that mean, conversely, that it is $11 million saved? 

Mr. Parsons. In the sense that if we had not taken these actions, 
if we had maintained the status quo of what we had in 1952, working 
the same way with the same people, we would have spent $1] million 
more in 1958 than we spent. 

Mr. Gross. But is that saying precisely the same thing; that it 
is a $11 million saving? 

Mr. Parsons. We look upon it as a saving, sir. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What percentage of the cost of operation is the $11 
million? 

Mr. Parsons. The cost of operation this year is roughly $2 
million. In other words, it would have been $38 million. 

Mr. Davis. It would have been $11 million more except for these 
changes? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Is there any reason why you do not say cate- 
gorically that it is a saving? 

Mr. Parsons. It is a saving, sir. But if you ask me specifically, 
it has to be in that kind of a framework, that here is what we would 
be spending if we had not done this. Therefore, we saved this much 
per year, roughly $11 million. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. That is all I wanted, was an unqualified answer 
that it was a saving. 

Mr. Parsons. Oh, it definitely is a saving, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Now, you are asking for 99 GS-16’s. Is that right? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. Then, what happens below the 16’s? Do those people 
all come up? 

Mr. Parsons. Not all of them, sir. A number of those 15’s, of 
those 99, are in positions that are there because there is no place to 
move them. In other words, a number of them have subordinates in 
the same grade working for them. 

Take, for example, the regional counsels of Internal Revenue. They 
are grade 15’s. 

Mr. Gross. There will be a lot of people moved up below those, 
though, will there not? 

Mr. Parsons. There will be some, I am sure, sir. But not in every 
case; no. 

Mr. Gross. This amounts to a pay increase upon a pay increase. 
Does it not? 

Mr. Parsons. Promotions do take place, sir, in this system of ours, 
and fortunately so; otherwise, we would never hold good people. 

Mr. Gross. Of course, this opens the door to them. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. A chain reaction. 

Mr. Parsons. Not wholesale, sir. 

Let us put it another way. We have a man in grade 1l. Heisa 
good revenue agent. Sure, he has had the 10-percent pay increase, 
and temporarily he is a little happier. But a year from now, when 
he is offered an increase of a couple of thousand dollars by an account- 
ing firm on the outside, if we had no opportunity for him to advance, 
we would have little chance of holding him. 
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So if there were no promotion opportunities opening up all the time, 
we could not hold our best people. 

Mr. Gross. Is that predicated upon a continuation of the inflation 
that we are having? 

Mr. Parsons. I do not believe so, sir. There is always, in this 
life of ours, the attraction to the best people to move up. If we do 
not have avenues for them to move up, they will find others. 

Mr. JoHansEN. Then, can you give us any testimony as to the 
extent of turnover and loss of personnel in grade 1 15, which seems to 
be the bottleneck, according to your testimony, and in the super- 
grades because there have not been these opportunities for upgrading? 

Mr. Parsons. I would not say that, sir. I would not say the 
turnover is a problem in the supergrades and the 15’s. Our turnover 
problem is in the lower and middle levels. But if they have no place 
to go in terms of future careers, they are harder to hold. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But you are testifying that the need for additional 
supergrades is because this bulk of 15’s that are bursting at the seams 
have no place to go, and yet you testify that you are not experiencing 
a heavy loss of personnel in grade 15. 

Now, can that be reconciled? 

Mr. Parsons. I would like to reconcile it this way. Whether you 
will agree or not, I am not sure, but I feel that we need in our career 
staffing pattern the opportunity to move up the ladder. If we have 
roadblocks at. certain points that arbitrarily hold people down and 
that in turn hold them down all the way down the line, that destroys 
the incentive of our promotion opportunities. 

Mr. Gross. Then, inversely, you are going to bring them up 
below, you will have to, in order to cure the : situation you say obtains. 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct, and we certainly should. We have 
a great investment in these men. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Is there any way in which you can estimate, even 
roughly, what the total cost of these additional supergrades, the 136, 
is going to be in terms not alone of the 136, but in terms of all the up- 
grading down the line that is going to be made possible and inevitable 
as a result? 

Mr. Parsons. I can give you the direct cost, of course, of the super- 
grades themselves and the promotions from 15 to 16. As to the other 
part of the cost, that is, the cost of promotions down the line, I just 
could not hazard a guess. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. But is it not going to be substantial? 

Mr. Parsons. I would hope so, in the sense that it would enable 
us to hold our best people. If we have a system that is static, the 
ones we are going to lose are those we can least afford to lose. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Two or three years ago, you see, we upgraded 
Members of Congress. We voted them a pay increase. 1 voted 
against it, not because I did not think it was needed, but because of 
the very chain reaction that we are talking about. And that is the 
thing that is so disturbing to us, because it is never the figures that 
come before this committee that represent the whole story, by any 
stretch of the imagination. 

Mr. Parsons. I just do not know, sir, how we would compute it. 
It would be a guess, no matter how we did it, an extreme guess. 

Mr. Gross. We are going to remodel this House Office Building 
provide for three-room suites, and the next thing we will have is a bill 
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before the House, before the Congress, to provide employees to fill up 
that extra space. And there is another House Office Building being 
built and I suppose still more employees will be added when that is 
completed. I voted against all of it. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. We ‘certainly ought to be grateful that there is an 
Internal Revenue Service, because they are going to have to do a lot 
more tax collecting to meet some of these bills. 

Mr. Gross. That is right. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Parsons, did you testify as to the increase in the 
number of grade 15’s from 1952 and 1953 on up? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, I did give you that figure earlier, sir. 

Mr. Davis. I had forgotten whether you had covered that or not. 

Of the proposed 136 new supergrades, how many would you say 
will be in the field and how many here in Washington? 

Mr. Parsons. Let me just take a quick check. I can give you a 
fairly good figure on that. 

I would say roughly that there are probably three-fifths in the field 
service and two-fifths at he adquarters. 

Mr. Davis. I want you to talk to us a little bit about how the 
efficiency of the Treasury Department will be increased if these new 
supergrades are allotted. 

Mr. Parsons. I would have to approach that, Mr. Chairman, in 
this way, by continuing to comment on the results that we have had 
from good leadership and from improved management, not only from 
the Secretary himself, but by the fact that we have strengthened the 
management positions, the leadership positions throughout the 
Treasury. 

This is an attempt to give appropriate grades and compensation to 
the individuals that carry the bulk of that ‘load; and that would be the 
manner in which I would approach it. 

I have more figures here, if they are of interest, both in Customs, 
Internal Revenue, and the Bureau of Public Debt, which demonstrate 
equally fantastic results, reduced personnel and tremendously in- 
creased workloads. That is going to continue. Secretary Anderson, 
like Secretary Humphrey before him and Secretary Snyder before him, 
believes in operating an efficient department. He simply i is not going 
to hire more people for the sake of hiring. He is going to insist 
that we, as the staff managers, find ways of doing this job. The work- 
load will go up, just as Mr. Johansen says; there is going to be more 
and more of this as we go along. We are going to attempt, through 
effective management, to handle these workloads. 

We feel we can get better managers and hold them if we can pay 
them adequately, and that is really about all I can say on that. That 
is how we would hope that they would pay off. 

Mr. Davis. One of the new positions referred to here is a fiscal 
economist, proposed to be a GS-16. What size staff does that official 
now have? 

Mr. Parsons. That individual is currently the No. 2 man in our 
tax research group in the Office of the Secretary. He is in grade 15. 
—% superior is in grade 16, and you will find him over on the grade 

7 listing. He is the nies ul respousible directly to Dan Smith 
a then to the Secretary for all the research work, and works with 
the House Ways and Means Committee staff and members, the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, and the Senate Finance 
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Committee. They are in a small group of about 13 career economists. 
They are the highest caliber men we can get in that business. 

Mr. Davis. This is a position, then, which will not have any 
increased workload or responsibilities. 

Mr. Parsons. No. 

Mr. Davis. It is a position which you think now should be a 16 
instead of a 15. 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct. And there will be no replacement. 
This position going into a 16 does not mean that a 15 will follow. 
There is no one to follow. 

Mr. Davis. When did that position reach that status that you 
think that it should have a higher grade? 

Mr. Parsons. About a year and a half ago, sir. 

Mr. Davis. What caused it? 

Mr. Parsons. It resulted from the increased responsibilities of this 
small staff, the burdens that were placed upon them, the demands 
placed upon this individual and his own competence to meet the 
demands. In other words, he had reached a level in his career where 
he could handle the work. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. In what particulars was there an increased respon- 
sibility or workload? 

Mr. Parsons. Our tax system, sir, becomes more complex, just 
like a lot of other things, with each passing year, and we demand more 
and more of our professional staff in handling all the work involved 
in the development of legislation, the research background, ete. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. May | pursue that point a little further. 

Is that constantly increasing complexity—and you may be frank 
the fault of the Congress, or are we caught up in some fatalistic 
inevitability as to this that is just running away with us? 

Mr. Parsons. I do not believe it is anybody’s fault, in terms of an 
individual or a group. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. You mean, then, it is not controllable? 

Mr. Parsons. I would hate to think it was uncontrollable, but at 
this point it is pretty difficult. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. It is this growing area of apparent uncontrollability 
that worries us. I am beginning to wonder whether the Government 
of the United States can even govern itself, much less the people. 

Mr. Parsons. It is certainly difficult, I agree. 

Mr. Gross. Could | ask one question, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Let us take the office of this fiscal economist. How 
many people does he have directly supporting him? 

Mr. Parsons. I believe this particular individual, as a top staff man, 
has only a secretary, sir. He is an individual research man very 
highly qualified professional economist. 

Mr. Gross. What about the Assistant Director of Personnel? How 
many people would he have? 

Mr. Parsons. He would have a secretary and, along with the 
Director of Personnel, would supervise about 12 people. It is a very 
small organization, sir. 

Mr. Gross. The assistant budget director—about the same? 

Mr. Parsons. That again is a small organization of about seven 
people. He would be the No. 2 man. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. Do you know to what extent the upgrading of the 
boss results inevitably in the upgrading of his staff? Can you com- 
ment on that? We hear testimony here from time to time of that 
chain reaction that is set up by the upgrading process, that if the 
boss goes up, naturally his staff has to go up with him, and that you 
cannot be a secretary to a grade 17 at the same price that you are a 
secretary to a grade 15. 

Now what about that? 

Mr. Parsons. Take these first four positions listed, which I know 
quite well. I would judge that if these 4 were approved for grace 16, 
there might be 1 or 2 promotions related to it; at the most, 1 or 2. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Within the office? 

Mr. Parsons. Within the total staff here, these groups together 
total 30 people. 

Mr. JoHANsEN. But does not the secretary to a grade 16 have a 
greater responsibility than the secretary to a grade 15? 

Mr. Parsons. Not always. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Or a grade 14? 

Mr. Parsons. Not always. We do not arbitrarily boost them. 
Sometimes we get caught m that, but we try again to analyze the par- 
ticular position if we have a different kind of position. Certainly an 
assistant director of sandeenceet is in a vastly different job than a fiscal 
economist, and the secretary to one would not necessarily get the same 
grade as the secretary to the other. 

Mr. Gross. There we come back again to evaluation. You would 
be doing your own evaluation in that case. Is that correct, sir? 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Irrespective of the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Parsons. No, we have certain standards in the clerical and 
stenographic positions that we follow. But we have to examine the 
particular position to see how those standards apply. 

In other words, the fact that they are both secretaries to grade 16’s 
does not mean that they are in the same grade. It depends on what 
they are doing, the kind of work that that grade 16 is doing, and the 
kind of responsibilities that the secretary has. Then, we apply the 
standards to the work they are doing. 

Mr. Gross. But in ant of these four categories, if you boosted them 
from grade 15 to 16, you would almost have to bring the secretaries 
up to comparable levels, sro | you not? 

Mr. Parsons. Only if, after applying the standards, we found it 
was appropriate. In thi ease, | would not say that every secretary 
will go up a grade—and I want the fellows back of me to hear that. 

Mr. Jonansen. I am glad that is in the record, and I am glad it is 
in the record that they heard it. I would be interested in a post- 
audit. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Parsons, I want to ask you one question about 
some of your GS-16’s here. 

I notice on this analysis you listed positions Nos. 122, 123, and 124, 
in the United States Coast Guard, of Chief Counsel, Assistant Comp- 
troller, and supply assistant. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Those, of course, are civilian employees. 
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Mr. Parsons. Those are the top civilian posts in the Coast Guard; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. Davis. Are there any posts in uniform that are above those 
top civilians? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. Of these top civilians, the Chief Counsel, 
of course, is part of our legal structure and reports for technical super- 
vision to the General Counsel of the Department, and is responsible 
to the Commandant of the Coast Guard, a vice admiral. 

Mr. Davis. Who, in uniform, are above these three civilian em- 
ployees that I mentioned there? 

Mr. Parsons. The Commandant and Assistant Commandant of 
the Coast Guard are over the Chief Counsel. They are vice admiral 
and rear admiral in rank. The Assistant Comptroller for Accounting 
and the Assistant Comptroller, Supply, are under the Comptroller, 
who is usually a rear admiral, and oce: asionally acaptain. It depends 
on what man is assigned that supervisory responsibility on the military 
side. But these are the two professionals that carry the long-range 
job in accounting and supply. The military officers are rotated, of 
course, ae they are usually captain or admiral rank. 

Mr. Jonansen. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask just one question 
for the record. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Johansen. 

Mr. Jonansen. Am I correct that it is the Secretary of the Treasury 
who will be the official who has to notify the President that the Presi- 
dent has to notify the Congress that we are going to have to raise 
the debt ceiling again? 

Mr. Parsons. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. I see the Bureau of the Public Debt is in here. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Are you acquainted with the operation of the Bureau 
ofithe Public Debt? 

Mr. Parsons. Fairly well, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Is their work increasing as the debt goes up? 

Mr. Parsons. Let me give you some illustration of what that 
particular Bureau is doing. We are very proud of the accomplish- 
ments there. I will give you, first, the comparison of their handling 
of their workload. 

Their workload is going up, as you would suspect. For example, 
their major items are savings bonds issued and retired. In 1953, 84 
million savings bonds were ‘issued. In 195 58, 97 million were issued, 
an increase of 15 percent. On the retirement side, 89 million were 
retired in 1953, and 96 million were retired in 1958. Although that 
is on the average of a 12-percent increase in workload, their personnel 
went down 22 percent. 

Now, you ask how that happe ned? That happened in this way: 

The big r bulk of the Bureau of the Public Debt’s job is the account- 
ing and recording work, the claims and the correspondence in con- 
nection with the ownership of savings bonds. That work was carried 
on in a big office in Chicago that had been decentralized there at the 
beginning of World War II. In recent years, we have devoted a 
tremendous amount of energy, intelligence, and leadership in the 
application of research and improved methods to the mass handling 
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of public-debt operations. We are currently installing in Parkersburg, 
W. Va., an electronic data-processing installation w hich w ill, in effect, 
revolutionize the bandling of our public-debt transactions as they 
relate to series E bonds. 

Mr. JoHansEeN. Did you build a new building down there, or are 
you in rental property? 

Mr. Parsons. The GSA remodeled 1 small building and had 1 built. 

Mr. JoHansen. Were they Government owned? 

Mr. Parsons. They were not Government owned. I do not know, 
but I believe GSA has a long-term lease on the buildings. 

Mr. JoHansEn. We have vacant space up at the new Battle Creek 
Federal center, which is Government owned, and which we have tried 
to get occupied. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes. 

Our problem here was, in part, finding a location that had the least 
attack hazard that we could find, and in a community that was in a 
depressed-employment situation. In other words, we had the 
problem of being in a very highly competitive market in Chicago. 
These people are in the lowest grade in the Federal service. We had 
turned out to be a training ground for equipment operators for the 
entire Chicago market. We paid them grade 2, and, as soon as they 
were trained, the public utilities and other private employers took 
them away at higher pay. We reached the point where we felt that, 
with this installation, we should find a community that was not 
vulnerable to attack in the terms of the longer range hazard; also, : 
community where the employment conditions were favorable to our 
problem. And we found that in that particular town. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. You do not mean to say that you have two build- 
ings for the public-debt people? 

Mr. Parsons. Two small buildings, sir, that we jomed together. 

Mr. JoHanseNn. For the public-debt people? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. The employment picture in this Bureau 
has run like this: In 1945, at the close of World War II, we had well 
over 12,000 employees. The employment today is less than 2,700. 
The workload is, roughly, one-third of what it was in 1945. 

Again, I would like to answer Judge Davis by saying this is an 
example of what we mean by leade rship and intelligent use of manage- 
ment and research methods. That is what has happened in this 
operation. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Again, you put in some mechanized equipment. 

Mr. Parsons. Of course, we did, sir. We could not have handled 
it without it. But it took intelligence, and it means a lot of prob- 
lems, lots of work for personnel people. We have to train people. 
All of these people in Parkersburg, we have trained. There are no 
schools to train people for the kind of work we are doing. 

Mr. Gross. You said something about an attack hazard. 

Mr. Parsons. Yes, sir. In terms of the civil-defense pattern. 
There are certain communities of the country that are considered 
less vulnerable to attack than other cities. 

Mr. Gross. Maybe that would be the way to get rid of this debt 
we have. I do not advocate that, of course, believe me. But the 
only way we can ever get rid of this operation is to get rid of the public 
debt. Is it not? 
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Mr. Parsons. I am afraid that would not solve our problem, sir; 
just to get rid of the records, physically. 

Mr. Gross. I did not say the records. I mean to get rid of the 
public debt. 

Mr. Parsons. To pay it off? That is the only way I know of to 
get rid of it, sir. 

Mr. JoHaNnsEN. Do you see any prospect of it? 

Mr. Parsons. Not from where | sit. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Scott, did you have any questions? 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Parsons, how do you arrive at the number 136 as 
the number of supergrades needed? 

Mr. Parsons. When we received the request from the Commission 
early in January to review and draw up a summation of our needs, 
we asked each of our bureau heads to review his own programs to 
determine what grades he felt he would need in terms of the responsi- 
bilities that he now had and that his key people had. Each one of 
these bureaus then presented to the Office of the Secretary a summa- 
tion of what they felt they needed to put their shop in order. 

We in turn, that is, my office and our personnel staff, then reviewed 
these with each bureau. In some cases we raised questions. We 
doubted whether their judgment was right. In some cases we ulti- 
mately ended up agreeing with them. In others, they agreed with us. 

As a result of that negotiation process, this listing of 136 was arrived 
at. 

Mr. Jonansen. Did you reduce, and if so, by what number, the 
original request? 

Mr. Parsons. We never formalized that original request as such, 
sir. In each case we negotiated immediately when we had a figure. 
We never reached the point where we added them all together. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. The reason I asked is that there have been depart- 
ments that came in and testified that they had a whopping big request, 
and they whittled it down, and they took substantial credit for the 
reduction in the request. 

Mr. Parsons. We did not do that in our Department. We feel 
that we have a team. We took it from the approach that this is our 
mutual problem. Let us be sure we can come forth with those that 
we all agree we really need. 

Mr. Gross. Ge tting back to this public debt, I see “Deputy 
Commissioner of Public Debt, Parkersburg.’”” Where is that? Parkers- 
burg, W. Va.? 

Mr. Parsons. Yes; that is where this new office is, sir. 

Mr. Gross. And then you have a regional office in Chicago? 

Mr. Parsons. That is right. 

Mr. Gross. Are there any others? 

Mr. Parsons. That is all. We have the Cincinnati bond-redemp- 
tion office, where the Federal Reserve banks first send the redeemed 
bonds. This office will eventually be eliminated. That is, when the 
Parkersburg office gets fully going. 

Mr. Davis. Did you finish, Mr. Scott? 

Mr. Scorr. Did any of those who stand for promotion participate in 
discussions leading up to the arrival of your figure of 136? 

Mr. Parsons. I am sure that they did. These positions are key 
positions and many of them are here in headquarters. Of course, a 
number of these, as you can see, are field positions. In the head- 
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quarters divisions, both at the bureau levels and then at the depart- 
ment levels, many of them did participate. Their positions were such 
that they had to. Our personnel people who are involved obviously 
had to do it. 

But I might say in each case they had plenty of people looking 
over their shoulder to be sure they were objective. So in no instance 
did any individual have the prime influence as to whether he was on 
this list and at what level. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Corbett? 

Mr. Corsett. I would just like to ask the gentleman, in view of the 
pay raise that has just been passed, does it reduce your needs here 
to any extent? 

Mr. Parsons. I would say that generally, this, of course, creates 
a much better climate for recruitment, for high morale, than we have 
had. In answering a similar question a little while ago, I made this 
statement—I do not think the other members mind my repeating it, 
giving this kind of an illustration: 

We have, for example, nine assistant regional commissioners (appel- 
late) in the Revenue Service. They are the individuals responsible 
for handling the appeals from taxpayers over the findings of the 
district directors. They have under them economists, lawyers, and 
accountants that are on their professional staff. Of that number of 9, 
5 of them are currently in grade 16. The other four are not, not that 
they are not entitled to it in terms of the duties and responsibilities, 
but only in the sense that we do not have the 16’s to give them. 

If I were one of those 4, I would be quite happy that I got the 
pay raise, but I would also know that the other 5 of my associates 
in other cities were getting a grade 16 instead of a 15. Simply because 
I am in Atlanta instead of New York, I am a 15, and the man in 
New York is a 16. I am doing the same work he is doing. I would 
still be a little unhappy. I admit I am not going to quit; I am going 
to go on doing my job; but, in terms of equity, I would feel that 
things were a lot fairer if I got the same pay that my associate in 
another city did. 

That kind of problem we will still have with us. 

Mr. Corsert. Yes; that kind. But some of us had the feeling 
here, as we supported that legislation, that it would in part, by giving 
pretty sizable increases in levels in the area of the supergrades, your 
13’s, 14’s, and 15’s, make it possible to keep those people happy 
without more supergrades. 

Mr. Parsons. It will certainly improve the situation. There is no 
question about it. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

How long do you think the afterglow is going to last? 

Mr. Parsons. I just do not know. I suppose it depends on what 
happens to the cost of living. 

Mr. JoHaNnsEN. I am concerned with—if the people of Michigan 
should be kind enough to send me back here—whether it is going to be 
next year or 2 years from now, just how long an armistice we have. 

Mr. Parsons. I am confident, sir, that if the cost of living remains 
static, you could hold it for some time. I think it is dependent on 
that in part. 

Mr. JOHANSEN. I realize this is afield from our main subject, but 
to what extent do you feel that the apparently inevitable prospect of 
26169—58——20 
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another increase in the debt ceiling, another prospect of deficit financ- 
ing for the fiscal year now closing and for the next year to come, is 
going to contribute to the problem of controlling that inflation? 

Mr. Parsons. It cancaaty makes it more difficult, sir. 

Mr. JoHANSEN. Where are we going to break the vicious cycle? 

Mr. Parsons. I think that is something we all wish we knew the 
answer to. 

Mr. CorBerr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Davis. I want to say, Mr. Parsons, we thank you very much 
for being with us again today, and for the frank way in which you 
have answered our questions and given us this information. I also 
want to thank you and the Treasury Department for the cooperation 
which all of you have given to our staff as we undertake to deal with 
these continuing problems. 

Mr. Parsons. Thank you, Judge. 

Mr. Davis. We stand adjourned until 10 a. m. tomorrow, when we 
will have a representative of the General Services Administration here. 

(Whereupon, at 11:45 a. m., the subcommittee adjourned, to 
reconvene at 10 a. m. Wednesday, June 25, 1958.) 








REQUIREMENTS OF FEDERAL AGENCIES FOR SUPER- 
GRADE PUBLIC LAW 313 POSITIONS 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 25, 1958 


House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANPOWER UTILIZATION OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON Post Orricre AND CrviL SERVICE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a. m., pursuant to recess, in room 215, 
Old House Office Building, Hon. James C. Davis (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Davis. The subcommittee will come to order, please. 

In the continuation of the hearings which this subeommittee has 
been carrying on, on the question of supergrades, we have with us 
this morning Hon. Edward K. Mills, Jr., Deputy Administrator for 
General Services Administration, who will be accompanied by Mr. 
Stephen Gould, Deputy Director of Personnel, and Mr. Harold 
Suskin, Chief of the Job Evaluation and Wage Administration Branch. 

We are pleased to have you gentlemen with us, and we would be 
glad to have your statement, Mr. Mills. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EDWARD K. MILIS, JR., DEPUTY ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, ACCOMPANIED 
BY HAROLD SUSKIN, CHIEF, JOB EVALUATION AND WAGE 
ADMINISTRATION BRANCH, AND STEPHEN GOULD, DEPUTY 
DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Miuus. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am Edward K. Mills, Jr., Deputy Administrator of General Services. 
It is a pleasure for the General Services Administration to appear 
before you again in connection with vital personnel legislation. We 
appreciate the opportunity to testify today on GSA’s needs for 
positions in grades GS-16, 17, and 18 of the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

I believe GSA’s requirements for positions in grades GS-16, 17, 
and 18 can best be understood in terms of the functions and responsi- 
bilities of this agency. 

The General Services Administration, as you know, was established 
on July 1, 1949, to provide a wide variety of property management 
and reiated services for the United States Government, The Federal 
Property and Administrative Services Act of 1949, Public Law 152, 
8ist Congress, which created GSA, stemmed from recommendations 
contained in the first Hoover Commission report and other studies 
aimed at bringing about improvements and economies in property 
management practices. 
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This act consolidated functions formerly assigned to various agen- 
cies and established four main areas of functional responsibility for 
GSA: (1) Personal property management, which is our Federal 
Supply Service; (2) real property management, which is our Public 
Buildings Service; (3) records management, which is our National 
Archives and Records Service; and (4) transportation and public 
utility management, which is our Transportation and Public Utilities 
Service. Later, certain related programs were assigned to GSA, 
such as procurement and management of the stockpile of strategic 
and critical materials, which is represented by our Defense Materials 
Service, and expansion of production facilities for national defense, 
abaca production, administration of the National Industrial Equip- 
ment Reserve, Defense Production Act machine-tool programs, 
motor vehicle management, and the operation of presidential libraries. 

From the standpoint of size, complexity, and scope of operations, 
GSA compares with the largest corporations in the United States. 
Our total assets are over $9 billion, which is in excess of the total 
assets of most major corporations in the United States. For example, 
on December 31, 1957, the assets of General Motors Corp. were valued 
at $6.8 billion, and those of Bethlehem Steel were valued at $2.2 
billion. 

To provide a few specifics, during the fiscal year 1957 our buying 
and selling activities included: 

Under our Defense Production Act program, we bought $216.6 
million worth of minerals and metals, and sold $101.9 million worth 
of these commodities. 

Mr. Davis. To whom did you sell them, Mr. Mills? 

Mr. Mis. Those were sold to various companies that needed such 
metals as nickel that were not needed in the stockpile. 

Mr. Davis. Were these articles, these materials you have just men- 
tioned, sold for defense purposes, or were they sold in the general 
market because you were overstocked on them? 

Mr. Mitus. Actually, these were materials that were not up to 
specification for stockpiling in the national stockpile. 

Mr. Davis. Why would we be buying them if they were not up to 
specifications? 

Mr. Mutus. A lot of these materials were actually being produced 
from plants that were financed by the Government under the Defense 
Production Act. They were not part of the procurement program 
for the national stockpile. 

Mr. Davis. Could you give us some illustrations of that? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes; I would be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me just briefly outline what the Defense Production Act pro- 
gram sveliren: 

The Defense Production Act authorizes extensive financial assist- 
ance to assure expansion of production capacity and of material 
supply necessary for the Nation’s defense. Most of the necessary 
expansion is now underway. In other words, the program is pretty 
val concluded as far as the expenses are concerned. 

Under the terms of these contracts, strategic materials are delivered 
to the Government in substantial quantities. Materials meeting 
en sampa are transferred to the national stockpile within its 
objectives on a reimbursable basis. 
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Mr. Davis. What I want to know is why would we be buying 
materials that we do not need and then resell them? 

Mr. Miius. We are not necessarily buying some of these. For 
instance, the Nicaro project involved the financing of a nickel plant 
in Cuba at a time that nickel was in very short supply. Some of 
that nickel has been sold to industry, and it was in great demand up 
until about a year ago. 

Mr. Scorr. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Scorr. Was it sold at a loss to the Government? 

Mr. Mitts. No; it was sold at the then market price. 

Mr. Lusrnsxt. How about now? 

Mr. Mitts. It is not being sold now. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Mills, I wish you would put in the record for us 
at this point a breakdown of the $101.9 million worth of commodities 
sold as listed under those specifics that you mentioned. 

Mr. Miuus. I would be glad to, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information follows: ) 


Commodities sold in fiscal year 


1957 under the . nse Production Act 








Sales 














| To stockpile 


Aluminum 
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Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Chairman, may I at this point ask a question? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Lesinski. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. You stockpile critical materials for the Govern- 
ment. Is that right? 

Mr. Minus. We do; under directives from the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. 

Mr. Davis. In other words, you took that job over from them, 
through the direction of Congress. 

Mr. Mitts. Yes; that is mght. In other words, we are the pro- 
curing or purchasing agent, acting under directives from ODM, which 
in turn develops policies in conjunction with the National Security 
Council, Defense Department, State Department, Commerce Depart- 
ment, and other major departments of Government. 

Mr. Lesrnsxi. Do you have anything to do with the purchasing 
and stockpiling of agricultural commodities? 

Mr. Mitts. No; we do not. The only involvement we have in 
that regard is in connection with agricultural surpluses being used to 
acquire some of these strategic and critical materials that are needed 
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for the stockpile program. In other words, it is a barter program. 
It is exchanging of surplus agricultural commodities for needed min- 
erals and metals. 

Mr. Lestnsxt. Now you have got me in a muddle. I had some 
other questions to ask here. 

Why should you be exchanging, or with whom would you be ex- 
changing agricultural commodities for minerals? 

Mr. Mitus. Agriculture may have an excess of wheat, let us say. 

Mr. Lestnsxi. And what do you do with that wheat? 

Mr. Mitts. Agriculture will handle that, and they will work out 
an arrangement with a foreign government that might have some 
metal that we need for our stockpile. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. In other words, what vou are telling me is if there 
is a shortage of nickel in this country and a surplus of agricultural 

roducts, you come into the picture by allowing the Agriculture 

epartment, through you, to exchange the surplus in farm com- 
modities for the metals that you yourself will stockpile? 

Mr. Miuts. We do not work out the arrangements. Agriculture 
will work out the arrangements for the barter, and then we are the 
agent that ships it, stores it, and has custody of it. 

Mr. Lesinskt1. Is it not actually the State Department that makes 
arrangements for that, or sets the criteria for it? 

Mr. Miuus. I would not be in a position to answer that question. 
That is not under our direct responsibility. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. I am under the impression that the State Depart- 
ment does the preliminaries, and then, of course, it is between the 
Agriculture Department and your agency to work out all the details. 

Mr. Mitts. I am not in a position to answer that question. 

Mr. Lestinsk1. And in the case of copper, lead, zinc, and tungsten 
mines in the United States, where there might not be a surplus, but 
this type of mineral is needed to be mined in this country, due to 
national defense, you purchase their minerals from these people, 
irrespective of whether we need them or not. Is that right? 

Mr. Mitts. It is a domestic purchase program of certain minerals 
and has nothing to do with the catleneas stockpile. There are four 
minerals involved, as I recall it: Domestic tungsten, asbestos, fluor- 
spar, and columbium-tantalum. 

That is a domestic program which is in effect designed to support 
the domestic mining industry. It is separate and apart from the 
stockpile program. 

Mr. Lesinski. Is your program not, due to the activities of the 
State Department in trying to increase production in foreign countries 
of certain commodities, having to come into the picture in order to 
keep the mines going? 

Mr. Mitts. No; I do not believe that is so. 

Again, I want to qualify myself as not being able to speak to that 
point. In connection with the domestic mining program, that was 
assigned to the Department of Interior by Congress. The authority 
for the procurement was delegated by Interior to us. But we are 
acting under a legislative mandate that gave the Department of 
Interior the right to purchase these four minerals. 

Mr. Lesinsx1. That is why I bring this question up. You have 
me a little confused. First of all, I understand the Department of 
Interior is supposed to do this. But I know the State Department 
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has a hand in it. I am going to accept that as a fact, because it is 
true. Then you come here to tell us that GSA is doing it. 

Mr. Mitts. The reason you are confused is that there are four 
separate programs. One is the strategic and critical stockpiling pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Lxsinsxi. With whom? With you or the Department of 
Interior or State? 

Mr. Mitts. GSA acts as the procuring agent under directives from 
ODM for that program. 

Second, there is the Defense Production Act, which, as I say, is a 
program designed to expand productive capacity in connection with 
increased facilities and plant output. 

Then, there is a third program, called the barter program, which 
involves the Department of ‘Agriculture. Finally there is a fourth 
program, which involves domestic minerals for which the Department 
of the Interior is responsible. 

So I must concur with you that this is a very involved matter, 
involving 4 separate pieces of legislation and 4 separate programs. 

Mr. Lesinskr. Would it not be sensible, although there might be 
4 separate programs, since they are interrelated, actually, that they 
be handled—by directive, perhaps, from the various agencies—by 
1 agency? 

Mr. Mitts. Largely, they are handled by one agency. 

Mr. Lestnsk1. And that is the GSA? 

Mr. Mriuts. Largely the GSA, as the procuring agent under legis- 
lation or delegation—with the exception that under the commodity 
program of Agriculture, that Department is the one which largely 
en and is responsible for those exchanges or barters. 

Lesinsk1. In other words, could I use this as a criterion: You 
are the buyer and the seller for the Federal Government, by and large, 
when it comes to minerals, agricultural products, and other surplus 
commodities? 

Mr. Mitts. By and large, that is true. We are largely the pur- 
chaser of supplies for the Federal Government in connection with sup- 
plying the civilian agencies with their common-use needs. We also 
act, as I have already described, under these four defense materials 
programs as procuring agent for the Government. In addition, we 
sell surplus property, both real and personal, for the Government 
after it has been declared surplus to us. 

So we are a buyer and a seller for the Government, and we have a 
different boss in many cases, because of the governing legislation. 
By ‘“‘boss’”’ I mean the Department of the Interior under one piece of 
legislation will be involved in a certain program; ODM under another 
bit of legislation will be involved in another program; and Agriculture 
will be involved in a third program. 

Mr. Lesrnsxr. I think it is very interesting, the point that I am 
driving at, about having too many generals and not enough Indians. 

If you people are handling these programs, why should the military, 
the Department of the Interior, and other agencies want more men 
for this program, when you are actually handling it? 

Mr. Mius. I am not aware that they want more men for the 
buying program. They do not handle the purchasing end of it in most 
instances. We do, and we have a relatively small group handling 
these programs. Actually, procurement for the stockpile is falling 
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off. In other words, most of the stockpile goals have been largely 
achieved, so that our procurement is less active now than it was in 
years past, and our functions are changing to managing the stockpile, 
upgrading some of the materials if it is deemed ‘advisable, taking 
custody and security measures to protect the stockpile, rotating 
items that might deteriorate, and that type of thing. 

Mr. Lestnskr. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be only fair to 
Mr, Mills and the committee at this point for us to check with the 
other agencies on this matter and see how many men they have 
handling these programs, so that we can have conclusive evidence 
as to whether they are requesting too many men or not, and whether 
the correlation between those agencies and GSA is proper, or whether 
there is duplication. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Bray, will you see what you can find out about 
any duplication? 

Mr. Bray. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lesinskt. Due to the fact, Mr. Mills, that you handle these 
programs, actually, there should be no duplication of them. 

Mr. Mutts. I would be very happy to have that matter confirmed. 
I am not aware that there is any duplication of our procurement 
function by any of these other agencies or departments. 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Mills, I want Mr. Bray to confer with you or 
some of your people in GSA also on the subject of whether or not 
there are more people being used than are necessary and more money 
being used than is necessary in buying these minerals and metals and 
then reselling them. You state here that you bought $216 million 
worth and then sold nearly half of that in the market. I am interested 
to know whether or not we are using more money than is needed 
and more personnel than are needed in carrying on the program in 
that manner. 

Mr. Mitts. We shall be very glad to supply that information. As 
I say, I want to repeat that these programs are very involved, both 
from the point of view of the governing legislation and the adminis- 
tration of the programs themselves, and I have only briefly outlined 
the four major programs and the agencies to whom we are responsible 
as the procuring agent. As I have said, procurement is rapidly 
decreasing as the major goals have been achieved. 

Mr. Davis. Unless there is some impelling reason that I do not 
know about, which, of course there may be, I do not see any point in 
buying a lot of minerals and metals if they are not needed. That 
takes time and money and men. Then, when you find they are not 
needed and you have to sell them, that again takes time and per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Mills, if this procurement program is diminishing, 
then there ought to be a corresponding decrease in personnel. Is 
that not correct? 

Mr. Miuus. That is what we are striving for, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Gross. You are striving for it? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Do you know whether any of the other agencies are 
involved in this thing? As I understand it, ODM, for instance, fixes 
policy. 
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Mr. Mitts. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. And although I have every respect for your agency, 
you become more or less errand boys in putting that policy into 
effect. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mitts. That is correct. In some instances we are errand boys; 
in other instances, we negotiate very large and involved contracts. 

Mr. Gross. But you are handed a policy. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mitts. We are simply implementing the policy of another 
department. 

Mr. Gross. There is the ODM. What other agencies are there? 

Mr. Mitts. There is the ODM, under the Strategic and Critical 
Stockpiling Act. There is Agriculture, under the Commodity Credit 
Act. There is Interior, under the Domestic Mining Act. Those 
are the three major departments or agencies. 

Mr. Gross. Are there any more? 

Mr. Mitts. We also have the Defense Production Act, which I 
mentioned, which also is administered by us under guidance from 
ODM. 

Mr. Gross. And the State Department, as Mr. Lesinski suggested. 

Mr. Mitts. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Which, of course, establishes the overall, superduper 
policy. 

Mr. Mitts. I would say ODM establishes the overall, superduper 
policy, in coordination with other major departments. 

Mr. Gross. Of course, you do not have to comment on this, but 
they cannot wiggle unless the State Department gives them the 
green light, insofar as any dealings with foreign countries are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Hempuity. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Hemphill. 

Mr. Hempuitu. There is something I would like to pursue, sir. 

If I understood you correctly in your testimony, you said that the 
articles or material which you sold were not up to specifications. Did 
you make that statement? 

Mr. Miuus. Yes, that is true. In other words, if a material is 
specification grade, it would go into the stockpile. 

Mr. Hempuityt. Why would it ever be bought if it was not up to 
specifications, so far as ODM or any of these other policymaking 
people are concerned? 

Mr. Mirus. There are two stockpiles. One involves the strategic 
and critical materials stockpile, which is high-grade material, up to 
top specifications. Then, there is a supplemental stockpile of mate- 
rials that are not as highly refined and improved as those required for 
the national stockpile. So you have, in effect, two stockpiles with 
different standards. 

Mr. Davis. Why do you have two, Mr. Mills, and who fixed that 
policy? 

Mr. Mitus. That is involved in legislation passed by Congress. 

Mr. Davis. You mean Congress has passed a law that you can 
have one stockpile of high orade and another which does not measure 
up to that standard? 

Mr. Mirus. The Congress has determined that there should be a 
strategic and critical materials stockpile to meet the rational require- 
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ments for essential materials in the event of war or other national 
emergency. 

Mr. Davis. But did they set up a second-grade stockpile also? 

Mr. Miixzs. Under the Defense Production Act, for instance, which 
is a completely separate act designed to increase productive capacity 
as distinguished from procurement, you may get a lower grade 
specification material. 

Mr. Davis. You answered that, I believe, awhile ago in answer to 
a question that I asked you. You said that we were setting up 
defense production. I gathered from what you said that the Govern- 
ment was helping finance plants and mines and productive units of 
that kind, and then what I understood you to mean was—and I would 
like to know if I was correct—that this second-rate stuff might be a 
byproduct of some plant that the Government was helping to finance. 
Is that what you were getting at? 

Mr. Mus. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. It would be a product 
of that type of plant. 

Mr. Davis. That the Government is helping to finance. 

Mr. Mus. That the Government is helping to finance, in order 
to increase productive capacity in an area where productive capacity 
in this country is small. 

Mr. Davis. Give an illustration of some of the things that would 
come under that description. 

Mr. Mitus. A good example was the nickel situation. There was 
a tremendous shortage of nickel for many years, and the Nicaro 
nickel plant was developed to meet the critical need of this country 
for that metal. 

Mr. Gross. Where was that plant? 

Mr. Miuus. That was in Cuba. 

Mr. Davis. Then, did you get some second-rate nickel, or did you 
get an overproduction of first-rate nickel, or just what was the effect 
of that? 

Mr. Mitus. At the present time, under existing market conditions, 
there is an oversupply of nickel. We have too much nickel today. 

Mr. Davis. Of first-class product? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes, sir. And we also have to much of a lot of other 
items at the present time. 

Mr. Davis. That you acquired in the same manner, through the 
operation of defense production units of one kind or another? 

Mr. Mitts. I want to qualify my answer by saying that we have 
attained certain of our objectives for the national stockpile, and those 
materials remain in the stockpile and can only be released on directive 
of either the President or the Congress. 

Mr. Davis. Well, you have a maximum on these various stockpiles, 
do you not? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Davis. And when you reach that maximum, then you do not 
continue to buy? 

Mr. Muus. That is correct. 

Mr. Davis. You do not have any surplus, then, because you have 
overbought? 

Mr. Mitts. No, sir. I did not mean to imply that. 

Again, it is very confusing in that there are 2 pieces of legislation 
and 2 programs. One is simply a buying program, a procuring pro- 
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gram, while the other is a production capacity expansion program 
where you built plants in order to put yourself in business to produce 
more of something. It is in that area where sometimes, as, for in- 
stance nickel, there is a productive capacity that now is not needed. 
It may well be needed in time of national emergency, and that is why 
the plant was built. But at the present time, during a depressed 
economic period, there is too much nickel. 

Mr. Davis. We want our staff to pursue that further. They will 
look further into the matter. 

Mr. Miuus. We would be glad to supply any information the com- 
mittee wants. As I say, it is a very broad and comprehensive subject, 
as well as a difficult set of programs that we are administering. 

(Information supplied to the committee by GSA follows:) 


Industrial raw materials programs administered by the General Services 
Administration include: 

1. The national stockpile of strategic and critical materials to meet the national 
requirements for essential materials in the event of war or other national emer- 
gency—to fill the gap during such a period between probable supplies and estimated 
total military and essential civilian needs—as provided by the Strategic and 
Critical Materials Stock Piling Act (Public Law 520, 79th Cong.). 

GSA is responsible for the acquisition of materials for the national stockpile 
and for maintenance and management of the materials in the national stockpile. 
Currently there are 75 strategic and critical materials on the stockpile list. 
Materials in the national stockpile inventory have a market value of over $6 
billion and are stored at more than 200 locations throughout the United States. 
ae maintenance and management of these materials involve not only 
the conditions of the materials, but also packaging, warehousing methods, and 
storage conditions, and include a whole range of functions: 

(a) Maintenance inspections. 

(b) Rotation of perishable materials. 

(c) Beneficiation, upgrading and other processing. 

(d) Storage. 

(e) Maintenance research. 

(f) Physical inventory. 

) Disposals. 

he Office of Defense Mobilization is responsible for stockpile policies and pro- 
grams including the determination of the materials to be stockpiled, the objectives 
for such materials, the quantities and types to be procured each fiscal year and 
general policies governing stockpile storage and other stockpile operations. 

Advice and guidance are furnished the Office of Defense Mobilization by the 
Interdepartmental Materials Advisory Committee and the Interdepartmental 
Stockpile Storage Committee. If major policy issues arise, they may be referred 
to the Defense Mobilization Board or possibly the National Security Council. 
Guidance on strategic factors is supplied the Office of Defense Mobilization by 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Department of State. 

2. Materials expansion programs to encourage the expansion of productive 
capacity and supply of metals, minerals, and other raw materials—as provided 
by the Defense Produttion Act of 1950 (Public Law 774, 81st Cong.). 

Materials expansion programs under the Defense Production Act are certified 
to GSA by the Office of Defense Mobilization. Major functions of GSA under 
these programs are: 

(a) Expansion contracts.—GSA is authorized to negotiate, execute, and admin- 
ister contract; to incresse the mining of and/or refining e» pacity for materials such 
as cluminum, copper, fluorspar, lead, molybdenum, nickel, titanium, and zine. 
Such contracts provide the producer with an assured market for cert°in qu ntities 
of materi*ls for either a fixed period of years or until a certain quantity is produced. 

GSA also is authorized to negotiate long-term purchase contracts under the 
Defense Production Act to expand production and increase av>ilability for the 
national stockpile of materials such as Jamaica bauxite and foreign mica. 

(b) Research contracts.—-GSA plans and coordinates materials research pro- 
grams for the development of new or improved processes to produce materials 
more economically or efficiently and for the development of new sources of supply 
including substitute or synthetic materials. Under such programs GSA negotiates 
and executes contracts with other Government agencies, private research organiza- 
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tions or private companies for the necessary research, monitors such research while 
in progress, and evaluates the results. 

Currently, one of the most important research programs is for synthetic mica. 
The objective of this program is to develop a satisfactory substitute for strategic 
grades of natural block and film mica by reconstituting synthetic mica. 

Other research contracts have involved manganese, nickel, selenium, and 
titanium. 

(c) Domestic purchase programs.—GSA administers domestic purchase pro- 
grams under the Defense Production Act. (See next section on domestic purchase 
programs. ) 

(d) Nicaro nickel plant.—The Government-owned nickel plant at Nicaro, Cuba, 
is operated under contract by GSA with Defense Production Act funds. A 76- 
percent expansion of the plant’s productive capacity was completed in 1957, and 
estimated annual capacity now is approximately 54 million pounds. The Nicaro 
plant has become the second largest producer of nickel in the free world. 

(e) GSA also is responsible for the qualitative maintenance and management of 
the materials in the Defense Production Act inventories acquired under the above 
programs, which involves functions similar to those for the national stockpile. 

3. Domestic purchase programs (a) for beryl, manganese, mercury, and mica 
under the Defense Production Act; and (6) for asbestos, columbium-tantalum, and 
acid grade fluorspar—as provided by the Domestic Tungsten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, 
and Columbium-Tantalum Production and Purchase Act of 1956 (Public Law 
733, 84th Cong.). 

(a) Defense Production Act.—GSA administers domestic purchase programs 
under the Defense Production Act for beryl, manganese, mercury (both domestic 
and Mexican), and mica, as authorized by the Office of Defense Mobilization. 

Each program provides for the purehase bv the Government at. fixed prices, 
generally above market prices, of a maximum quantity of materiais for a specified 
period of time. The programs continue until the maximum quantity is purchased 
or the termination date is reached, whichever first occurs. 

The programs were established to stimulate expansion of domestic production 
of these materials by small producers. The terms and conditions of the programs 
were specifically designed with small producers in mind. Participants are not 
obligated to make deliveries, and formal contracts are not required. Any person 
or firm desiring to participate has only to request participation, and a certificate 
of participation is granted. Payment is made following acceptance of each de- 
livery. 

For some materials such as mica purchases are made at Government deposits 
in producitg areas, and for other materials shipments are accepted by the Govern- 
ment at the railhead nearest the producer. 

(b) Public Law 733.—GSA administers domestic purchase programs for as- 
bestos, columbium-tantalum and acid grade fluorspar under the Domestic Tung- 
sten, Asbestos, Fluorspar, and Columbium-Tantalum Production and Purchase 
Act of 1956 (Public Law 733, 84th Cong.). Tungsten is no ionger purchased under 
Public Law 733, since no more funds are available for the purchase of this material. 

These programs were established by the Congress to provide for continued 
purchases of domestic asbestos, columbium-tantalum and tungsten when the 
Defense Production Act domestic purchase programs for these materials were 
completed and also for purchases of acid grade fluorspar. GSA administers these 
programs under a delegation of authority from the Secretary of the Interior. 

The terms and conditions of these programs generally are similar to the Defense 
Production Act domestic purchase programs except that contracts are negotiated 
for acid grade fluorspar providing for deliveries of specific quantities of material. 

4. CCC barter programs.—Under an agreement with the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, GSA supplies CCC with technical advice as to prices, specifications, 
packaging, and other matters in connection with CCC acquisitions of strategic 
materials under its barter programs for surplus agricultural commodities. Under 
this agreement GSA also provides inspection, handling, storage, and maintenance 
for the strategic materials acquired by CCC under these programs. 

Some of the materials are acquired for the national stockpile, and CCC is 
reimbursed from stockpile funds when the materials are taken into the national 
stockpile. Other materials acquired by CCC through barter are transferred to 
the supplemental stockpile. 

GSA also has custody of the supplemental stockpile and is responsible for the 
qualitative maintenance and management of the materials in this stockpile. 
Materials acquired under the Public Law 733 domestic purchase programs also 
may be transferred to the supplemental stockpile. 
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Mr. Gross. Mr. Chairman, may I ask a question? 

Mr. Davis. Mr. Gross. 

Mr. Gross. Do you have any plants in South America, or are you 
financing the building of such plants there? 

Mr. Miuts. We did have one in Brazil. I am not sure of the pres- 
ent status of that plant. We have acquired items from all over the 
world as far as procurement is concerned. 

Mr. Gross. Does the State Department come to the General 
Services Administration and tell you that “Because of our foreign 
policy program, you must do certain things in foreign countries”? 

Mr. Muxs. No, sir; the State Department does not do that. 

Mr. Gross. On whom do they exert their influence? Is it the 
Office of Defense Mobilization? Is that above you or what? 

Mr. Muuus. As I indicated before, we take our orders under direc- 
tives from ODM. ODM, in developing policy, sits down with the 
National Security Council and the Defense Department, in connection 
with defense needs, and in addition sits down with Commerce, In- 
terior, State Department, and Agriculture, in connection with eco- 
nomic matters of concern, such as the impact of a program on world 
economic conditions. So you get both the approach from the eco- 
nomic point of view and from the national defense aspect, and on the 
basis of these considerations a policy is developed by ODM which we 
are obligated to follow. 

Then, we build a plant as economically and cheaply as we can, if 
that is the direetive from ODM. They will tell us that “We need 
so many tons of increased nickel production per year,”’ and then it is 
our responsibility to achieve that increased productive capacity per 
year as cheaply and efficiently as we can. Or they may tell us that 
the Government needs in the stockpile so many tons of a certain 
material. Then, it is up to us to purchase it as reasonably as we can. 

Mr. Gross. For defense purposes, are you building any packing 
plants in South America? 

Mr. Mitts. No, sir. 

Mr. Gross. Are you financing them in any way? 

Mr. Mrits. Not GSA. 

Mr. Lesrnskr. Mr. Mills, I would like to ask, just to clarify the 
record: There is stockpiling of strategic materials for national defense 
for which you buy. Is that right? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lesinski. The other is the purchasing of materials, not 
necessarily surplus, from certain mining operations, also for civil 
defense, for the purpose of keeping these mines open for a certain 
length of time. Is that right? 

Mr. Mitts. That is called the domestic mining program, which has 
been assigned to the Department of Interior by Congress, and we 
have been delegated the authority by Interior to acquire specific 
quantities of these materials. I have already mentioned tham as 
tungsten, fluorspar, asbestos, and columbium-tantalum. That is 
under the act of 1956, which set up that program not from the point 
of view of national defense but from the point of view of the domestic 
economy, particularly with relation to the domestic mining industry. 

Mr. Lestnski. Suppose that you acquire an amount that is over 
and above the needs of the Nation for the next 2 or 3 years. What 
would you do with that material? 
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Mr. Mitus. Under the domestic program, there is a limited amount 
authorized by Congress, and it is our responsibility to purchase up to 
the amount that Congress has specified. We are simply the procuring 
or buying agent under instructions from the Department of the 
Interior, which, in turn, is acting under an act of Congress. 

Mr. Lesinsxi. One major question I have in mind is: Does 
Congress appropriate the funds directly to you for the purchase of 
material, or are you allocated funds from the agencies with which to 
purchase this material? 

Mr. Miutus. That is done in different ways, again. Under the 
Defense Production Act, Congress set up a fund of $2.1 billion to 
finance the expansion of productive capacity, and that is a rotating 
fund that is called the Defense Production Act Borrowing Authority. 

Mr. Lesinsxr. That fund is under the jurisdiction of whom? 

Mr. Mitts. That fund is under ODM’s jurisdiction. 

Mr. Lesrnski (acting chairman). You may proceed, Mr. Mills. 

ir. Miuus. These are some of GSA’s buying and selling activities 
only: 

Under the Strategic and Critical Materials Stockpiling Act program, 
we procured items worth $191.2 million. 

To supply the needs of Federal agencies for personal property, we 
procured $483.3 million worth of merchandise. By that, [I simply 
mean that we are in effect the Sears, Roebuck for the civilian agencies 
of Government, and we supply all common-use items to them on the 
basis that volume buying is cheaper for the Government as a whole. 

Mr. Gross. If I may, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Lesinskr. Surely. 

Mr. Gross. What was your reference to Sears, Roebuck? 

Mr. Mixus. We act like a Sears, Roebuck store for the civilian 
agencies. We store this merchandise in warehouses, and‘ then the 
agencies take from us what they need. Because we buy in volume, 
we can get a better price from the manufacturer than if all the agencies 
purchased separately. 

Under our personal property sales program, we released $242 
million worth of merchandise for sale or other disposal. We are the 
disposing agent for all the civilian agencies of Government. 

he foregoing statistics refer to a few of our buying and selling 
activities. GSA is also one of the largest real-estate operators in the 
world, having space management responsibility for approximately 104 
million net square feet of space in over 5,000 Government-owned and 
leased buildings. It also maintains this country’s most precious 
records, including such documents as the Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. It maintains a fleet of 
passenger motor vehicles of approximately 8,000 units, and represents 
the Federal Government in these programs. ‘To carry out its various 
responsibilities, GSA currently employs approximately 27,500 workers 
in over 260 cities and towns in the United States. 

I have presented this capsule picture of GSA in the hope of giving 
you some idea of the variety and tibgnitede of our activities. Obvi- 
ously, we need top-flight management ability in every one of our 
programs if we are to achieve efficiency and economy in Government 
operations. 

What is our salary structure for top management in GSA? 
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There are only 40 officials in this very large agency who are paid 
above grade GS-15. Five of these 40 are paid under the Federal 
Executive Pay Act of 1956, Public Law 854, 84th Congress, at salaries 
ranging from $17,500 to $21,000 per annum. ‘These officials are the 
Administrator and Deputy Administrator of GSA; the Archivist of 
the United States; and the Commissioners of the Public Buildings 
Service and the Federal Supply Service. One of our top officials, the 
Comptroller, is paid at the rate of GS-18 under Public Law 623, 84th 
Congress—the Independent Offices Appropriation Act of 1957. The 
remaining 34 top positions in GSA out of the total of 40 are in grades 
GS-16, 17, and 18, as follows: 

1. Under the Classification Act, we have 4 GS-18 positions, 7 
GS-17 positions, and 13 GS-16 positions, or a total of 24. 

2. Under Public Law 623, 84th Congress, we have 10 GS-16 
positions. 

In accordance with a request from the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission, we recently evaluated all our key positions to 
determine whether they were properly classified. We compared these 
positions with Civil Service Commission standards, other supergrade 
positions, and the grade level definitions contained in the Classification 
Act of 1949. We found that 37 of our GS-15 positions should be in 
a higher grade, and that several of our existing supergrade positions 
belong in higher grades. Under this evaluation, it was determined 
that our total supergrade requirements, including positions now in 
that category, are as follows: GS-18, 7 positions; GS—17, 29 positions; 
and GS-16, 36 positions. This adds up to a total of 72 positions. I 
am attaching to this statement a table which illustrates our existing 
and required supergrades. I would refer the committee members to 
the final sheet on this summary, which simply summurizes the grades 
we now have in 18, 17, and 16, and what we feel we should have for 
proper realinement of the supergrades. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Attachment.—GSA supergrades—present and proposed 
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113 Classification Act; 10 Public Law 623. 


Mr. Mus. The Civil Service Commission has been requested to 

lace many of our present top-level positions in higher grades. Space 
limitations have frequently prevented the Commission from acting 
upon our requests. This has produced some very serious inequities. 

One type of inequity involves several positions at the same or- 
ganizational level, properly evaluated at the same grade, but now 
carried at different grades. For example, in GSA we have five 
positions of Assistant General Counsel, each responsible for a major 
phase of GSA’s activities. We have evaluated four of these positions 
at grade GS-16. Due to space limitations, we now have only one 
Assistant General Counsel position in grade GS-16. The other 
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4 are in grade GS-15, even though 3 of those other 4 are doing equally 
responsible work with the Assistant General Counsel who is in a grade 
16 position. We feel that this is a clear inequity. 

Another type of inequity involves a top official and a subordinate 
official both in the same grade. For example, in the Federal Supply 
Service we have an assistant commissioner and a subordinate division 
director both in grade GS-16. The assistant commissioner carries 
far broader responsibilities. However, because of space limitations, 
his position cannot be placed in erade GS-17, where it is correc tly 
classified. 

Perhaps the greatest salary inequity in GSA is represented by our 
positions of regional commissioner. GSA’s many and varied opera- 
tions are carried out through 10 regional offices. Each of these regional 
offices is a counterpart of the total GSA, and is responsible for the full 
scope of GSA programs within its regional boundaries. The degree to 
which GSA accomplishes its mission is directly related to the manner 
in which its regional offices are administered. Each regional office 
is headed by a regional commissioner. He has a broad delegation of 
authority to provide services to all Federal agencies within his terri- 
tory, and to represent GSA in all business matters. The regional 
commissioner reports to the Administrator of GSA, and is held directly 
accountable by the Administrator for the operations and management 
of his region. 

Let us look at a specific case. 

GSA region 4 has its headquarters in Atlanta, Ga., and is responsible 
for the seven Southeastern States. These are Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, and Missis- 
sippi. This regional office administers programs whose assets exceed 
$86 million. 

There are two positions in region 4, and more in larger regions, 
subordinate to the regional commissioner which have been placed in 
grade GS-15, the same grade as the regional commissioner. In 
evaluating the position of regional commissioner in Atlanta, as well as 
the other nine regional commissioner positions, we find th: at they are 
properly classified as supergrades. However, these positions remain 
in grade GS—15 because of ceiling limitations. 

Again I repeat that in most of our regions, there are persons 
occupying subordinate positions who hold the same GS-15 grade as 
the top man, the regional commissioner. 

How can we best solve these problems? 

In our opinion, the sensible solution is to place all positions in their 
proper grades. This is now being done with respect to positions 
falling within the first 15 grades under the Classification Act. To 
achieve a similar structure for GS-16, 17, and 18 positions in GSA, 
at least the following two alternatives exist: 

Provide us with the additional 38 spaces previously referred to. 
This would solve our current problems. However, as new programs 
are assigned to GSA, or as existing programs expand and contract, 
our supergrade needs will change. Thus, statutory numbers of 
supergrades will require constant adjustment. Pending such adjust- 
ments, inequities will exist. 

2. Perhaps a more satisfactory, long-term solution lies in removing 
the statutory ceiling on supergardes and permitting the Civil Service 
Commission to place in grades GS-16, 17, and 18 any positions 
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which meet established criteria for those grade levels. We believe 
careful review and approval by the Commission of agency proposals 
would prevent any abuse of grades GS-16, 17, and 18. We prefer 
this second alternative because, in our opinion, it would provide the 
executive branch with a fair and equitable alinement of its top 
positions. 

Again, I would like to thank the subcommittee for the privilege 
of testifying on this subject, and my colleagues and I would be glad 
to answer any questions which you care to ask us. 

Mr. Hempuity (acting chairman.) Thank you, Mr. Mills. We 
appreciate you and your colleagues appearing before the committee. 

We are going to ask some questions, and I hope you will bear with 
us. 

Mr. Miuts. I hope we can answer them, sir. We will try. 

Mr. Hempuiu. | would like to ask you how your employment today 
compares with that of June 1953. 

Mr. Miuus. I am happy to have the opportunity to answer that 
question. 

On June 30, 1953, the total GSA employment was 28,956 persons, 
almost 29,000 persons. On May 31, 1958, the total GSA employment 
was 27,635, or a decrease over the 5-year period of 1,321 persons. 

Mr. Hempuitu. I want to congratulate your Administration on the 
decrease. I might ask you, for the record, to tell us just how you 
accomplished that decrease within the Administration. 

Mr. Muuus. Actually, we cannot claim too much credit for it. It 
was a change of programs, a consolidation of programs. In some 
cases the decrease in a program activity would offset an increase in 
a new program. 

As I have indicated already in connection with the defense ma- 
terials program, we are pretty much a creature of Congress, and, if 
Congress assigns certain new programs to us, our total employment 
will necessarily increase. If certain programs terminate, our total 
employment decreases. 

Mr. Hempuitt. When your employment decreases, do you accom- 
plish that by attrition, by transfer, by releasing people, or by a 
combination? 

Mr. Miuus. We try to adopt a policy that will keep competent, 
efficient, loyal civil servants. In most cases we are able to do that. 
But, if a complete program is abolished, oftentimes there is no alter- 
native except to have the people who administer the program go, 
too. But that has not happened recently. 

Mr. Hempuitu. In your statement, I believe you stated to this 
committee that you undertook a reclassification program. Were any 
jobs downgraded as a result of that reclassification study? 

Mr. Susxin. This particular study, sir, was a review of our top- 
level GS-15 positions in GSA. These were positions which we had 
reason to believe might well be worth a higher grade. 

During the process of reevaluating all our GS-15 positions, we 
found quite a number of them were worthy of a higher grade, and 
that is the number we referred to in the prepared statement. 

In our normal review of positions both by the agency and by the 
Civil Service Commission, which comes in periodically and looks at 
some of our jobs, we find that certain of our jobs should go up in 
grade and certain of our jobs should go down. There is a constant 
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realinement to make sure that our jobs are properly classified under 
Civil Service Commission standards and under the law. 

Mr. Hempuity. When a job goes down, what happens to the in- 
dividual holding that job? Does he go down? 

Mr. Susxrn. If there is a vacant job at the same grade level for 
which the individual is qualified, we make every effort to reassign 
the individual and avoid - of grade and salary. However, if such 
a position is not available, the per-on has to suffer a reduction in 
the grade of his position. Under certain conditions, he is eligible to 
retain his salary—again, under the law and civil-service regulations. 

Mr. Hempuixu. Of course, any reclassification or job study is done 
with salary as a key question. Is that not correct? 

Mr. Suskin. Oh, yes, it certainly is. 

Mr. Hempniiy. And you always fac e the problem of declassifying 
the job, recognizing that you are paying a man too much money, 
but not wanting to take it away from him. 

Mr. Susxin. That is right. 

Mr. Hempuiuyi. How do you handle that? 

Mr. Susk1n. We try to be as fair to the employee as we can and 
yet we have to be objective in our work. We have to classify the 
jobs in accordance with governmentwide requirements. Sometimes 
those requirements make it necessary to reduce the salary of an 
individual, and, as much as we hate to do it, we are forced to on 
occasion. 

Mr. Hempuriu. I might ask you, do you people advocate the 
removal of the ceiling on the supergrades? 

Mr. Susxin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hempaiu. Complete removal? 

Mr. Suskin. Yes, sir. We believe that the Classification Act itself 
contains definitions of all of the 18 grades, and that they should all 
be treated alike. There is no ceiling on grade 14, there is no ceiling 
on grade 15, there is no ceiling on grade 7. We classify positions so 
those grades meet the definitions in the Classification Act, and meet 
Civil Service Commission standards. We feel that 16’s, 17’s, and 
18’s should be treated in the same fashion. It does not make any 
sense to us to have a grade 16 position in the agency, and yet not be 
able to provide the individual with grade 16 pay, or put the job in 
grade 16, because a space is not available. 

We do not think that the grade to which we classify a position should 
be determined on the basis of the availability of spaces. It should be 
determined on the basis of the duties and responsibilities performed 
by the individual. 

Mr. Hempniti. How much tendency would there be, if we actually 
did remove the ceiling, to reclassify all of these positions? Would 
there not actually be some tendency in that direction? 

Mr. Suskrn. Oh, yes, the same tendency that now exists through 
the first 15 grades. And frankly, we have pressures exerted on us all 
the time. But we think that we are being partic ‘ularly careful in our 
recommendation with respect to the 16’s, 17’s, and 18’s, by suggesting 
that the agency not be authorized to classify those positions, but that 
the Civil Service Commission do so. 

The Commission people are external, as far as the agency is con- 
cerned, and the pressures cannot be brought to bear on them by em- 
ployees of our agency as they can on our own staff. The Commission 
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would certainly be in a position to review a job very objectively and 
decide whether it is a a particular 16, 17, or 18, or is not, and make 
an objective decision based on the merits of the case. 

Mr. Gross. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Hempuitu. Certainly. 

Mr. Gross. This committee has been informed—lI believe it was 
last year—that there were 6,500 plus 13’s, 14’s, and 15’s added. Do 
you think that is control? And now you are advocating taking off 
the ceiling on supergrades. Do you think that is control, when you 
have that many, 6,500, 13’s, 14’s, and 15’s in a year? 

Mr. Susxin. The Commission did not have to pass on those 13’s, 
14’s, and 15’s. They would have to pass on supergrades, which would 
represent considerably greater control. 

Mr. Gross. I do not know whether it would or not. If we give 
unlimited supergrades to be dispensed, I do not know whether there 
would be any control or not, or any reasonable control; let me put it 
that way. 

Mr. Suskin. Our experience thus far, sir, has been that the Com- 
mission has very carefully reviewed any requests for supergrades, 
based on the present statute. They have insisted that the jobs really 
measure up before they would put any job into a supergrade. Cer- 
tainly, we have every reason to believe that the Commission would 
continue to make sure that they measure up in the future. 

Mr. Gross. How do you get this compression in your organization? 

Mr. Susxin. The original compression? 

Mr. Gross. You got the compression because you upgraded people, 
did you not? You contributed to the 6,500 that I just mentioned? 

Mr. Susxin. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Gross. That is the way you got your compression. 

Mr. Susxin. We have had compression. As a matter of fact, we 
have had a lot more compression before supergrades than we have 
had since. In the days prior to 1949, it was fairly commonplace for 
a division director to be in grade 15, for his deputy to be in grade 15, 
and possibly even lower officials to be in grade 15, which made abso- 
lutely no sense at all. 

One of the big reasons for passage of the provision in the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949 which established supergrades was the recognition 
of the inequities that were involved. By permitting the top job, the 
division director, to go into a supergrade, we relieved that type of 
compression, and the compression situation is far less today—although 
it is bad—than it used to be in the old days. 

Mr. Hempaiu. Well, you filled 14 supergrades in 1957, did you 
not? 

Mr. Susxtn. Frankly, I do not have those statistics before me. 
They have been submitted to the subcommittee. 

Mr. Hempuiuyi. The important part of that is that we want to 
know whether those were new jobs, vacancies due to personnel turn- 
over, or what those 14 positions were, in general. 

Mr. Goutp. May I say this, sir. A group of 10 were authorized 
in a specific piece of legislation, which permitted the Administrator of 
GSA to allocate 10 positions to grade 16. They were authorized in 
1956, and many of those, of course, were filled during the subsequent 
years. 
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Mr. Hempuriyi. Under the Independent Office Appropriation Act 
of 1957? 

Mr. Goutp. Yes. 

So those were 10 that were specifically authorized, and that would 
account for 10 of the 14 that you mention. The other four were 
probably positions that we either established individually with the 
approval of the Civil Service Commission or previously approved 
supergrades that had been vacant and had been field during that 
year. 

Mr. Hemputti. How many did you ask the Appropriations Com- 
mittee for, if you got 10? 

Mr. Gou.p. The specific piece of legislation that granted the 
Administrator authority to approve 10 was all that was requested at 
that particular time. 

Mr. Gross. Did you ask the Appropriations Committee for these 
spaces, or did they come to you and voluntarily tell you that they 
wanted to give you 10 spaces? 

Mr. Susxrn. As far as I know, the Appropriations Committee 
took the action. I do not know of any request that we submitted. 

Mr. Gross. Mr. Mills, you do not approve of going to the Appro- 
priations Committee, knowing that that is not the proper committee, 
and knowing that is legislation upon an appropriation bill, to give 
you 10 spaces? You do not believe that is a good process, do you? 

Mr. Miuus. No, I do not. I am frank to say that I do not recall 
how this was initiated. I do not believe that I was with GSA at that 
time. 

Mr. Suskrn. I do remember a little bit of the history. 

During our appropriations hearing that year, Representative Albert 
Thomas asked what we paid people who were buying certain mer- 
chandise we had referred to, and most of them were a grade 7 or 
grade 9. He was a little shocked at the low salaries involved. 

Subsequently, Mr. Thomas’ committee recommended that these 
10 additional positions be authorized for the agency. 

Mr. Gou.p. I believe this was recommended by the Appropriations 
Subcommittee. 

Mr. Hempuiti. On Independent Offices? 

Mr. Goutp. Yes. 

Mr. Gross. Of course, it was recommended by them, or it would 
not have gone through. 

Mr. Suskin. The initiative came from them. 

Mr. Goutp. I mean without our having gone to that subcommittee 
and requested this. 

Mr. Hempaiiy. And how did you fill those 10 positions? 

Mr. Goutp. Do you mean by what type of people, or what? 

Mr. Hemrnity. Did you transfer or elevate people within the 
Department or fill them from the outside? 

Mr. Goutp. It was a combination of both. 

For example, I think I have some figures here as to how they are 
filled at the present time. 

Mr. Hempuity. Will you submit those for the record? I believe 
it would save time, and | certainly want to expedite this. 

Mr. Goutp. All right. 
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(The figures referred to follow:) 


Material on supergrades for submission to House Subcommittee on Manpower 
Utilization 
Of the 14 supergrade positions which were filled during fiscal year 1957, 5 were 


filted from outside GSA and 9 were filled from within GSA. The distribution of 
these positions by grade is as follows: 


Filled from | Filled from 
outside GSA | within GSA 
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Mr. Hempuity. Do you have any recruiting problem on these 
top-grade jobs? 

Mr. Goutp. We do have a certain amount of difficulty in attracting 

eople to the very highest level positions in the agency. One prob- 
looms of course, is the comparison between salaries that are available 
in the Government and available in private industry. That specific 
problem will probably never be completely solved, and we recognize 
that. But we do have difficulty in attracting the very best type of 
person to a position that might at the present time, let us say, be at 
GS-15 or GS-16, and which we feel should be properly allocated at 
a higher grade. Even the difference of an extra thousand or two 
dollars could make a difference in our ability to attract a certain 
person. 

Mr. Hemputty. Do you have any vacancies now in your supergrade 
positions? 

Mr. Goutp. We have just one, that is caused by the recent resigna- 
tion of one person during the past couple of weeks. That is all. 
That is the only vacancy at the present time. 

Mr. Hempnitu. He resigned to go into private industry? 

Mr. Goutp. Yes, sir. He left the Government, I believe, to enter 
private industry. 

Mr. Hempuitu. Not to get away from the subject matter, but what 
effect is this training program we are trying to institute in the Govern- 
ment having, training within the agency itself? Is that not going to 
help some, rather than having to go outside? 

Mr. Govtp. Are you referring to the proposed legislation for 
outside training? 

Mr. Hempuitt. Inside and outside; yes. 

Mr. Govutp. Of course, we do have a considerable amount of 
in-service training, as we call it, at the present time. We do feel 
that the passage of this legislation to which you refer, permitting 
Federal employees to benefit by training in private institutions, will 
be a step toward attracting people to the Government and holding 
them there, too. I think it is beneficial legislation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hempat.u. In keeping with that training program, have you 
set up within the GSA any standards for your supergrade jobs? 

Mr. Susxtn. We evaluate our supergrades by three criteria: 
First, we check the job against Civil Service Commission standards, 
which go up only through grade 15. So the first hurdle is that the 
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job must exceed the grade 15 level set up m Civil Service Commission 
standards. 

Mr. Hemputty. As I understand it, the Civil Service Commission 
has given you no guidelines for supergrade jobs, as far as standerds 
are concerned. 

Mr. Susxin. No published guidelines other than similar jobs which 
they have classified in supergrades. So, once this first test is met, we 
then check the job out against positions which were previously classi- 
fied by the Commission itself. They become precedent cases, so 
that, if we have a similar position, we would evaluate it to the same 
grade as the Civil Service Commission has. 

Mr. Hempuity. You say a similar position. Is that in some other 
agency which the Civil Service Commission 

Mr. Susxin. Exactly; or if it happens to be in our own agency, we 
could use our own case as a precedent allocation, if a new position is 
being established similar to one previously classified by the Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Hempui.u. I believe you asked the Commission to do a job 
study on those supergrades for you; or do you do it within your own 
agency? 

Mr. Susxin. We do it first, and we must prepare a complete 
evaluation report to the Civil Service Commission, fully justifying our 
request for the supergrade. The Civil Service Commission takes it 
from there, and they frequently come back and talk to us and to the 
operating people about the job. 

Mr. Gross. If I may interrupt, was that formula followed in the 
filling of the 10 jobs that you got through the Appropriations Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Susxin. Except there we did not have to go to the Civil 
Service Commission. Otherwise, we use the same criteria. 

Mr. Gross. Then, that formula was not followed. 

Mr. Suskin. The formula consisted of checking them out against 
the Commission’s standards, checking them out against other posi- 
tions which had been classified in GS—16, and also checking them out 
against the definition in the Classification Act itself. Those three 
steps were followed. 

Mr. Gross. But you did not go to the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Susxrin. No, sir. The Commission has no authority with 
respect to those 10 positions. 

Mr. Gross. I understand that. 

Mr. Susxin. In fact, we checked this out with the Commission 
quite carefully, and the Commission informed us that we had the 
authority and should go ahead on our own. 

Mr. Gross. Where is the bulk of your turnover? In what grade 
levels? 

Mr. Gouin. Throughout our entire agency, you mean? 

Mr. Gross. Yes. 

Mr. Goutp. I would say that it is scattered quite a bit. We have 
turnover, naturally, in the Scan grades; that is, a considerable amount. 

Mr. Gross. Is that the heavy end of your turnover, in the lower 
grades? 

Mr. Goutp. Yes, percentagewise. And, of course, our bulk of posi- 
tions are in the lower grades, too, as far as numbers are concerned. 

Mr. Gross. What grades would that be; 5, 7, 9, or what? 
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Mr. Goutp. I would say in grade levels up through grades 7 and 9, 
and also in our wage-board categories. As you know, GSA has a 
large number of wage-board positions which are not subject to the 
Classification Act. We have slightly more than 50 percent of our 
agency ¢ apenas figure in the wage-board category, and there is a 

onsiderable amount of turnover in those positions. 

Mr. Gross. You stated a while ago that you reduced personnel by 
what; by a thousand? 

Mr. Mitts. By 1,300. 

Mr. Gross. Where was the bulk of that reduction made? 

Mr. Gou.p. I do not know that I could say, offhand. This was a 
reduction over a period of 5 years, and I do not think at this moment 
that I could answer specific ally what those 1 ,300 included. This was 
gradual, over a 5-year period. 
aa Gross. It was probably in the lower grades, was it not, lower 
evels? 

Mr. Gou.p. Lower and intermediate; yes. We could probably 
trace that employment figure if you wished. 

Mr. Gross. You do not have too many up in the top brackets. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Goutp. No; probably not. 

Mr. Gross. If 1 may, while I have the floor, Mr. Chairman, let 
me ask this. 

You say you maintain a fleet of passenger motor vehicles of ap- 
proximately 600 units. It is my understanding Congress directed you 
to establish a pool. Is that correct? 

Mr. Muus. Yes, sir. That is correct. 

Mr. Gross. How is that program working? 

Mr. Mus. It is working very satisfactorily, and we believe that 
it is proving out in terms of greater economy in the operation of these 
vehicles. 

Mr. Gross. Is it really off the ground? 

Mr. Mus. We feel it is working very successfully. 

Mr. Gross. How old is it? 

Mr. Mus. It is about 4 years old, and we have about 33 motor 
pools now in operation. 

Mr. Gross. Is it paying out? 

Mr. Muus. We feel that it is, in terms of reduced cost. The cost 
of operation of these vehicles by the various agencies under their own 
jurisdiction, as compared to the cost of operations on a pool basis, is 
substantially higher. 

Mr. Gross. Do you make any charge for this service? 

Mr. Mitts. Yes; we make a charge, on a cost basis, for the service. 

Mr. Gross. How does that compare with commercial rates, such 
as for taxicabs and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Mitts. It is substantially lower. 

Mr. Gross. And you say it is paying off? 

Mr. Miuus. We believe it is. 

Mr. Gross. On the basis of where you make a charge? 

Mr. Mus. Yes, sir, and we think the statistics will prove that to 
be true. We are trying to ascertain the true situation, and we believe 
the facts will support the claim that it is cheaper to operate on a pool 
basis than it is on an individual-agency basis. 
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Mr. Gross. Are drivers maintained for those cars, or are these cars 
allocated to individuals, people who take them out, driving the cars? 

Mr. Mriuius. Both. It depends on the situation. If the vehicle is 
to be out a sufficient length of time to justify its being allocated to an 
individual, for a trip through an Indian reservation, or whatnot, the 
car is allocated to him to drive. If it is just a short trip in town, we 
operate buses or, in certain cases, a car for the trip. 

Mr. Gross. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hempniiy. Mr. Scott, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Scorr. No questions. 

Mr. Hempurtu. I would like to pursue, then, something Mr. Suskin 
brought to our attention a minute ago. He said, and I appreciate 
his frankness, that, within the agency itself, on reclassification, you 
would, naturally, have some pressures. You also have personalities 
involved and other factors which are characteristic of human nature, 
I assume. 

Of how much benefit would it be to have the Civil Service Com- 
mission given the authority to make the classifications in supergrades 
and set the guidelines and the standards, and have them strictly ad- 
hered to, without partiality? 

Mr. Susxin. I think that is the right way to doit. These are super- 
grades you are talking about, the 16’s, 17’s, and 18’s? 

Mr. Hempniiy. Yes. Do you think that that might be the answer, 
that the Civil Service Commission, if given the authority now, might 
be able to accomplish a merit-system classification and promotion 
program which would relieve the agencies of all the pressures, eliminate 
the chaff, and make sure that we got the wheat in this instance? 

Mr. Susxin. I would say, with respect to supergrades, it would be 
proper for the Commission to continue the authority it now has. At 
present, the Commission allocates the supergrades, and we have an 
exception with respect to these 10 positions. There are a few other 
exceptions here and there. 

But I believe that the proper way to do this job is for the Civil 
Service Commission to establish its standards, and for the Civil Service 
Commission to classify all positions which the agencies feel are worthy 
of a 16,17, or 18. I think it would probably be too big a step to take, 
to go from the present situation, where we have a statutory limitation 
plus Commission approval, down to no statutory limitation and no 
Commission approval and have the agencies do it on their own. I do 
believe we would be biting off a little too much at one time. I should 
think some authority might gradually be given to agencies. They 
might be given additional final authority with respect to supergrades 
over a period of time. 

Mr. Gou bp. Sir, if I might add: As you know, at the present time, 
the Civil Service Commission does have classification authority to 
classify supergrade positions. The recently enacted Public Law 
85-462, the new Pay Act, does have a provision in it to the effect 
that appointments to positions in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the general 
schedule shall be made only upon approval by the Civil Service 
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Commission of the qualifications of the proposed appointees. There 
are a few exceptions that follow that. 

Mr. Hempuityi. The Pay Act was trying to increase the authority 
and, also, perhaps, a sense of responsibility. Of course, we are now 
faced with the problem of whether or not the Civil Service Commission 
should get the authority or the executive branch of the Government 
by Executive order should possess that authority. There are two 
schools of thought on that. 

But having created the Civil Service Commission, and with its ex- 
perience, and the fact that it does have to answer back to us, many 
people think that the Civil Service Commission is the proper place 
for the authority, and perhaps by direction and coaxing or something 
we could implement any legislation to where we could attain the 
efficiency which I know all of you gentlemen are anxious to attain. 

It certainly would be a relief to any agency to have the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission take the burden of the classification and relieve you 
of the pressure, because then if you had a man that should be down- 
graded, if they made a study and said so, he would not go in to the 
department’s personnel director or what not and raise a lot of Cain 
and cause a lot of dissatisfaction. 

Now, what changes have occurred in the GS-15 pay grade since 
1953? Would you furnish that to the record for us? 

Mr. Muus. We have that information, sir. 

In the GS-15 grade, as of June 30 of the year 1953, there were 97. 
As of 5 years later, June 23, 1958, there were 129, or an increase of 32 
positions. 

Governmentwide, however, GSA actually has about the same per- 
centage of 14’s and 15’s now that it had in 1953, in spite of the in- 
crease in numbers 

I might also add that in connection with the lower grades, percent- 
agewise, GSA has more GS-1’s, and 2’s, and slightly fewer 3’s now 
than in 1953, taking into account all Government GS-—1’s, 2’s, and 3’s. 

So there has not been any cutting down of the lower grades and any 
radical change in the higher grades, looking at it from the government- 
wide point of view. 

Mr. Hempninu. In the policy of the managerial area of your own 
agency, do you have a definite program to control manpower, which 
would include the classification system? 

Mr. Mitts. We have a very careful control, we believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, on that. Every increase in ceiling has to be approved by the 
Administrator’s office, so that we attempt very carefully to govern 
both numbers and grades. There is not a single added position which 
is not screened. 

Mr. Hempniuu. I believe you have been asked about your turn- 
over rate in grade 13 and above personnel, or have we asked you that? 
Do you have much turnover above grade 13? 

Mr. Goutp. I do not have specific figures, sir. 

Mr. Hempuitt. Could you furnish them to us for the last 4 or 5 
years without too much difficulty? 

Mr. Gouin. We can do that, certainly. 
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(The figures referred to follow:) 


The turnover in GSA positions at grade GS-13 and above over the past 5 
fiscal years is as follows: 
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Mr. Hempatuu. Now, you have asked for 38 additional supergrades- 
I would like you to tell me what your proposal would be as to how 
you would use them, what division in your agency, and how many 
would be used locally? 

Mr. Mriuus. As I indicated in the prepared statement, 10 of those 
38 additional supergrade positions requested would be assigned to the 
10 regional commissionerships. As already stated, we believe that 
those jobs with their responsibilities and functions warrant a GS-17 
category. There is only one other GS-17 that we are requesting, and 
that would be in connection with the director of the management 
supervision staff. Twenty-six of the 38 positions are to be assigned 
to GS-16, and they are broken down as follows: 

Six to our real property management program, our public buildings 
service; 5 to the personal property management and the defense 
materials management programs; 4 to the financial management 

rogram; 4 to the archival and records management program; 3 to 
lanl, the assistant general counsels that have been discussed in the 
prepared statement; 3 in program and administrative management; 
and 1 in our transportation program. In addition to these 26, 1 
additional position relates to a GS-18 in connection with our Comp- 
troller, who is now occupying a statutory position, and we want to 
convert this to a GS-18 position under the Classification Act. 

That accounts for the 38 positions. They would be broken down: 
1 in GS-18; 11 in GS-17; and 26 in GS-16. 

Mr. Hempuiti. Now, sir, under the morale factor involved, how 
would the addition of these 38 supergrade classifications increase the 
efficiency of the ratings? 

Mr. Mrs. We think it would provide a proper recognition of the 
responsibilities and functions of these positions. As I have said in 
some cases, we have at the regional commissioners’ level, as an ex- 
ample, a man who is the head of an entire region, maybe involving 7 
States, at a GS-15 position, with 2 or 3 people in his region enjoying 
the same GS-15 position, with obviously less responsibility. We 
think, from the point of view of giving our regional commissioners 
recognition on a comparable basis with other Government officials 
who might be occupying, similar regional positions, it is entirely 
justified, and would increase the morale of the organization and its 
efficiency. It would also, at a time when we wanted to fill those 
positions, give us a better opportunity of getting a person of high 
caliber and competence. 
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Mr. Hempuiiu. How does the allocation to your agency of super- 

ade positions compare with other agencies of the Government? 
There has been no discrimination as to your agency; has there? 

Mr. Mitus. No; we do not feel that there has been. We have the 
figures on this, and we are talking solely in terms of what we think 
is fair and equitable to our people. 

Mr. Hempaiuu. Mr. Gross, do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Gross. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

These commissioners are now grade 15? 

Mr. Miuts. Grade 15; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gross. And you would jump them to 17? 

Mr. Miuus. We would think that the responsibilities of those 
offices would justify that; yes, sir. We do not think there can be any 
possible question about these positions being GS—16’s, and we feel 
that the responsibilities involved would justify GS-17’s. 

Mr. Suskin. We have compared them with other 17’s. 

Mr. Miuus. They are in effect an administrator of GSA on a 
regional basis, on an area basis. They report directly to the Admin- 
istrator and are responsible to him for the proper handling of his 
programs in their very large geographical areas. 

Mr. Gross. Have you any estimate of what the cost would be if 
you were given these supergrades spaces you are asking, including 
the chain reaction that would be set off by moving people up beneath 
the supergrades? 

Mr. Susxin. We can compute it. I do not have the figures with 
me. We have worked these figures out in terms of the cost of the 
supergrade recommendations. Actually, they do not amount to a 
very sizable sum of money. For example, many of our regional com- 
regional commissioners are at the very top step of 15. Others of our 
15’s involved in this case are at the top step of 15. By going to 16, 
they would get a matter of $200 or $300 more. 

We actually worked these figures out at one time, and I will be 
happy to supply the figures for the record. 

(The information follows:) 

The cost of the additional supergrades that GSA is proposing is: 

The 38 additional positions proposed for classification in supergrades would 
cost approximately $43,930 per annum. Changing the 10 positions of regional 
commissioner from GS-15 to GS-17 would cost approximately $16,870. Changing 
27 positions from GS-15 to GS-16 would cost approximately $27,060 per annum. 
Placing the position of Comptroller in GS-18 would not involve any additional 
expenditure, since the incumbent is now paid at the rate of GS-18. The cost of 
reclassifving 16 of our existing supergrades, as proposed, would be approximately 
$15,320 per annum. The combined total cost of proposed additional supergrades 
and proposed changes in existing supergrades is approximately $59,250 per 
annum. 

Mr. Gross. You would move up a substantial number of people, 
would you not? 

Mr. Suskin. Basically, we would be moving up the 38. Well, not 
even that; 37 of the 38. One of them is getting paid at the equivalent 
of grade 18 right now. 

Now, there is some compression. For example, in the regional 
offices we have compression, yet I do not believe this would result in 
many increases. For example, we found in our 10 regions that only 
3 positions below the regional commissioner warrant a supergrade, 
namely, grade 16. So in our 10 regions we recommended that ten 
15’s go to 17, and three 15’s go to 16. 
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Mr. Gross. Help me out with this, if you will, please. 

The regional commissioner goes to a 17 under your request here, 
Then, what happens to the assistant regional commissioner and on 
down the line? Is there not an upgrading down the line? 

Mr. Miuus. No; there would not be, sir. There is no deputy or 
No. 2 man in the regions. We do not feel that that is justified. So 
there would not be any increase in grade of the No. 2 man, because 
there is no such person. The line of command is right from the 
regional commissioner to the regional director positions, for which we 
are not suggesting an increase, except in three cases. 

Mr. Gou.tp. We feel that most of the subordinate positions in each 
region are properly classified at the present time below the supergrade 
levels. So there would not be a chain reaction which would cause 
many positions at 13, 14, or 15, for example, to increase in grade. 

Mr. Gross. I hope that will be the case, but I swear, I wonder if 
it will be—not necessarily as to your agency, but others. I just do 
not see how you can upgrade these people without upgrading below 
them. 

Mr. Mitts. Certainly, in complete candor, that is furthest from our 
thoughts, about setting off any chain reaction. 

Mr. Gross. Where you have a limitation of a grade 15, you com- 
pressed them, did you not? 

Mr. Susxin. We pretty well moved up these lower jobs to where 
they belong. For example, we do have 15’s under 15’s._ If we had 
held back on those second-layer 15’s and kept them in 14, this definitely 
would result in a chain reaction. But we felt that if a position, even 
if it was a second-layer position, warranted a 15 under Civil Service 
Commission standards, we had no alternative but to put it in 15, and 
we did so. These subordinate jobs are where they belong. The 
problem is, the very top man is not where he belongs. 

So really, we think we will just be moving a very few jobs from 15 
into supergrades, and we would be moving very, very few subordinate 
jobs up. There would not be a chain reaction. 

Mr. Miuus. I think we could say that our thought is to correct 
existing inequities, and we believe that this plan will do it. It should 
not set off a chain reaction just to correct those inequities, which are 
limited to 37 GS-15 positions and 16 supergrade positions which 
deserve higher grades. 

Mr. Gross. All I can say is, I hope for the best and fear the worst. 

Mr. Hempuiity. Mr. Beckworth, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Becxwortu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I have here a letter from the Federal Trade Commission, written 
June 24, that says: 

We have 414 competitive jobs on our staff, including the 90 subject to unas- 

sembled examinations. 
In other words, they have about 414 or nearly a fourth that are 
unassembled—and some people call that competitive examinations. 
I have been questioning it just a little bit in my mind, in view of the 
testimony that has been before the committee. 

What percentage of your total are unassembled examinations? 

Mr. Goutp. I might answer that this way 

Mr. Becxwortu. Would it be a fourth or less? I just want it in 
numbers like they have it here. That is the only way I really under- 
stand it. 
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Mr. Goutp. I do not know offhand in terms of numbers. But under 
the Civil Service 

Mr. Beckwortu. You will get that figure for me, will you? 

Mr. Goutp. Yes, sir. 

(The figure referred to follows:) 


The exact figure is 92. 


Mr. Beckworrn. And then, you are familiar, I know, with what 
it should be. Just guess at it right now, if you do not mind. 

Mr. Goutp. May I ask a question first, sir? 

Mr. Becxwortn. Yes. 

Mr. Goutp. I was wondering what definition of unassembled that 
agency has in mind. I know the technical definition of it. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You know what an unassembled examination is; 
do you not? 

Mr. Goutp. Yes, sir. Technically, in terms of Civil Service Com- 
mission definitions, it is a competitive examination that does not 
require a written examination. 

Mr. Becxwortu. It is pretty well,.according to the testimony we 
have had before this committee, where you pick out John Jones and 
say, “‘We want you, and we will give you an unassembled examina- 
tion.”” That is what I understand it to be. Am I wrong? 

Mr. Goutp. In that case, the only positions that we would have 
are those that are not subject to the civil-service examinations at all. 
Those are schedule C’s, which total 18 positions in our agency. 

Mr. Beckwortu. You are answering me, then, that the only posi- 
tions you have in your organization that would be of the unassembled 
examination type would be those 18. Is that it? 

Mr. Goutp. 18 schedule C’s; yes, sir. 

Mr. Beckwortu. I am not talking about schedule C’s. I am talk- 
ing about this unassembled category. If you do not know what they 
are, let us try to come to that conclusion, as to what they are. 

Mr. Goutp. It would be 18 plus our positions of attorneys, which 
are not subject to examination. They are also excepted types of 
positions. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I am asking you again about what percentage of 
the total are unassembled. That is my question. 

Mr. Gou.p. We might have a total of 100 in our agency out of 
27,500. 

Mr. Becxwortu. That is what I wanted to find out, because this 
agency here admits to having one-fourth unassembled, which to me 
is a pretty high percentage. 

Do you ever go to the Commission and ask them if they have the 
names of people who have worked for the Government that are out 
of work now that might be available for work? I am talking about 
people with considerable experience. 

Mr. Goutp. Yes, sir. The Commission does have lists of people 
who are called separated career employees. 

Mr. Becxwortu. Do you recall any of those from time to time? 

Mr. Goutp. Yes, sir. When we recruit to fill our vacancies, we use 
Commission lists of separated career employees in addition to their 
lists of people who are on competitive registers. 

Mr. Becxwortu. I have a letter that just came in my mail from 
a man who is a college graduate, I would judge about 43 years of age, 
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and who worked for the Government about 18 years. The letter is 
right here. He says that he has been off the payroll since February 2 
and is unusually anxious to get back on. 

I am not talking just about him; I am wondering how he might have 
a chance, however. I judge he is certainly average or maybe above 
average as a Federal employee. I wonder how he has a chance. It 
might help you to get that type. I am not talking just about him. 
But how might you get hold of a fellow like that? 

Mr. Goutp. If he has been separated as a result of a reduction in 
force, for example, the Commission would know about it and would 
have his name available to refer to agencies interested in filling jobs 
for which he is qualified. So his name might be referred to us, for 
example, for consideration. 

Mr. Becxwortnu. Then, I might say that just yesterday, there 
came into my office a request from a fellow that told me he is an 
attorney, he used to be a State legislator, who said he had his appli- 
cation and has had it before 20 agencies of the Government and 
cannot get a job. Yet time and time again we have had these agencies 
here saying that they had to upgrade these to get attorneys. 

You know, gentlemen, that to me is just hard to reconcile. And 
I could give you the names of these people. I am not trying to use 
this forum here to get folks jobs, but it does not add up, it does not 
reconcile. 

I am going to request this of you: As you are having a lot of diffi- 
culty filling jobs, call on the Commission more and more for these 
names and examine them carefully. You might get along a lot easier 
than you do. 

Mr. Goutp. Yes, sir. We certainly will call upon the Commission. 

Mr. Becxwortu. There is hardly a mail that comes in that does 
not have a typical case like that. And I say again that it does not 
add up, it does not jibe with what is being said up here. 

I know you are all truthful men, but the two are not consistent. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hempaiii. Mr. Dennison, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Dennison. No questions. 

Mr. Hempuiiu. I certainly want to thank you gentlemen for com- 
ing here this morning and submitting to our questions. I believe it 
is your first appearance before our subcommittee, and we are glad you 
came. We appreciate not only your testimony but also your wonder- 
ful demeanor. 

If there is any other information that any of you gentlemen think 
might be of value in this study we are making, we would be glad to 
have it in the record. I wish vou would submit it to Mr. Davis or 
to Mr. Bray, our very able staff member here. We certainly thank 
you gentlemen for coming. 

I want to put in the record at this point, unless there is an objec- 
tion, a letter from American Drug Manufacturers Association, dated 
March 20, 1958, directed to Hon, James C. Davis, who is chairman 
of this subcommittee. The letter consists of two pages, and is signed 
by Karl Bambach, executive vice president. 
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(The letter referred to follows:) 


AMERICAN DruG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C., March 20, 1958. 
Hon. James C. Davis, 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear ConGressMAN Davis: For almost 7 years the American Drug 
Manufacturers Association, which is composed of the leading manufacturers 
of medicinal products used by the medical profession, has been concerned with 
the difficulty experienced by the United States Food and Drug Administration, 
of the Health, Education, and Welfare Department, in obtaining and keeping 
physicians on its medical staff. The Bureau of Medicine in FDA has the re- 
sponsibility of reviewing and passing upon clinical and other reports submitted 
by drug manufacturers on new drugs. Before a new drug can legally be marketed, 
this procedure must be followed. Because of the relatively low salary schedule 
of doctors in FDA the agency is, and has been, understaffed in that Department. 
The problem also involves other scientists, but to a lesser degree. This association 
has made repeated recommendations to the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, to the Civil Service Commission, to congressional committees, and 
to others, that salaries for an appropriate number of physicians and other scientists 
in FDA be raised to levels comparable to those in the Public Health Service, 
the Veterans’ Administration, and the Atomic Energy Commission. We realize, 
however, that this is primarily a matter for the Congress. 

The revision of the basic compensation schedule recently passed by the Senate, 
S. 734, and now referred to the Post Office and Civil Service Committee of the 
House of Representatives, would not solve this problem for the Food and Drug 
Administration because, as you know, it would provide for only five special 
scientific positions in the $12,000—-$19,000 bracket (sec. 9f, concerning positions 
in Public tom 313) for the entire HEW Department exclusive of the Public Health 
Service. S. 734 authorizes 85 such positions for the Public Health Service; 
we favor this provision, but believe that comparable relief should be granted the 
Food and Drug Administration, to the extent of at least 14 positions in this 
category. 

In a study made by the Government last spring, it was concluded that the 
Food and Drug Administration needs about 14 positions in the $12,000—$19,000 
group under Public Law 313, for the Commissioner, and for properly qualified 
physicians and other scientists. This number was later reduced to three by a 
Budget Bureau decision, with which we do not agree. The decision, in our 
opinion, was unrealistic, arbitrary, and displayed a lack of knowledge of present 
problems in science administration. Unless this situation is remedied, FDA 
cannot compete with other agencies in the procurement of specialists to perform 
its vital, highly technical work. The lack of staff in the agency, despite all efforts 
of the capable, devoted personnel there, sometimes causes delays in the distribu- 
tion of new drugs for the care of the sick in all parts of the United States. 

The American Drug Manufacturers Association has explored all possible 
avenues of providing relief by industry action. We have considered grants, 
special fellowships, and other methods of raising the income level of FDA scien- 
tists. However, since this is a regulatory agency, it has been concluded that any 
makeshifts of that kind, using industry funds, would be ill advised and possibly 
could result in accusations of illegality. Believe me, if the industry could help 
the Food and Drug Administration by its own action in this problem, it would. 

Because the remedy for this inequitable situation lies within the scope of 
responsibilities of the Post Office and Civil Service Committee, we respectfully 
appeal to you for assistance. In our opinion, appropriate amendments should be 
made to 8S. 734, or other legislation enacted promptly, to provide at least 14 
scientific and professional positions (of the Public Law 313 type) for the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Karu BamBacn, Executive Vice President. 


Mr. Hemputtt. Is there any further business before the committee? 
If not, the committee will stand adjourned, subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a. m., Wednesday, June 25, 1958, the com- 
mittee adjourned subject to call of the Chair.) 
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